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WITH SKETCHES BY THE AUTHOR 
INTRODUCTION 


Miss KaTHARINE A. Cart, the American artist who painted the portrait of the Empress 
Dowager of China which was exhibited at St. Louis and has been presented by the 
Empress to the American government, has written an account of her life with the Em- 
press, portions of which we are permitted to place before the readers of ‘THE CENTURY 
in a series of articles. 

Throughout all history no other person from the Western world has been received 
into the intimacy of the imperial palaces. Miss Carl lived for nearly a year in the dif- 
ferent imperial palaces of Peking, seeing the Empress daily and associating constantly 
with the ladies of the court. She was present at all the state “and religious functions 
that took place during her residence and received many marks of the Empress’s con- 
fidence and favor. 

It was in 1903 that Miss Carl received a letter from Mrs. Conger, wife of the min- 
ister of the United States to Peking, stating that there was a question of her Majesty 
the Empress Dowager having her portrait painted, and hoping that, if the matter could 
be arranged, the portrait might, with the consent of her Majesty, be sent to the exposi- 
tion at St. Louis. In the event, Miss Carl painted not only the portrait for the St. 
Louis Exposition, but three others of her Majesty. Unique as were her experiences at 
the different palaces, she concluded, after she had lived at court fora few months, that 
she would never make these experiences public, out of respect for Chinese prejudices 
and in order to conform to their ideas of propriety ; but, says Miss Carl: 

“ After I returned to America, I was constantly seeing in newspapers (and hearing 
of) statements ascribed to me which I never made. Her Majesty was represented as 
having stood over me in threatening attitudes, forcing me to represent her as a young 
and beautiful woman! It was reported that she refused to give me any compensation 
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for the portraits, and a number of other statements equally false were daily appearing 
in the papers. The London ‘‘lTimes’ in speaking of the Empress Dowager said, ‘Some 
one has said “she has the soul of a tiger in the body of a woman,” and Miss Carl 
found the old lady shrewd and tempestuous.’ ‘The latter statement, which I never 
made, seemed to me enough to have on my shoulders; but the article was copied in 
American papers and I was put down as the author of the first as well as of the second 
statement. . . . These erroneous statements continue to appear, and I have finally 
decided that, in justice to my august patroness as well as to my humbler self, it is 
incumbent upon me to correct them, and it seems to me the only proper way to do so 
is to write a full and true relation of my life at the palace and my experiences while 
painting the portraits of her Majesty the Empress Dowager. 

“I know I publish this account at the risk of offending the sensibilities of my Chi- 
nese friends, for many of them will never know what called it forth. I know that by so 
doing I may change any favorable opinion they may have formed as to my good 
breeding and discretion. I was on sufficiently intimate terms with her Majesty and the 
ladies of the court to know that this account will be looked upon by them as an ‘in- 
discretion,’ to say the least of it. 

“In this story of my life at the palace I must naturally give some description of their 
Majesties and necessarily make some comment upon their characters. In doing this, I 
will transgress another long-established rule of Chinese propriety, which makes any 
comment, favorable or unfavorable, upon the sacred persons of their Majesties a gross 
breach of etiquette. No act of theirs is ever criticised, no report in reference to them 
is ever explained, no slander about them is ever refuted by loyal Chinese, and the 
generality of Chinese are loyal. Thus the falsest statements, not being refuted by 
those in a position to know, gain in credence until they are reported as facts. 

“If my comment on their Majesties and discussion of their acts be favorable, this 
will be no palliation from the Chinese standpoint. Any sort of comment will be looked 
upon as a breach of hospitality. I have absolutely nothing to gain, should I suppress 
any disagreeable facts I may have learned as to her Majesty. Should I be willing to 
sacrifice the truth, in order to please my Chinese friends, this would avail me nothing, 
for should my account of her Majesty be construed by them into an apology for her, 
I should be considered most presumptuous and the enormity of my offense would be 
aggravated. Thus I am between two fires. Those who read my account may imagine 
I am trying to justify her Majesty and thereby gain her favor, and should the Chinese 
put this construction on it, my indiscretion will become an offense. Knowing all this, 
and with the memory of the charming consideration I received at the Chinese court, 
I nevertheless feel it is my duty to publish a simple and truthful narrative of my ex- 
periences, and I hope I may be pardoned for thus breaking Chinese conventions. 

“ The Boxer rebellion was a frequent topic of conversation at the palace, and I heard 
a great deal about it from the ladies of the court. It was not considered at all indis- 
creet to ask questions 6n this subject, and I did not hesitate to inform myself by asking 
about things I wished to know. If it be true, as the philosophers say, that, ‘ The proper 
study of mankind is man under his own environment,’ I had an opportunity of study- 
ing her Majesty on the right principles. My account of her should, therefore, have 
some little value, for Iam the only European who has ever had a chance to study this 
remarkable woman in her own milieu, or to look upon the facts of her life from the 
standpoint within her own circle.” 

At the present crisis in Oriental affairs, it is hardly necessary to call attention to the 
unique value and importance of this intimate account of the mysterious ruler of the 
Chinese people.— THE EbITor. 
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Half-tone plate engraved by H. Davidson 


MISS CARL'S PORTRAIT OF THE EMPRESS DOWAGER 


This portrait, the first ever made of the Empress Dowager, was exhibited at the St. Louis Exposition, was presented later by 
the Empress Dowager ta the United States government, and at present is in the National Museum at Washin; (on 
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MY PRESENTATION AND FIRST DAY AT 
THE CHINESE COURT 
eID 

HE day of my first audience 
at the Chinese court, Au- 
gust 5, we were up betimes 
at the American Legation ; 
for it takes full three hours 

to drive out to the Summer Palace from 
Peking, and punctuality is the etiquette 
of Oriental as well as of Occidental po- 
tentates. Our audience was for half-past 
ten o'clock, and the portrait of the Em- 
press Dowager was to be begun at eleven, 
that hour, as well as the day and the 
month, having been chosen, after much 
deliberation and many consultations of the 
almanac, as the most auspicious for begin- 
ning work on the first likeness ever made 
of her Majesty. 

We left the legation at 7 a. M. in the trap 
of the United States legation guard, that 
being the only vehicle available large 
enough to carry the party— Mrs. Conger 
and her interpreter and myself, with my 
painting-materials, which included a large 
canvas and a folding easel. After leaving 
the city, the drive out to the Summer 
Palace is through fertile fields and a fair, 
smiling landscape. It had rained the night 
beforeand everything was beautifully fresh. 
‘The wet, stone-paved road stretched ahead 
like a shining stream; the wheat and corn 
fields along the road were of a brilliant 
green, with here and there the somber note 
of a clump of arbor-vitz, out of which rose 
the walls of a temple. The distant hills, 
where lay the Summer Palace, were deli- 
cately limned against a soft blue-gray sky, 
and the whole made an entrancing picture. 

Soon after leaving Peking, the mounted 
official legation servants that followed Mrs. 
Conger’s carriage were joined by a Chinese 
guard of honor sent by the Wai-Wu-Pu 
(Foreign Office) to escort us to the palace. 
After a drive of an ‘hour and a half we 
rattled through a busy village, past the 
yellow ruins of a great lama temple, and 
along the park walls of the summer homes 
of several princes of the imperial family, 
and soon came within sight of the beauti- 
ful grounds of the Summer Palace, with 
its hills, valleys, canals, and lakes, the hills 
crowned with tea-houses and temples, the 
waters of the canals lapping the marble 
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terraces of the palaces. The red walls, the 
glazed tiles of the yellow and green roofs, 
the brilliant foliage, freshened by the rain, 
made a gay picture; and the temples, 
arches, pagodas, and the many buildings 
that constitute a Chinese palace, gave it the 
appearance of a whole town rather than of 
a single palace. 

As in all Oriental palaces, upon the very 
threshold of the outer courts sit the beg- 
gar, the lame, the halt, and the blind, 
gathering rich harvests from the generosity 
of the high nobles and officials and their 
myriad retainers as they pass in and out 
of the Foreign Office and the outer courts 
of the palace. ‘The Foreign Office, during 
the residence of the’ court at the Summer 
Palace, sixteen miles from the capital, has 
offices on the left of the great imperial 
entrance, in order that state business may 
be more easily transacted while their Maj- 
esties are in villeggiatura. 

We alighted at the Foreign Office and 
were met by a number of officials with 
their interpreters, who came out to receive 
us. After readjusting ourselves in the 
waiting-room, we were met, on coming 
out, by the chief eunuch of the palace, 
who conducted us to the red-covered 
palace chairs, each carried by six men. 
They bore us past the imperial gateway 
(used only for their Majesties), through a 
door of entrance at the left, when we were 
within the sacred precincts of one of the 
residences of the Sons of Heaven and 
within the walls of the favorite palace of 
the Empress Dowager. Before we could 
take in our surroundings, we had been 
rapidly carried through various courts and 
gardens, and had come at last to a larger, 
quadrangular court, filled with pots of rare 
blooming plants and many beautiful grow- 
ing shrubs. Here the bearers put down 
our chairs; we descended, and walked 
through the court, preceded and followed 
by a number of eunuchs. The great plate- 
glass doors of the palace in front of us, 
blazing with the huge red character “ Sho ”’ 
(longevity), were swung noiselessly back, 
and we were at last within the throne-room 
of her Imperial Majesty the Empress 
Dowager of China. 

A group of princesses and ladies-in-wait- 
ing stood to receive us. The Ladies Yu- 
Keng, wife and daughter of a former 
Chinese minister to France, stood near the 
princesses ; and their perfect knowledge of 
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From the painting by Katharine A, Carl. Half-tone plate engraved by S. Davis 
THE PORTRAIT OF THE EMPRESS DOWAGER IN ITS FRAME OF CAMPHOR-WOOD 
CARVED BY THE PALACE ARTISANS AFTER THE EMPRESS’S OWN 
DESIGNS AND UNDER HER DIRECTION 
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both Chinese and English rendered them 
delightful mediums of communication be- 
tween the princesses and ourselves. Hav- 
ing known these ladies in Paris, it was 
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From a sketch by Katharine A. Carl. 


THE YOUNG 
almost like seeing old friends. ‘They 
seemed a link between the real, every-day 
world and this Arabian Nights palace into 
which we had been wafted. As we arrived 
at a quarter-past ten, we were in the 
throne-room a few moments before their 
Majesties appeared. Their entrance was 
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EMPRESS YE-HO-NA-LAH, FIRST WIFE OF THE 









so simply made, so unobtrusive, that the first 
I knew of it, noticing a sudden lull, I looked 
around and saw a charming little lady, 
with a brilliant smile, greeting Mrs. Conger 
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EMPEROR OF CHINA 


very cordially. One of the Ladies Yu-Keng 
whispered, “ Her Majesty”; but even after 
this it seemed almost impossible for me 
to realize that this kindly-looking lady, so 
remarkably youthful in appearance, with 
so winning a smile, could be the so-called 
cruel, implacable tyrant, the redoubtable 




















“old’’ Empress Dowager, whose name had 
been on the lips of the world since 1900, 
A young man, almost boyish in appearance, 
entered the throne-room with her: this was 
the Son of Heaven, the Emperor of China. 
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that he, too, was closely scrutinizing me 
as his shrewd glance swept my person. 
After a few moments’ conversation, 
interpreted by the Ladies Yu-Keng, 
her Majesty ordered my painting-things 





From a sketch by Katharine A. Carl. 


THE SECONDARY WIFE OF THE 


After greeting Mrs. Conger, the Empress 
Dowager looked toward me, and I ad- 
vanced with a reverence. She met me 
half-way and extended her hand with an- 
other brilliant smile, which quite won me, 
and I spontaneously raised her dainty 
fingers to my lips. This was not in the 
protocol program. It was an involuntary 
and surprised tribute on my part to her 
unexpected charm. She then turned and, 
with graceful gesture, extended her hand 
toward the Emperor and murmured, “ ‘The 
Emperor,” and watched me closely while 
I made his Majesty the formal reverence. 
He acknowledged the salutation by a slight 
bow and a stereotyped smile, but I felt 
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EMPEROR, IN SUMMER COIFFURE 


brought in, while she retired to be dressed 
in the gown she had decided upon as ap- 
propriate for the portrait. 

After she had left the throne-room, I 
tried to take in the conditions of the place 
for painting. The hall was large and spa- 
cious, but the light was false, the upper 
parts of the windows being covered with 
paper shades. The only place where there 
was any sort of light for painting was in 
front of the great plate-glass doors, and 
this was only a small space in which to be- 
gin so large a picture. ‘To get a light upon 
the portrait, as well as upon the Empress 
Dowager, I should be forced to place my 
canvas very near the throne where she was 


























From the sketch-book of Katharine A. Carl 


THE PRINCESS IMPERIAL, FIRST LADY OF THE COURT 





PRINCESSES OF THE IMPERIAL COURT IN SUMMER COSTUME 




















to sit ; and, with so large a portrait as I was 
to paint, this would be a great disadvan- 
tage. When I thought that I must paint 
here, and begin at once upon the canvas 
which was to be the final picture, my heart 
fell. Her Majesty wished, above all, to 
have a large portrait, and I was told shé 
would not understand my beginning on a 
small canvas or making any preliminary 
studies, and if I did not begin on the 
big canvas at once she would probably 
not give me any more sittings; in fact, we 
had that morning been told at the Foreign 
Office that her Majesty was to give me 
only two sittings, so there was no alterna- 
tive. There could be no preliminary poses, 
no choice from several sketches, and only 
a few moments in which to choose the 
pose which must be final—and I totally 
ignorant of the possibilities of my sitter or 
her characteristics. 

Luckily, I had but a few moments to 
consider all these adverse circumstances, 
for the Empress Dowager soon returned. 
She had been clothed in a gown of imperial 
yellow, brocaded in the wistaria vine in 
realistic colors and richly embroidered in 
pearls. It was made, in the graceful Man- 
chu fashion, in one piece, reaching from the 
neck tothe floor, and fastened from theright 
shoulder to the hem with jade buttons. 
The stuff of the gown was of a stiff, trans- 
parent silk, and was worn over a softer 
under-gown of the same color and length. 
At the top button, from the right shoulder, 
hung a string of eighteen enormous pearls 
separated by flat pieces of brilliant, trans- 
parent green jade. From the same button 
was suspended a large, carved pale ruby, 
which had yellow silk tassels terminating 
in two immense pear-shaped pearls of rare 
beauty. At each side, just under the arms, 
hung a pale-blue, embroidered silk hand- 
kerchief, and a scent-bag with long, black 
silk tassels. Around her throat was a pale- 
blue, two-inch-wide cravat, embroidered 
in gold with large pearls. This cravat had 
one end tucked into the opening on the 
shoulder of her gown, and the other hang- 
ing. 

Her jet-black hair was parted in the 
middle, carried smoothly over the temples, 
and brought to the top of the head ina 
large, flat coil. 

-Formerly all Manchu ladies, who have 
marvelous hair, carried the hair itself out 
from this coil over a gold, jade, or tor- 
LXX.—103 
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toise-shell, sword-like pin, into a large- 
winged bow. The Empress Dowager and 
the ladies of the court have substituted 
satin, instead of the hair, for this wing-like 
construction, as being more practicable 
and less liable to get out of order. So 
satin-like and glossy is their hair that it is 
difficult to tell where it ends and the satin 
begins. A band of pearls, with an im- 
mense “flaming pearl” in the center, en- 
circled the coil. On each side of the 
winged bow were bunches of natural 
flowers and a profusion of jewels. From 
the right side of the head-dress hung a 
tassel of eight strings of beautiful pearls 
reaching to the shoulder. 

She wore bracelets and rings, and on 
each hand had two nail-protectors, for she 
wore her nails so long that the protectors 
were necessary adjuncts. These nail-pro- 
tectors were worn on the third and fourth 
fingers of each hand; those on the left 
being of brilliant green jade, while those 
on the right hand were of gold, set with 
rubies and pearls. 

Her Majesty advanced with animation, 
and asked me where the double-dragon 
throne was to be placed. After the eunuchs 
had put it where I said, she took her seat. 
Although not more than five feet tall, as 
she wears the Manchu shoes, with six-inch- 
high, stilt-like soles, to avoid throwing the 
knees up higher than the lap she must sit 
upon cushions, and when she is seated she 
looks a much larger woman than when 
standing. 

She took a conventional pose, and told 
me I might make any suggestion I wished ; 
but I had made up my mind that the pose 
and surroundings must be as typical and 
characteristic as possible, and as I had 
had no time to study my august sitter I 
thought she would know best as to her 
position and accessories. 

It was nearing eleven. Beginning any- 
thing is momentous. Every artist knows 
how the wonderful possibilities of the bare 
canvas, in its virgin purity, standing before 
him inspire him with almost a feeling of 
awe; how he hesitates about beginning, 
so great is the responsibility. This bare 
canvas may become a masterpiece, the full 
expression of his thought, or it may come 
forth a maimed and distorted effort. To- 
day, in these strange surroundings, with 
these unusual and unfavorable conditions, 
my hesitancy was greater than usual; for 
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upon this beginning depended my being 
able to go on with the portrait. 

My hands trembled. The inscrutable 
eyes of the wonderful woman I was to 
paint, fixed piercingly upon me, were dis- 
concerting; but just then the eighty-five 
clocks in this particular throne-room began 
to chime, play airs, and strike the hour in 
eighty-five different ways; the auspicious 
moment had come. I raised my charcoal 
and put the first stroke upon the canvas of 
the first portrait that had ever been painted 
of the Empress Dowager of Great China, 
the powerful “‘Tze-Hsi.” The princesses 
and ladies-in-waiting, the high eunuchs 
and attendants, stood around in breathless 
silence, intently watching my every move- 
ment ; for everything touching her Majesty 
is a solemnity. 

For a few moments I heard the faintest 
ticking of the eighty-five clocks as if they 
were great cathedral bells clanging in my 
ears, and my charcoal on the canvas 
sounded like some mighty saw drawn back 
and forth. Then, happily, I became inter- 
ested, and absolutely unconscious of any- 
thing but my sitter and my work. I worked 
steadily on for what seemed to be a very 
short time, when her Majesty turned to the 
interpreter and said that enough work had 
been done for that day. The conditions 
had been fulfilled and the picture begun 
at the auspicious moment. She added that 
she knew I must be tired from our long 
drive out from Peking, as well as from my 
work. She said I must rest and we must 
partake of some refreshments. She then 
descended from the throne and came over 
to look at the sketch. 

I had blocked in the whole figure and 
had drawn the head with some accuracy. 
So strong and impressive is her personality 
that I had been able to get enough of her 
character into this rough whole to make it 
a sort of likeness. After looking critically 
at it for a few moments, she expressed her- 
self as well pleased with what had been 
done, and paid me some compliments on 
my talent as an artist. I felt instinctively, 
however, that this was due more to her 
natural courtesy—her desire to put me at 
ease —than to an actual expression of her 
opinion. After she had looked at the por- 
trait, she called Mrs. Conger and the prin- 
cesses to see what had been done, and it 
was discussed for a few moments. Then 
she turned to me and said the portrait in- 
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terested her greatly, that she should like 
to see it go on. She asked me, looking 
straight into my eyes the while, if I would 
care to remain at the palace for a few days, 
that she might give me sittings at her 
leisure. 

This invitation filled me with joy. The 
reports I had heard of her Majesty’s hatred 
of the foreigner had been dispelled by this 
first audience and what I had seen there. 
I felt that the most consummate actress 
could not so belie her personality, and I 
accepted, without a moment’s hesitation, 
the invitation so graciously tendered. I 
thought that thus I should be able to get a 
good beginning for a satisfactory likeness 
of this most remarkable and interesting 
woman. My sanguine heart even leaped 
forward to the possibility of finishing the 
portrait entirely at the palace. Her Maj- 
esty seemed pleased at my acceptance and 
said she would try to make me happy. She 
then withdrew, and we were served with 
luncheon. 

The Empress Dowager always eats 
alone. When she has guests, the Princess 
Imperial, as the first of the ladies of the 
palace, acts as hostess. The guests of 
honor are placed at her right and left. The 
princesses, Ladies Yu-Keng, Mrs. Conger, 
and I formed the guests on this occa- 
sion. 

The table, decorated with flowers and 
fruits, groaned under the many Chinese 
dishes placed thereon. Foreign dishes 
were served @ da Russe. The Chinese 
dishes, attractive to the eye as well as to 
the senses of smell and taste, appealed to 
me at once, though I had been told one 
must cultivate a taste for them. There 
were foreign table-waters and wines as well 
as Chinese drinks. We did full justice to 
the viands, tasting everything and trying 
to use the chop-sticks, though knives and 
forks were also placed for each of the 
guests. 

After the repast, her Majesty and the 
young Empress, the first wife of the Em- 
peror Kwang-Hsu, came in. Her Majesty 
presented the young Empress with the 
same grace with which she had indicated 
the Emperor at the morning audience, 
repeating her title, “The Empress,” as she 
did so. Immediately behind the young 
Empress was the only secondary wife of 
the Emperor, who was also presented by 
the Empress Dowager. 

















Then her Majesty told Mrs. Conger she 
had her players at the theater that day, and 
invited us to come and hear them. The 
Empress Dowager and Mrs. Conger led 
the way, and I followed with the young 
Empress and the princesses. We passed 
through several courts, all gay with 
flowers, and finally reached the largest of 
all, the court of the theater. The theater 
projects into this rectangular court and 
consists of a covered rostrum, open on 
three sides, with doors at the back for the 
entrance and exit of the actors. In front 
of the stage and across the open, flower- 
filled court, with splendid bronze orna- 
ments here and there, is a building which 
might be called the imperial loge. This is 
from sixty to eighty feet long, with a pil- 
lared stone veranda, and occupies one 
entire side of the court. Huge panes of 
plate glass, the full height of the building, 
enable her Majesty and the Emperor to 
see, from within, all that passes on the 
stage, and they can, of course, hear every- 
thing perfectly. ‘The buildings which form 
the other sides of this court, those which 
run at right angles to the imperial loge, 
are divided into small stalls, each about 
the size of an ordinary opera-box. There 
are no chairs in these boxes ; the occupants 
sit Turkish fashion upon the floor, for no 
courtier can occupy a chair when in the 
presence of their Majesties. These side 
rooms are for the use of the high officials 
and princes who are sometimes invited by 
their Majesties to be present at the im- 
perial theatrical representations. 

On my first day at court there were no 
other invited guests; the players had been 
summoned in our honor. Her Majesty sat 
in a yellow-covered chair on the red-pil- 
lared veranda of the imperial loge. The 
Emperor was seated on a yellow stool at 
her left, the place of honor in China. Mrs. 
Conger and I were on her Majesty’s right, 
the young Empress, princesses, and ladies- 
in-waiting standing around. After seeing 
two or three acts of a play of which we un- 
derstood little more than the pantomime, 
but which was interesting from its very 
novelty, Mrs. Conger arose to take leave 
of their Majesties and the princesses. After 
this was accomplished, I accompanied her 
to one of the outer courts and there told 
her good-by. 

When she left, I was alone in the palace, 
the first foreigner to be domiciled in any 
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residence of a Son of Heaven since the 
time of Marco Polo, and the only foreigner 
who had ever been within the women’s pre- 
cincts. I had a curious feeling of having 
been transported into a strange world. A 
sense of loneliness crept over me, and I 
feared the strangeness of my position might 
affect my work, and that, after all, I should 
not accomplish what I had remained in 
the palace to do. I stood for a few min- 
utes pondering my position, but was soon 
joined by the Ladies Yu-Keng, with a 
message from the Empress Dowager that 
I need not return to the theater, as she 
had gone to rest. She sent word that she 
thought it would be well for me to go to 
my apartments and try to sleep a little. 
She hoped I would be happy in the palace 
and find the pavilion she had set aside for 
me comfortable. She added that I must 
not hesitate to order anything I wished 
and must make myself perfectly at home. 

The Summer Palace, like all Chinese 
palaces and temples, and even the dwell- 
ing-houses of the rich, consists of a series 
of verandaed buildings, built on stone 
foundations which rise about eight feet 
from the ground, generally of one story, 
around the four sides of rectangular or 
square courts, connected by open veranda- 
like corridors. The apartments set aside 
for my private use, while in the precincts, 
were to the left of the Empress Dowager’s 
throne-room and near it, in order that I 
might be within easy reach of my paint- 
ing. These apartments occupied an entire 
pavilion. They were charming. Their shin- 
ing marble floors and beautifully carved 
partitions, their painted walls and charming 
outlook over flowery courts, made them a 
delightful retreat. These pavilions at the 
palace have movable’ partitions, and the 
rooms may be made as small as closets or 
as large as the whole building. 

My pavilion consisted of two sitting- 
rooms, a dining-room, and a charming 
bedroom, separated from one another by 
screen-like walls of beautifully carved open 
woodwork, with blue silk showing through 
the interstices. In the larger spaces were 
artistic panels of flowers painted on white 
silk, alternating with poems and quotations 
from the classics, in the picturesque, ideo- 


.graphic writing of the Chinese. On one of 


the solid walls was a large water-color 
painting on white silk, representing a realis- 
tically painted peafowl in a flowery field ; 
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an immense mirror formed the other solid 
wall. The plate-glass lower windows had 
blue silken curtains, the upper windows, of 
white Corean paper, were rolled down, and 
the rich perfume of the flowers in the court 
camein. In myhonor, several foreign odjets 
de vertu adorned the tables and window- 
shelves. The bed, a couch built into an 
alcove, was covered with blue satin cush- 
ions; and the windows were shaded from 
the outside by blue silken awnings, which 
gave a soft, subdued light to the room, that 
made it very cool and restful-looking. I 
found the couch so inviting that I was soon 
really resting, and the events of the day 
passed before my mental vision in kaleido- 
scopic array. Although the cushions of the 
bed were harder than I had been accus- 
tomed to, and the dozen or more eunuchs 
who had been set aside for my service 
were whispering just outside my window, 
ready for any call, I soon fell asleep from 
sheer exhaustion and reaction from the 
unusual events of the day. 

At five o’clock one of the Ladies Yu- 
Keng knocked at my door to tell me the 
Empress Dowager was awake, and had 
asked that I come up to the throne-room 
as soon as I was ready. When we went 
up, she called me to her side and said 
she hoped I had rested well and found 
my apartments comfortable; she repeated 
again the wish that I should be happy with 
her. She said we would not paint any 
more for that day, but on the morrow we 
would have another and longer sitting for 
the portrait. She begged me to let her 
know if there was anything I cared for 
particularly, in order that she might order 
it for me. 

‘The Empress Dowager then dined alone, 
after which the young Empress and the 
princesses led me into the throne-room, 
and we dined at her Majesty’s table, her 
seat being left vacant. The young Em- 
press occupied the place at the left of this 
vacant seat, and had me on her left. When 
we had finished dinner, at which the young 
Empress and the ladies were most con- 
siderate of me, seeming to try to make me 
feel at ease, we went up to take our leave 
of the Empress Dowager. After this was 
accomplished, we left the throne-room and 
made our adieus to the young Empress 
and princesses, and left the imperial in- 
closure for the palace of the Emperor’s 
father, which her Majesty had set aside 
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for the use of the Ladies Yu-Keng and 
myself while I was at work on the portrait. 


II 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE OF THE EMPRESS 
DOWAGER—A CHINESE REPAST— BOATING 


I was eager to be off the next morning, 
to have the promised long sitting from her 
Majesty. The sitting of the day before 
had only whetted my desire for further 
work on the portrait. When we arrived 
within the precincts, we met the Empress 
Dowager and the Emperor coming out of 
the great audience-hall from their joint 
audience. When her Majesty saw us she 
stopped, as did the whole train of her at- 
tendant ladies and ewauchs. She called 
me up to her side, took my hand, and 
asked me how I had rested and whether 
I felt ready for work. This question 
showed her penetration, for she had seen 
the day before, from my eagerness and the 
breathless haste with which I used every 
moment, that my work was my first object, 
and she smiled when she put the query. I 
walked along by her side from the audi- 
ence-hall to the throne-room where I had 
begun the portrait of the day before. 
When we reached the throne-room, she 
was divested of her official garments, took 
a cup of tea, and called one of her tiring- 
women to bring her the dress and orna- 
ments worn the day before, and she pre- 
pared to sit for me the second time. 

At this second sitting I looked at the 
Empress Dowager critically. I feared that 
the agreeable impression of her and of her 
personal appearance that I had formed the 
day before had probably been too hasty, 
the result of the unusual glamour in which 
I had begun the portrait. I thought per- 
haps the Oriental environment had dazzled 
me and prevented my seeing the Empress 
Dowager as she really was, and I looked 
forward to a disillusion. As she sat there 
upon the throne, before she was quite 
ready for me to begin, before she had 
transfixed me with her penetrating glance, 
before she knew I was looking at her, I 
scanned her person and face with all the 
penetration I could bring to bear, and this 
is what I saw: 

A perfectly proportioned figure, with 
head well set upon her shoulders and 
a fine presence; really beautiful hands, 
daintily small and high-bred in shape; a 














symmetrical, well-formed head, with a 
good development above the rather large 
ears ; jet-black hair, smoothly parted over 
a fine, broad brow; delicate, well-arched 
eyebrows ; brilliant black eyes, set perfectly 
straight in the head; a high nose of the 
type the Chinese call “noble,” broad be- 
tween the eyes and on a line with the 
forehead; an upper lip of great firmness ; 
a rather large but beautiful mouth, with 
mobile red lips, which, when parted over 
her firm white teeth, gave her smile a rare 
charm; a strong chin, but not of exagge- 
rated firmness, and with no marks of ob- 
stinacy.! Had I not known she was nearing 
her sixty-ninth year, I should have thought 
her a well-preserved woman of forty. 
Being a widow, she used no cosmetics. 
Her face had the natural glow of health, 
and one could see that exquisite care and 
attention were bestowed upon everything 
concerning her toilet. Personal neatness 
and an excellent taste in the choice of be- 
coming colors and ornaments enhanced 
this wonderfully youthful appearance, and 
a look of keen interest in her surroundings 
and remarkable intelligence crowned all 
these physical qualities and made an un- 
usually attractive personality. 

When I was so far in my study of her 
appearance, the Empress Dowager had 
finished speaking to her attendants, had 
settled herself ‘o her satisfaction on the 
throne, and she turned to me and asked 
what part of the portrait I was to work 
on. I had been told she would be much 
pleased if I would paint in the face. 
Thinking it was important to please her 
at the outset, instead of advancing and 
perfecting the drawing of the whole figure, 
as I should have done, I began on the 


1 In the firmament of the Son of Heaven 
A brilliant new star has risen !— 
Supple as the neck of the swan, 

Is the charm of her graceful form. 


From the firm contour of charming chin 
Springs the faultless oval of her fair face, 
Crowned by the harmonious arch 

Of a broad and noble brow. 


The stately profile, chiseled clear, 

Is dominated by the pure line of noble nose, 
Straight and slender and singularly mobile, 
Sensitive to all the impressions of the soul. 


Dewy lips with gracious curves 

Are the portals of a dainty mouth, 
Where often blooms the sweet flower 
Of a most alluring smile. 
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face ; first correcting the drawing as far as 
possible and then putting in a thin wash 
of color. During the sitting the ladies, 
attendants, and eunuchs were coming and 
going. She took tea and conversed, but 
seemed to understand that she must keep 
her head in the same position, and’ she 
would look over apologetically at me when 
she moved it. I did not wish her to be 
stiff, and preferred her moving a little to 
sitting like a statue. Her Majesty, like all 
Oriental ladies, smokes, and during the 
sitting the eunuchs or some of the prin- 
cesses brought her either the graceful 
water-pipe, of which she would take a few 
whiffs, or she would indulge in European 
cigarettes. She never allowed the latter to 
touch her lips, but used a long cigarette- 
holder. She was extremely graceful in her 
use of both the cigarette and water-pipe. 

After little more than an hour’s work 
her Majesty decided that enough had been 
done for the morning and that we both 
needed rest. She came over to look at the 
face, and it was easy to see that she liked 
it much better now that the color was 
being put in. She stood behind me, dis- 
cussing it for some time, and said she 
wished it were possible for some one else 
to pose for the face, so that she might sit 
and watch it grow. She thought it very 
wonderful that on the flat canvas the relief 
of the face could be represented. She then 
turned to me and said she knew I must be 
tired both mentally and bodily, as I stood 
at my work, advised me to go to my pa- 
vilion, have lunch, and rest, and added 
that she would try to give me another 
sitting in the afternoon before we went 
out for some sort of promenade. 

I returned to my pavilion with the 


Her face is lit by black and sparkling eyes, 
Whose flames, in hours of ease, 

With oblique caress, envelop and thrill 
That happy mortal allowed to see. 


When stern circumstance demands, 

Her graceful form an attitude of firmness takes, 

The soft glow of her brilliant eyes 

Grows penetrating and holds one with proud 
authority. 


O beauty Supreme! O brilliant Star 

Shining but for the Son of Heaven! 

From thy glowing soul radiate 

Love, daring, hope, intellect, ambition, power! 

From a Chinese poet—written at a time when 
the Empress Dowager was twenty-five years 
old. 































































Ladies Yu-Keng, whom her Majesty had 
appointed to keep me company for the 
meals in my own quarters. There was a 
young Manchu girl at court, whose father 
had been an attaché at Berlin, who spoke 
German and English; she, also, had been 
ordered by her Majesty to take her meals 
with us, so that I might have pleasant 
company and be able to converse in my 
own language and have proper relaxation 
during my meals. Besides, I did not know 
enough Chinese to direct the servants or 
make my wants known, and these ladies 
were her Majesty’s interpreters. 

The meals at the palace were all of the 
most lavish description, twenty or thirty 
dishes being placed upon the table at the 
beginning of the meal, while macaroni, 
rice, and a few other things were .served 
from a side table. The Chinese are passed 
masters in the culinary art, and the deli- 
cacies seen at good Chinese tables are fit 
for a repast of Lucullus. Sharks’ fins, deers’ 
sinews, birds’ tongues, rare fish, bird’s-nest 
soups, fish brains, shrimps’ eggs, and many 
other extraordinary dishes, make up the 
every-day menu. No one can cook goose, 
duck, and, in fact, all fowls and game, to 
such perfection as the Chinese. Their 
soups are of a delicacy and flavor quite 
unequaled. Their bread and cakes seem 
to the foreigner, at first, the least delecta- 
ble of their viands. Their bread particu- 
larly, which is steamed instead of baked, 
is not tempting ; but when one getsover, or, 
rather, through, the raw-looking outside, 
with its five cochineal spots surmounting 
its pyramidal form, it is very sweet and 
wholesome. It is made of gray flour, as 
the Chinese do not believe in whitening 
the flour as we do. They make delicious 
creams, as to consistency; and these and 
their sweets generally are much esteemed 
by foreigners. 

At the palace the food is served in tall 
dishes of painted Chinese porcelain, and 
everything is placed upon the table at once 
—soups, roast, sweets, all except the rice 
and macaroni. These latter dishes the 
Chinese eat boiling hot, and they are kept 
on chafing-dishes until served. * Each per- 
son has a bowl, a small saucer, and a pair 
of chop-sticks. A small square of very 
soft cloth is used as a napkin. There is 
never any salt upon the table. The small 
saucer at the side of each guest contains a 
very salty sauce; if extra salt is needed, 
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this sauce is used. The Chinese consider 
powdered salt too coarse for seasoning 
food after it is cooked. 

They rarely drink at meals, and when 
they do, only tiny cups, about the size of 
a liqueur-glass, of heated wine. This is 
poured out of silver teapots, and is kept 
hot by being placed in receptacles con- 
taining boiling water. Their wines are 
more like liqueurs than ours; they are gen- 
erally distilled with flowers and herbs and 
have a delightful “bouquet.” Some of 
these wines have most poetic names, such 
as “dew from the early morning rose,” 
and “drops from the hands of Buddha.” 
The Chinese never drink cold water, nor 
do they take tea at meals. For me, being 
a foreigner, champagne was always pro- 
vided, as well as claret or Burgundy. The 
Chinese do not drink coffee. After leaving 
the table, they take tea without milk or 
sugar. 

The middle of the day is set aside for 
the siesta, and during the heat of the sum- 
mer every one goes to her apartments for 
two hours after luncheon. As I found the 
Chinese bed-cushions too hard to rest well 
upon, I took to my pavilion a foreign, 
eiderdown cushion, which I used for sev- 
eral days, until one day, on going to my 
room, I found two lovely new cushions 
with pale-blue, removable silk slips. On 
touching them, I found tliem to be soft, 
and deliciously cool and fragrant as well. 
They were made of tea-leaves, and had 
been sent as a present from the Empress 
Dowager. I found them a great improve- 
ment over eiderdown or feather cushions, 
especially for summer use. Though I did 
not care for this long midday rest, I was 
forced to go to my room and remain there, 
as there was nothing else to do. 

When her Majesty awakes, the news 
flashes like an electric spark through all 
the precincts and over the whole inclosure, 
and every one is on the gui vive in a mo- 
ment. The young Empress and the prin- 
cesses go up to her Majesty’s throne-room 
to be present at her “ver. When her after- 
noon toilet is made, the Empress Dowager 
comes out of her private apartments into 
the throne-room and generally partakes of 
some light refreshment, or drinks a cup of 
tea or some fruit-juice. 

She gave me a short sitting after her 
nap this second day, and then ordered the 
boats for a row on the lake. Attended by 
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the young Empress and princesses, and 
with the usual train of attendants and eu- 
nuchs, we went out into the court of the 
throne-room, and passed through a small 
pavilion opening directly upon the beau- 
tiful white marble terrace, with its quaintly 
carved marble balustrade, which stretches 
all along the southern side of the lake. 
Her Majesty’s own barge lay at the foot 
of the marble steps, and numbers of other 
barges and boats lay around, forming a 
little fleet. She descended the steps and 
entered the barge. The young Empress, 
princesses, and ladies followed. Her 
Majesty sat in the yellow, throne-like chair 
in the middle of the raised platform of 
the barge. The young Empress, princesses, 
and ladies took their places as decreed 
by centuries-old tradition. They sat upon 
cushions placed upon the carpeted floor 
of the raised platform of the barge. 

When I stepped on, her Majesty mo- 
tioned me to come near her and sit at her 
right. The young Empress was on her 
left. Several of the high eunuchs stood 
at the back of the Empress Dowager’s 
chair with her extra wraps, bonbons, ciga- 
rettes, water-pipes, etc. There were two 
rowers on the barge, who stood with their 
long oars to guide it, for it was attached 
by great yellow ropes to two boats, manned 
by twenty-four rowers each, and was towed 
along by them. Only the eunuchs of the 
highest rank, her Majesty’s personal at- 
tendants, went on the barge with her, and 
the two boatmen simply guided it. All 
the palace boatmen stand to their oars, 
for they cannot sit in the presence of her 
Majesty, even though not upon the im- 
perial barge. And it is only on the barge 
that the Empress and ladies sit in the 
presence of the Empress Dowager without 
being invited by her to do so. 

A number of flatboats followed the im- 
perial barge with the army of eunuchs that 
go to make up the train of their Majesties 
when they move about the palace or 
grounds. One boat carried portable stoves 
and all the necessary arrangements for 
making tea. As this is taken so frequently 
by her Majesty and the ladies, it may be 
called for at any time. 

We were rowed across the lake to one 
of the islands, and when we looked back 
at the palaces, the memorial arches, the 
temple-crowned hills, the curious camel- 
back bridges, and the beautiful white 
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marble terraces jutting out into the lake 
with its islands, the scene was indeed fairy- 
like. We were then rowed into a field of 
beautiful lotus-flowers, and her Majesty 
ordered some pulled by the eunuchs to be 
given to the ladies. She seemed delighted 
at my sincere admiration of this beautiful 
water-plant, so dear to the Chinese. After 
an hour on the lake, we were rowed back 
to our starting-point and disembarked. 
This time the princesses and ladies left 
the barge first and stood to receive the 
Empress Dowager when she landed. When 
she had dined she asked us to dine with 
the young Empress and ladies at her table 
in her throne-room, after which we made 
our adieus and returned to our own palace, 
without the precincts. 
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THE YOUNG EMPRESS AND LADIES 
OF THE COURT 


THE young Empress, the first lady of the 
court after her Majesty the Empress 
Dowager, was to me a charming char- 
acter. She is the daughter of the Duke 
Chow, general of one of the Manchu 
Banner Corps and a brother of the reign- 
ing Empress Dowager. She is thus a first 
cousin of the Emperor, and is his senior 
by three years. Her mother, a lady of high 
birth, ancient lineage, and great distinction, 
brought her up with much care. She also 
had the advantage of being a great deal 
at the court with her august aunt, and is 
highly accomplished, according to Chinese 
standards. She was affianced at an early 
age to the Emperor, but, as the custom 
is, their marriage did not take place for 
several years later. It was celebrated with 
great pomp at the Winter Palace in Feb- 
ruary, 1889, the week before the young 
Emperor himself took in hand the reins of 
government, held up to that time by the 
Empress Dowager, when he became Em- 
peror in reality. 

The young Empress has the erect car- 
riage and light, swift walk of the Empress 
Dowager. She is small, not quite five feet 
tall, with exquisitely dainty hands and feet, 
of most patrician type. She has a narrow, 
high-bred face, with a thin, high nose. Her 
eyes are more of the Chinese type, as we 
conceive it, than either the Emperor’s or the 
Empress Dowager’s. Her chin is long and 
of the type generally called strong. Her 
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‘ mouth is large and extremely sensitive. 
Her eyes have so kindly a look, her. face 
shines with so sweet an expression, criti- 
cism is disarmed, and she seems beautiful. 
She has a sweet dignity, charming man- 
ners, and a lovable nature; but there is 
sometimes in her eyes a look of patient res- 
ignation that is almost pathetic. I should 
not say she possessed any great executive 
ability, though full of tact; but while the 
Empress Dowager was in retirement and 
she was the first lady at court, she is said 
to have shown great capability in her con- 
duct of affairs. Her dignity, perfect breed- 
ing, and natural kindness of heart would 
insure this. 

The next lady, after the young Em- 
press, is the only secondary wife of the 
Emperor. She is said to have been ex- 
tremely beautiful at the time she was 
chosen as his second wife by the Empress 
Dowager. She belongs to an excellent 
family, being the daughter of a viceroy; 
but though only twenty-eight years old 
when I knew her, she was already very 
stout, and there were visible few remains 
of great beauty. She has very large, full- 
orbed, brown eyes, and still has a beauti- 
fully clear complexion ; but her nose is flat, 
her mouth large and weak ; the contour of 
her face is marred by layers of flesh, her 
forehead does not indicate much intelli- 
gence, and she has very little distinction 
in appearance. She seems good-natured, 
but is neither very clever nor tactful. She 
is not a favorite among the ladies gen- 
erally, and is not nearly so interesting in 
any way as the young Empress. She is, 
however, treated with the most kindly con- 
sideration by the young Empress and has 
precedence over all the other ladies, and 
her position at court is second only to 
that of the young Empress. Whenever I 
mention the young Empress, it may be 
understood that the secondary wife fol- 
lowed immediately after her, coming be- 
fore the princesses or any other of the 
ladies forming the court of the Empress 
Dowager. I have often seen references 
made to the “imperial harem”; there is 
no such thing as an imperial harem at the 
court of his Majesty the Emperor K wang- 
Hsu. He has only these two wives. 

Her Majesty’s ladies-in-waiting are 
principally princesses of the blood or the 
widows of imperial princes. Her first lady, 
Sih-Gerga (fourth princess), daughter of 


Prince Ching, the prime minister, is a 
widow of twenty-four. She married, at 
the age of sixteen, a son of a high Man- 
chu official (then viceroy of Tientsin), and 
was left a widow a few months later. She 
is a beautiful young woman, with face a 
perfect oval, large, brown eyes, and a clear, 
magnolia-leaf complexion of. exquisite 
texture. She would be called beautiful, 
judged by any standard. She has no. chil- 
dren of her own, but, like most ladies of 
position who are widows or childless, has 
an adopted son. 

Adopted children in China are much 
closer in relationship than is a child by 
adoption with us. In many instances their 
own parents are still living when they are 
adopted, and even these parents speak 
of their child as the son of the adopted 
mother or parent, and bow to her wishes 
in bringing up the child. 

The next two ladies of the court are 
two duchesses, also widows. Widows in 
China never remarry, or, if they do, they 
lose caste and reputation. They are not 
sacrificed on the funeral pyres of their 
departed husbands, as in India; but a 
voluntary suicide on the part of a widow 
in China is still looked upon as a noble 
act. A widow who remains faithful to the 
memory of her husband during a long life 
is rewarded by the greatest respect andcon- 
sideration during her life and is honored 
after death. 

If a girl prefers to remain unmarried, 
if a widow remains faithful to the memory 
of her husband, she is honored after her 
death with much pomp and ceremony, 
and great memorial arches are erected in 
her memory. All over China one is con- 
stantly coming upon these arches to widows 
and virgins. If the family is not sufficiently 
wealthy to raise these monuments them- 
selves, public subscriptions are taken, all 
the relatives contribute, and often the in- 
habitants of the village or the country 
where the heroine lived beg to be allowed 
to have their part in raising a monument 
to her memory. These arches, of stone or 
wood, are elaborately carved, sometimes 
with remarkable sculptures of fabulous ani- 
mals, flowers, and thousands of birds of 
every kind (these latter showing the im- 
mortality the soul has acquired). Across 
the entablature of the arch, cut deep into 
the stone or wood, and gilded or painted 
in glowing vermilion, shines the name of 
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From a sketch by Katharine A.Carl. Half-tone plate engraved by G. M. Lewis 


THE EMPRESS AND LADIES OF THE COURT IN THE IMPERIAL BARGE ON THE LAKE OF THE SUMMER PALACE 











From sketches by Katharine A. Carl 


PRINCESSES OF THE COURT IN WINTER COSTUME 
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the virgin or widow to whom it is erected, 
and on the sides of the arch is inscribed 
an account of her virtuous acts. 

A girl is sometimes affianced at the 
early age of from six to eight years, and 
the affanced is from that time spoken of 
as her husband. Should he die before 
they marry, which is never earlier than 
sixteen for the bride, she is considered a 
“widow,” and must henceforth live the 
life of a recluse. She can never marry 
any one else. She may adopt a son, who 
will call her “ mother” ; but she may never 
hope for the joys of family life of her own, 
without calling down upon her head the 
obloquy of all whose respect she desires. 
She wears deep mourning the first three 
years after his death, and then second 
mourning; and she can never again put 
on the festive red, joyous green, or any 
other color except blue or violet—second 
mourning. 

The northern Chinese and the Manchu 
‘ladies use a great deal of paint and powder 
on their faces; but a widow can never add 
one artificial iota to the rose of her cheek, 
to the cherry of her lips, or the lily of her 
brow. She can nevermore use paint or 
powder. In most instances the Chinese 
ladies are but the prettier for this, for they 
have beautiful skins, and the use of pow- 
der and paint is carried to such an excess 
as to be quite unnatural. 

There are only eight of her Majesty’s 
ladies who live always in the palace, but 
this number is increased about four times 
on festive occasions. ‘The Princess Im- 
perial, the Empress Dowager’s adopted 
daughter, is the first of the princesses at 
court, and, when she comes to the palace, 
ranks next to the Empress and secondary 
wife of the Emperor. 

One evening, at dinner in the throne- 
room, Sih-Gerga undertook to tell me the 
relationships of the different princesses to 
one another and to the young Empress. 
Incidentally, this made them related to the 
Emperor and the Empress Dowager, but 
neither of their Majesties’ names was men- 
tioned in this connection, for such would 
have been a great piece of presumption, 
amounting almost to sacrilege. ‘They might 
be related, but no princess would dare 
mention suchathing. It would be against 
all the laws of Chinese propriety. I 
found, after this explanation of Sih-Gerga’s, 
that the ladies were all related by consan- 
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guinity or marriage to one another and to 
the young Empress. 

There are a number of tiring-women and 
maids in the palace who are called by out- 
siders “slaves’’; but they are not slaves, 
or, if they are so, it is only for a time, a 
space of ten years. Every spring the 
daughters of the lowest of the Manchu 
families, the Seventh and Eighth Banners, 
are brought into the palace to be chosen 
from, by the Empress and Empress Dow- 
ager, for maids and tiring-women. One 
day, on going to the palace, I saw a 
number of ordinary carts near one of the 
postern gates, and I learned that they had 
brought crowds of these girls of the fami- 
lies of the Eighth Banner. ‘They are first 
passed in review by the chief eunuch, and 
he selects from them those he thinks may 
please her Majesty. ‘These pass before 
her, and she tells the chief eunuch which 
ones are to remain in the palace. ‘They 
are brought to the palace from the ages 
of ten to sixteen years. ‘They remain in 
service for ten years, after which time they 
are allowed to return to their families; 
and in case they have been satisfactory and 
have pleased their Majesties, they are given 
a comfortable dot and are provided with 
a handsome marriage outfit, which causes 
them to make much better marriages than 
they would otherwise do. During their 
so-called ten years’ slavery in the palace 
they live upon the fat of the land, and have 
beautiful clothes and many advantages. 
They wear, while in her Majesty’s service, 
blue gowns, with their hair plainly parted 
at the side and braided in a single long 
braid (tied with red silk cords) which 
hangs down the back. They wear a bunch 
of flowers over each ear. ‘The young Em- 
press and the secondary wife, as well as 
each of the princesses, have their own 
maids and tiring-women, who remain in 
the private quarters of these ladies. 

Besides these young maids, there are in 
the palace a number of old women, ser- 
vants of her Majesty, who have been mar- 
ried and have children; these overlook 
the younger women, direct the work of 
the lower eunuchs, and are in a position 
somewhat similar to housekeepers with us. 
Among these is a Chinese woman who 
nursed her Majesty through a long illness 
about twenty-five years since and saved 
her life by giving her mother’s milk to 
drink. ‘The Empress Dowager, who never 
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forgets a favor, has always kept this woman 
in the palace. Being a Chinese, she had 
bound feet. Her Majesty, who cannot bear 
even to see them, had her feet unbound and 
carefully treated, until now she can walk 
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maids are bought when they and their mis- 
tresses are children, they grow up together, 
and though the maid never forgets the 
respect due her mistress, they are on a 
much more friendly footing than mistress 
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comfortably. Her Majesty has educated 
the son, who was an infant at the time of 
her illness, and whose natural nourishment 
she partook of. This young man is already 
a secretary in a good yamen (government 
office). 

No Chinese lady of position ever dresses 
herself or combs her own hair, and she 
generally has three or four personal maids. 
These are, in many instances, bought out- 
right from their parents, and might be 
considered really slaves; but they are 
treated with great consideration and even 
friendliness by their mistresses, and have 
in most instances a happy lot. As these 
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and maid could ever be in Europe in such 
cases. 

The first of a lady’s maids stands behind 
her at table, no matter how many servitors 
there may be, goes out with her, sits with 
her, sleeps either in her room or at her 
door, and is almost her constant com- 
panion. When the time comes for them 
to marry, they are given a comfortable 
outfit by their mistresses, and are cared 
for to the third and fourth generation ; but 
the children of the so-called slaves are 
free, unless the mother or parents decide, 
of their own free will, to sell them, as they 
have been sold, to some good family. 


(To be continued) 
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“4Q7OU do not understand me,” stam- 
| mered the interpreter from Cairo. 
“Ves, I do, wretch,” shrilled the widow. 

“Vou said that—”’ 

“Hush, my dear Eirene; the mourners 
will hear us through the door,” he en- 
treated, nervously fumbling the wisp of 
clay-colored hair lately acquired to con- 
ceal his small chin. 

“Tt is not the widow's place to hush at 
this time,” she retorted, catching fast- 
falling tears in her thumb-bottle. “And I 
will tell everybody how you have insulted 
me before his body is entirely cold.” 

“Peste! Confound it! I was your hus- 
band’s closest friend, and, as is the way of 
our clan, he bequeathed you to me.” 

“What! You little hyena! Well, if he 
said so, he was n't in his right mind. He 
was in the Valley of Wanderings, strug- 
gling between the clutch of Satan and 
Saint Michael. At any rate, you have no 
sense of shame.” 

“My dear Eirene, don’t talk so loud. I 
merely feared that somebody else might 
speak first—”’ 

“Oh, these heirs are keen on bequests. 
Word-parrot! this is a free country, and | 
sha’n’t be bequeathed to anybody except 
myself. I know you. You want my cats.” 

“ Not so, not so,”’ protested the inter- 


preter, wiping his receding brow with the 
red mourning-handkerchief. “ 1 don’t like 
cats. LI never thought of your cats.” 

“Then you are no honest Egyptian. I 
would n't trust a man that did n’t like 
cats. Evil follows malice to cats. Last 
week fe kicked Thoth, son of Ra, and 
to-day he worries on the Sacred Scales.” 

“ Maskee!”’ cried the interpreter with a 
Portuguese shrug. “ What ze devil! You're 
a nice Coptic Christian. Still hankering 
after the goddess Bast et les petites super- 
stitions.”’ 

“Enough!” sobbed the widow. “ Wait 
—wait until I speak out at the grave!” 

She opened the parlor door that gave 
on the alley and left the discomfited man 
to gaze on a prospect of clothes-lines in 
back yards and to catch the vague, dolor- 
ous mewing of threescore cats immured 
in the cellar, with an occasional glimpse 
of kitten faces at the little wire-screened 
window. 

Within the parlor many mourners were 
assembled to honor the departed merchant. 
The women were gaily dressed in Ameri- 
can style, but their hair was disheveled 
and their faces were smeared with indigo 
and kohl. ‘They shrieked and wrung their 
hands. ‘The men, on the contrary, sat 
shabbily indifferent on the couches about 
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the room, smoking narghiles and drinking 
coffee. They talked leisurely of business 
and the weather, finishing out sentences 
interrupted by the overloud feminine 
lament. ‘The coffin was laid on a couch 
in the center of the room, and newcomers 
were assured that its occupant’s flaxen 
robe had been steeped in the river Jordan 

the only garment of this virtue in the 
colony. Moreover, the deceased held in 
his hand a splinter of wood from his native 
place, Shebin, where Noah’s ark landed 
after the flood. 

“It is unfortunate, neighbor Siamon,”’ 
remarked Hanno the scribe, “ that we have 
no more authentic records of Noah’s pere- 
grination.”’ 

“Oh, it is perfectly clear,” replied the 
bow-legged bird-trainer, cheerfully. “ Did 
not Noah utter the word Shai-bayen when 
he landed—and the bird he sent forth to 
bear witness ?”’ 

The widow, entering at this juncture, 
consulted a small mirror on the wall. It 
made her weep afresh to see the lines of 
grief in her dusky features, the redness of 
hazel eyes that squinted to narrow slits 
under bushy eyebrows, the quivering of 
her nose, and the palpitation of her fuzz- 
covered upper lip—a face that resembled 
one of her beloved pussies. Lifting the 
mirror in her short, thick hands, she shat- 
tered it on the floor and wildly asked why 
it had not been broken like the rest, know- 
ing well she had given orders to have 
fresh mirrors put up. Next she snatched 
a rug from the floor and turned it upside 
down, dabbed some indigo on her cheek, 
and turned several pictures on the wall 
bottom side up. 

“Q-0-0-0-0, my husband!” she wailed, 
dropping on her knees before the coffin. 
“ Here is my ear; speak to me! Thou wast 
a prince among men. Oh, how we did love 
each other! How fond thou wast of the 
cats!” 

“She told us herself that he kicked one 
last week,’’ muttered Amina the lace- 
maker, a spiteful old woman. 

“Q-o-0-0-0, my husband! see how I 
mourn! I have made myself ugly for thee. 
My ear-rings are twisted and my sandals 
worn heel foremost. I have broken all the 
looking-glasses.”’ 

“Not half as many as they smashed at 
the funeral last week,” whispered the lace- 
maker. 


The widow rose, glowered at Amina, 
and uttered the same warning she had 
given the interpreter: “ Wait until I speak 
at the grave.” 

There was a lull in the mourning noises, 
which permitted the mewing and snarling 
of sixty cats to ascend from the regions 
below. 

“IT must feed the poor darlings,” ex- 
claimed the widow, hurrying from the 
parlor. 

“She thinks more of them than of her 
husband,” was Amina’s parting shot. “I 
am sorry for his successor.” 

“ Oh, the interpreter is a learned man,” 
said Hanno, gravely, fondling his white 
beard, but with an amused glint in his eye. 

In the afternoon the priest came, and 
putting on his brocaded vestments, he 
lighted many candles and performed the 
ceremony of “calming.” The women be- 
came quiet, adjusted their clothes, and 
washed their faces. The pictures and rugs 
were restored to their proper positions. 

‘The next morning a very large delega- 
tion from the colony rode in hacks to the 
suburban cemetery, hopeful that Eirene 
would justify her reputation of sharp wit 
on this one occasion when a Coptic woman 
has liberty of speech. Every one impa- 
tiently awaited the conclusion of the cere- 
monies at the grave, which was flanked 
with rosesof Sharon and a feathery-plumed 
cypress. The lute-players and the singers 
made doleful music, while the mourners 
stood in a broken circle with hands bent 
downward at the wrist. Some oven-baked 
dust was tossed on the coffin and the earth 
shoveled after. 

“ Now, Eirene,” said the priest, motion- 
ing back the others, “thou art entitled to 
the last talk with thy husband. Thou hast 
privilege to say on without being answered. 
Unburden thyself, and hereafter hold thy 
peace.” 

The interpreter, standing under a weep- 
ing willow, shuddered and wiped his fore- 
head. Amina and some other women who 
had a reason were likewise affected by 
nervous chills. 

“Oh, my dear husband,” began the 
widow in purring Arabic as she crouched 
at the grave-side, “dost thou know what I 
have done to secure thy happiness? Is 
this abode pleasing to thy sight? Lo, I 
have ordered a full-sized wax image of 
thee to be sent to thy native town and 
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buried with thy kin, so that at the last 
trump one or the other body may arise 
glorified. As for myself, thank God, the 
business is in a good condition and the 
pets of Basta are thriving. ‘There is no 
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duct of my wretched neighbors. There is 
an old wrinkled lace-maker who accepts 
my hospitality and utters jealous lies be- 
hind my back. She is uglier than my one- 
eyed Madras he-cat. ‘Then there is that 
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malignant or cheating relative whom I 
may accuse.” 

The interpreter breathed a sigh of relief. 
Amina and the other women visibly ex- 
pressed their satisfaction. 

“No relative, it is true,” went on the 
widow in a shriller tone, “but, oh, my be- 
loved, | am worried to death by the con- 





stingy thing whose husband toils at the 
buried cities, and who commits sacrilege 
by keeping a dog in the house, refusing a 
kitten that I offered very cheap. More- 
over, the neighbor who borrowed two cups 
of flour a week ago.” 

As the widow pursued this vein, de- 
nouncing all her women neighbors, the 
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interpreter felt convinced that he was to 
escape. 

“The worst is yet to tell, dear husband,” 
shrieked Eirene, clawing the earth. “I 
have been outraged and insulted before thy 
body was cold. A fellow who gads about 
without any means of support asked me 
to marry him. ‘The scamp pretended that 
you had bequeathed me. And why such 
indecent haste? He was afraid another 
might get my money that I have made 
breeding the cats. Oh, the rascal! Heaven 
knows how many wives he has already in 
Cairo, Stamboul, and New York. Of 
course you know the person I mean—him 
who posed as your friend, a man hitherto 
esteemed in the colony, though his blood 
is pale with a foreign strain. He is that 
ugly little interpreter with the small chin. 
As if one could improve one’s features 
with three white hairs. May the cats 
scratch his eyes out!” 

It was said afterward that this was 
merely the widow’s introduction. But 
the interpreter, misjudging her rhetorical 
ability, believed that she had covered the 
subject, and he drifted away through the 
screening foliage of linden-trees and bronze 
beeches. 

After this it was natural for him to vow 
the banishment of relicts from the sphere 
of fancy; he kept himself secluded, know- 
ing that he was the butt of prodigious 
ridicule throughout the colony. By no 
means a sensitive man, he nevertheless 
could not ignore the sly jests and gibes that 
assailed him on every side. When he met 
patriarchs like Hanno and Siamon, he was 
seriously reprimanded and advised. ‘They 
spoke of righting some wrong. If he had 
insulted some one he ought to apologize 
by the homeopathic method. Once when 
he tried to change the subject by complain- 
ing of insomnia and bad dreams, Siamon 
replied earnestly : 

“That ’s it, my friend. Every man has 
a wife, either spiritual or in the flesh. You 
are a bachelor and evade your duty. Your 
afrit-wife kneels on your chest every night 
and tears away your breath.” 

‘The interpreter paled, but attempted an 
incredulous smile. 

“At least,’ said Hanno, “I hope you 
did not leave Egypt to escape the bache- 
lor-tax.” 

“Let me tell you, friend,” resumed 
Siamon, “the worst kind of ghost-wife, 


which I had once myself, is the kind that 
vanishes gradually. First a hand and then 
an arm, until there is left only eyes and a 
red tongue wagging at you out of darkness. 
Ya salam! Have you had that yet?” 

“She is named Eirene, which betokens 
Peace,” said the scribe, “and her inner 
nature must correspond. ‘The nettle does 
not sting a swift hand.” 

“Have you had the vanishing specter 
yet?” persisted Siamon. 

“Bah! What zilly nonzense!” muttered 
the interpreter, twisting the wisp at his 
chin. “Zese are old wives’ fabliaux ; yez.” 

It came to pass, however, after a few 
such conversations that he paid a visit to 
the widow's house under pretense of set- 
tling the estate of her husband. 

She was sitting in the kitchen with three 
choice kittens on her lap drinking milk out 
of a nursing-bottle. Two tortoise-shell cats 
fed themselves from a saucer at her feet. 
Above her head, in a cage, a gray Nile 
cat was whirling frenziedly within a wheel 
—a blur of glaring eyes, white teeth, and 
fuzzy tail. Along the window-sills ex- 
tended a dado of cats, blue Carthusians, 
pink-lipped Persians, rusty-spotted Madras, 
brown-cheeked fishers of Malabar. Wan- 
dering over the floor and about the furni- 
ture were lean blacks, fat striped pussies, 
tailless Crimeans, fawn-colored out-toeing 
Chinese cats, flat-headed Bokharas, stiff- 
haired Mombas, scrawny, ill-tempered 
cats, wise-looking, cynical cats, and sweetly 
amiable cats. Finally a dozen truculent 
Thomases occupied a row of hutches along 
the sunny part of the wall, whence they 
darted vicious claws at enemies or invited 
the caresses of admirers. As for the noise, 
it was a multitudinous compound of an 
orphan-asylum and an orchestra tuning up. 

When all her pets had been fed and 
somewhat quieted, Eirene deigned to take 
notice of the caller. 

“ Ah, my dear lady,” he exclaimed, “ this 
makes me homesick for your native city, 
Tel Basta, the sacred home of cats and their 
goddess Bast. Many a dollar I have earned 
there from travelers—”’ 

“By twisting the truth,” she replied 
coolly. 

“What? That is to say, an interpreter 
must interpret.” 

“Verily. I hear you did not attend the 
funeral.” 

“What! I was certainly there—at a 
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little distance. You know, Eirene, you did 
me a great wrong. It was a mistake.” 

“Ts it true that you are haunted by an 
afrit-wife ?” 

“ Bah!” The interpreter laughed feebly. 
“Ts it true that you worship Bast in the 
moonlight ?” 

“Did you come here to join in the wor- 
ship ?”’ 

“Well, I don’t know. Is there anything 
I can do, Eirene—” 

“ Anything ? They say you are a talker 
and language-twister.” 

“You misunderstand, O Shining Light. 
Is it not difficult for you to conduct this 
cattery alone by yourself ?”’ 

“What do you know about cats, O 
wise one? Let me see you wash one, for 
example.” 

“Oh, of course I don't mean that. But 
do you not see how a clever man might 
help you in the business? You exhibit at 
the cat-show in the Madison Square. Lam 
a great talker. I will tell the American 
people about your pets and they will buy 
many at big prices.” 

She reflected awhile, embracing the 
bushy-tailed hazel-eyed Siamese, whose 
features closely approximated to her own. 

“ Perhaps | will hire you to talk on trial. 
How much do you want for two talks a 
day for a week?” 

“Well, the cats are smaller than the 
elephants and camels I am accustomed to 
recommend at Coney Island, so the price 
would be smaller. But it grieves me, O 
Early Dew, that you should think of 
diverting the love-pain into a bargain. I 
meant to say that it was not good for a 
woman to be alone and unprotected, 
especially when her husband—” 

“So you still hanker after unearned 
money! You wish to idle your time in the 
café, telling stories.” 

“ Hush, hush, my dear Eirene! I have 
great plans for us both. On my own part 
I mean to establish a guides’ bureau in 
New York to show the Americans the 
sights of their city. I will hire many men, 
and especially Hanno, if he will cut his 
long beard and learn to speak fast.”’ 

“You have many ideas in your head,” 
she retorted, “but few blisters on your 
hands.” 

“It is evidence of my sincerity,” he 
retorted, “that I endure your words so 
patiently.” 


“Your mouth is full and your pocket- 
book is empty.” 

“How many suitors do you expect to 
have at this rate?” 

“The Nile is full of crocodiles,” she 
concluded. 

He was silent for a long time, and in 
his bitterness of spirit felt like retiring 
forever. The gray acrobat in the cage 
stopped whirling and spit downward at a 
hutch rival who was flirting with a green 
Javanese. At length he decided to make 
a last attempt. 

“ Eirene,” he said gently, “I know the 
truth, that your previous experience has 
prejudiced you against men. Your hus- 
band was sickly and incompetent, though 
otherwise meritorious. You had to support 
and nurse him like a child. It was noble 
of you to praise him so when he crossed 
the wide river, especially when you thought 
how he scorned and ill-treated your be- 
loved pets.” 

Eirene’s heart was touched. Her eyes 
became narrow and moist. 

“Yes, this is the truth,” he went on. 
“ Now I will not say that I am capable 
of loving them as thou dost, for perfect 
knowledge is requisite; but truly I esteem 
cats, and here is a little girdle set with 
cat’s-eyes which I bought for thee.” 

“Qh, it is handsome!” cried the widow, 
in spite of herself. “ Yes, it is very pretty.” 

She fitted it on her ample waist and 
stood before a mirror. 

“ Khud—take it, then.” 

“ Kettar kherak,” she replied warmly. 
“Thy goods increase!’ 

“ Now I must be going,” said the astute 
interpreter, 

“No, no. Stay awhile, drink coffee and 
smoke. Then return at nightfall and you 
may walk with me to the pier where my 
darlings take their airing.” 

The enchanted suitor spent the whole 
day with the widow, and learned how to 
wash cats, amuse cats, and feed kittens 
from a nursing-bottle. He learned all the 
secrets of a successful cattery—the treat- 
ment of sick and well, feeble-minded and 
precocious; how to interpret oracular 
noises and clairvoyant eyes; how the ani- 
mals must be kept confined by day but 
released at night to roam through the 
colony, secure from molestation at the 
hands of the pious Egyptians. At twilight 
a procession of frisky cats and kittens fol- 
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lowed the widow and the interpreter across 
West street, now deserted of trucks and 
cabs, to the steamboat pier. Here the 
animals, like trained hunters, took up 
separate trails of rats and mice and scam- 
pered through the piled-up merchandise. 
There was a little wrangling over the same 
quarry between a green-eyed Maltese and 
a tailless Manx. Several of the cats, before 
eating their prey, brought them proudly 
to the feet of their mistress, who stood 
with her friend at the pier’s end looking 
out over the light-reflecting water. 

So much harmony could not endure. 
When they returned to the house, it being 
quite dark inside, the interpreter stepped 
with both feet on a thick, squdgy tail. 
The caterwauling arose to heaven, and 
still above it the hoarse shrieks of Eirene. 
The interpreter leaped in the air and blas- 
phemed in many languages. When the 
hanging lamps had been lighted, the widow 
glanced at the sufferer of the mangled tail 
and a terrible wrath shot from her nar- 
rowed feline eyes. 

“It is the same my husband kicked! 
Ruh! Out of my house!” 

Hanno and Siamon were personages too 
reverend to promote a mere jest, so it must 
have been benevolence on their part when 
they made light of such mishaps and ex- 
horted the suitor not to drop the rose be- 
cause of the thorns. The oid men, being 
unmarried, argued the more eloquently in 
favor of the institution. Hanno quoted 
the law and the poets, while the bird- 
trainer invoked legend, and with glistening 
eyes cited the connubial felicity of his 
young nephew Musa. 

“ Blessed is the anger of a loving wife,” 
said Siamon. “It is like unto the mip a 
faithful camel gives to her master.” 

“It is written,” declared Hanno, “ that 
the daughters of Tel Basta are more viva 
cious than the fawns of Beharieh—” 

“S'e iss impozzible,” growled the inter- 
preter. 

“If she was bequeathed to you,” said 
the scribe, “it is your duty to accept the 
bequest.” 

“Have you been troubled yet,” asked 
Siamon, innocently, “ by the vanishing wife 
that ends by wagging her red tongue at 
you ?” 

3arbe de Saint Jean! I would rather 
have an afrit-wife sit on my chest than 
have my eyes clawed by a human cat. ‘The 
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law does not make me accept a bequest. 
S’e iss impozzible. What do I care for her 
money ?”’ 

Nevertheless, a few days later it was 
reported that the interpreter had made his 
peace with the widow by presenting her 
with a bracelet to match the cat's-eye 
girdle. He was seen walking with her 
nightly to the pier at the head cf the 
pussy procession, and several times he had 
been at the drug-store buying catnip and 
other soothing herbs and musky perfumes 
grateful to feline nostrils. 

When the cat-show at the Madison 
Square Garden occurred, it was known 
definitely that the pair were engaged. At- 
tired in a frock coat, a Count d'Orsay hat, 
spats, and white-satin vest, the interpreter 
stood four hours a day beside Eirene’s ex- 
hibit and spouted its merits in a jargon 
that entranced every auditor. Members 
of the colony were awed and filled with 
pride, regretting the light respect they had 
accorded to a genius. 

“Tadeiz and gentlemen,” declaimed the 
orator with suave accent, “zare are a 
plethora of cats wizin eyezight, some 
admir-able, some lesso, but zis iss ze only 
zenuine exhibit by a lady from ze sacred 
cat city of Tel Basta, ancient called Bu- 
bastis. Zees puss are descended by pedi- 
gree from ze half-divine beings of ze 
goddess Bast, and zeir parents repose as 
mummies under ver’ sumptuous monu- 
ments. Like great Napoleon say, dis green 
eyes look down at us from ze forty cen- 
turies. Zey know everyzing—zey tell for- 
tunes better as ze stars. Look at ze lady! 
Look at ze cats! Zey are both tres jolie. 
Behold here ze whirling black Ptolemy, 
who make twenty-zeven revolugions wiz ze 
moon (Yes, madame, ten dollars, two hun- 
dred piasters, two and half napoleon), 
and look at ze great Cheops climb ze pole 
despite it iss slippery, and see zare ze 
Mademoiselle Kittens and zeir papa, ze 
great Mehemet Ah, who sit like ze sphinx 

—oh, ver’ wise—but ze ozzers are merry, 
nimble lads. Ah, zay mew and pur-r-r so 
swiftly like ze music-wind at evening over 

Mokattam.” 

The widow, seeing his fervor and the 
tangible results of it in large sales, —of 
course, there were favorites she would 
never sell and others that it cost her a 
pang to lose,—felt her heart swell with 
tenderness. She repented of every harsh 
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word that she had ever uttered. She ad- 
mired; she loved. 

The interpreter, on the contrary, secretly 
despised himself as he thought how in 
former days he had been chief guide at 
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khedival visits to the Pyramids; how he 
had extolled camels and elephants and 
majestic wild beasts at the Coney Island 
spectacles. What a fall from elephant to 
cat! What paltry deceit, representing mis- 
cellaneous miaulers as pure-blooded Egyp- 
tians, making close bargains with experts 
and mulcting amateurs. However, he re- 
membered that it was profitable and the 
widow had promised to be his. 
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A rock off woe upon which the bark of 
their courtship came near total wreckage 
was planted by kismet soon after these 
blissful days. ‘The interpreter had been 
going about the colony in his orator’s garb, 
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jingling money in his pocket, smoking 
scented cigarettes, and drinking Damascan 
wine, treating his friends and being con- 
gratulated by everybody. He had large 
plans for the future, and approached 
Hanno on the subject of cutting his beard 
and learning to talk fast, so as to join the 
guides’ bureau. People borrowed money 
of him. He explained what he would do 
with his cat business. 
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Now the widow at this time received an 
invitation to visit a friend in the Streets of 
Cairo, and at first she would not think of 
going. 

“Certainly you must go, O New Grass 
Top,” said her fiancé, genially. 

“But who will look after hem ?” 

“Am I not their adopted parent?” 

“M-m-m. Oh, my poor little darlings 
would die of longing.” 

“Then you do not really trust me?” 

“Still, you kicked the same one.— For- 
give me—would you get up in the night 
and feed the kittens with the bottle?” 

“Why not? ITamalightsleeper. More- 
over, I would set the bell-clock.” 

“Would you know how to change the 
bandage on Ra’s broken leg? And set 
the cooling drink before the fevered one? 
Will you let them all loose at sundown ? 
And open the door to them at daybreak, 
lest they come to grief among foreigners. 
Remember, we have sold the inferior ones, 
and the best remain.” 

“Rest thy mind, O Shining Light. I 
will attend to everything —and if one ninth 
of a cat’s life be lost, I will pay the forfeit 
with my head.” 

“Well, then—” 

“Give me a kiss, O Sweet-breathed. 
Ateeni bosa.” 

The widow giggled fondly, arched her 
back, and crumpled her fuzzy upper lip. 
Afterward she seemed to purr with satis- 
faction. . 

That night when she was gone the inter- 
preter argued with himself that the dignity 
of his new position required celebration, a 
farewell festival, a bachelor supper party 
to admiring friends and envious enemies. 
What better time than when he was alone 
in the widow’s house, able to draw on her 
cupboard and her credit? So, having dis- 
missed the cats to their nocturnal liberty, 
he visited many places of compatriot resort 
and invited all to rejoice with him in his 
new home. He ordered from the restaurant 
narghiles, coffee, kitobe, coosa, date can- 
dies, and leather-bottled wine of Damascus, 
thickas syrup. The party wasa tremendous 
success. Unrestrained by the dull com- 
prehensions of the feebler sex, the guests 
indulged their humorous fancy to the ut- 
most. A thousand witticisms were launched 
at the expense of the Cat Coquette and the 
dauntless adventurer who had taught her 
to sheathe her claws. The host, superb in 
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his frock-coat and d’ Orsay hat, transmuted 
many beakers of wine into golden oratory. 
At length he arose in enthusiasm and stood 
with slightly tottering limbs between 
Hanno and Siamon, patting each on the 
shoulder, proclaiming these excellent old 
men to be the true authors of his bliss. 
Scribe and bird-trainer looked at each 
other dubiously, thinking of temperance 
saws and proverbs about match-making. 
The riotous evening wore away. At one 
o’clock all the supplies were gone and the 
last guest stole out, leaving the host snor- 
ing on a divan in the smoky, littered parlor. 

A black-robed figure with a swift Ameri- 
can stride, a basket on her arm, and a 
sheaf of pamphlets in her girdle, moved 
through the shadows of the street - and 
stopped before the widow’s house. The 
figure entered the alley and distributed 
mysterious little things on the ground. 
Then she vanished. 

Early the next morning Eirene hurried 
back to the city, misgiving her great trust 
in the interpreter. At a little distance 
everything seemed to be all right. When 
she entered by the street-door her ear was 
smitten by snores, her eye outraged by the 
disordered leavings of a carouse. She 
dashed forward, seized her fiancé by the 
ear, and nearly twisted it off. 

“Thou art a light sleeper!” she 
screamed. “Thou wouldst be a faithful 
guardian! Pig! Drunkard!” 

“Let go my ear,” he muttered surlily. 
“What ’s trouble? My head is splitting. 
Can’t you let me sleep ?” 

“Sleep! You wretch, you did not feed 
the kittens. You did not bandage the leg. 
It is a wonder they are alive.” 

“Oh, it’s all right; it ’s all right,” he 
babbled, holding his head in both hands. 

“Well, he must have fed them at least 
—they are so quiet,” said the Shining Light 
to herself. 

She hastened to the kitchen. The next 
moment she flew to the alley, flung the 
door open, and then emitted a screech 
terrific and prolonged. 

The interpreter, never more awake in 
his life, staggered to the door and he al- 
most swooned at the sight that met his 
gaze. Stretched lifeless on the cobbles in 
every attitude of angry and resigned agony 
lay the corpses of more than two-score 
cats. The tailless Crimean and the price- 
less Siamese, majestic black cats and 
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ermine-coated cats, blue Carthusian and 
yellow Bokhara, lay together with too 
glassy eyes, outstretched pink tongues, 
and stiff paws pointing heavenward. Some 
had bitten their own tails, others had 
fought with their fellows in the death- 
throes. Most pitiful of all were the foam- 
lipped cats clustered about the screen of 
the cellar window, endeavoring to flee from 
the unknown horror, and the lone tortoise- 
shell that had expired with paws extended 
on the very door-sill. 

“ But it is a mistake,” Eirene was saying 
softly to herself. “ My darlings are asleep ; 
they are a little bit sick.” She fell on her 
knees and called out the names of her 
favorites; she caressed the stiffened limbs 
and kissed the grinning whiskered lips. 

She rose to her feet, glared at the pallid 
wreck in the doorway and sobbed : 

“ Assassin! Zaqum—food of Hades!” 

“T—I—what do you mean? I am in- 
nocent.” 

“Thing accursed!” 

“How could I be guilty of sacrilege?” 
he stammered, holding out an arm to ward 
off attack. 

“Traitor! O-o-o-o0, my sweet little pets! 
I have a mind to kill you!” She burst into 
hysteric laughter while searching her gar- 
ment for some suitable weapon. 

“ Do not be rash, Eirene—I—I beg you. 
What Egyptian would dare to do this 
thing? It is some outside enemy. See, 
what is this paper on the ground— ?” 

He reached with trembling fingers for 
a printed leaflet and applied his distracted 
mind to its perusal. He had indeed an 
awful feeling of guilt, for had he not at 
times hated the cats and almost wished 
their destruction? Perchance last night 
the devil had inspired his liquor-maddened 
brain to massacre. 

“ Aha, this is the enemy, this is the as- 
sassin!” he cried, suddenly mastering the 
contents of the leaflet. He explained to 
her in hurried Arabic the purport of the 
document, which opened thus: 


(Leaflet No. I) 
SOCIETY FOR THE 
FRIENDLESS 


AID OF 
CATS 


THE merciful man is merciful to his beast. 
Why are cats kept in bondage, starved and 
ill-treated, allowed a precarious existence on 
glass-strewn walls and in noisome cellars? 
There is not one in ten thousand really happy. 
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Our society, universally humane in its scope, 
has experimented with 125 different poisons 
and uses only the best. Our agents traverse 
the thickly cat-populated districts of the city 
at night distributing savory morsels impreg- 
nated with our painless elixir. For the last 
quarter of this year the statistics show a grati- 
fying increase in our benevolent work. . 
Every penny helps, so please... . 
(List of patronesses on back) 


It is doubtful how much of this farrago 
the widow understood, despite the labori- 
ous explanations of her friend, except only 
that some inconceivable foreign enemy, 
sacrilegious heathen, or cruel maniac, was 
guilty of the slaughter. 

“T am alone in the world,” she moaned. 
“Oh, misery! My sweet little pets, my 
baby kittens, who will never more drink 
out of the bottle! My lordly cats, and oh, 
plush-footed Mahomet Ali! My queenly 
cats! Beloved Cleopatra! They are dead 
and I ought to die with them. Will you 
die with us?” 

“Me!” stuttered the interpreter. “Oh, 
my beloved!” 

“Tf you love me you will die with me,” 
she insisted hoarsely. 

“Ts it not enough to shave our eye- 
brows ?” 

“You said you would forfeit your 
head—” 

“Ya salam, this is frightful. Wait, I 
will think of some plan. The law-courts 
—yes, they are too slow. Eirene, I know 
avery great doctor, an American magician. 
It is as you said at first, the little pets are 
merely asleep. He will know how to 
awaken them.” 

She fell on his neck with a flood of tears 
and begged him not to lose a moment’s 
time. 

The interpreter donned his battered tile, 
smoothed the wrinkles in his frock-coat, 
and went away. He returned soon, driving 
a closed butcher’s cart with a grated win- 
dow at one side; a staff of three small boys 
helped him load up the forty carcasses. 
Thereupon he drove briskly to the nearest 
dump at the river-front, disposed of the 
victims of Western benevolence, and began 
an all-day voyage through the city in 
search of a fresh cargo of cats. Twice he 
had to whip up his horse to escape being 
mobbed, and once a policeman chased the 
wagon for several blocks, flourishing a 
revolver. The devoted lover braved all 
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these perils with a light heart and kept up 
the courage of his assistants with plenty of 
pennies and sweetmeats. They captured 
two splendid Angoras in Madison avenue, 
they acquired a tortoise-shell and a ring- 
tailed cousin to Mahomet Ali in Washing- 
ton square, they picked up a bay-hued 
Nepalese near police headquarters, they 
purchased several families of kittens at 
second hand, and received the overflow 
of mongrel progeny from janitors. They 
obtained a gaunt white Siberian in Hester 
street and an out-toeing Tatar in China- 
town ; elsewhere a portly Manx, a marble 
cat, and several Maltese. It was astonish- 
ing, the number of vagrants, strays, and 
home-dissatisfied pussies that yielded 
themselves to the strangers in responsg§to 
a kind tone and a caress, and how ‘in- 
scrupulously little children, for a price, 
parted with their own and their neighbors’ 
pets. At least the collection was nearly 
as cosmopolitan as the defunct one. 
When the interpreter drove his wagon 
into the alley late that afternoon the widow 
heard the miauling of sixty-and-five pus- 
sies and her heart leaped with savage 
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maternal joy. She ran to the door, purr- 
ing all over and prepared to embrace him 
who had restored her darlings to life. 

But what were those strange faces ap- 
pearing and disappearing in quick, nervous 
rivalry at the barred window? Why such 
snarling tones of strife and dismal wails as 
of homesick infants? At the best these 
seemed to be relatives of the massacred, 
more or less distant and unwashed, wildly 
beribboned and belled. 

The interpreter explained it to her gently 
and by degrees. 

“Tt is like this, Eirene,” he said. “The 
magician doctor could only restore the 
spirits of thy cats in other bodies. Thou 
wilt become accustomed to the change— 
as they also. Probably these are just as 
valuable and rare, and they are more nu- 
merous. After all, zey are cats,” he con- 
cluded with a gesture and a dazzling, 
triumphant smile. 

“TIt—is—not quite the same,” she said 
slowly, blinking away her tears. “No, it 
is not. But if you are sure the souls are 
unchanged—we will adopt them, my 
friend.” 





THE FURBULENTS 


BY W. A. 





HIS story has to do with the 
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in Cameron’s shanty in the 
thick Canadian woods. 

The toilers slew the oak and chestnut 
giants of the forest, in the matter of daily 
bread; danced at some farm-house out in 
the Scotch Block; toyed with immature 
corn whisky at Rodney; or coon-hunted 
in their own forest at night, in the way of 
relaxation. And, in addition to all this, 
there was the ever-present feud with the 
“river boys.” 

The McRaes, the Campbells, the Gra- 
hams, interminable of relationship, living 
along the Thames River, held the men of 
the Scotch Block—the McPhails, the 
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McIntyres, and Camerons—as enemies to 
be threshed at times, and reviled always. 
These martial sentiments were reciprocally 
entertained by the Cameron adherents. A 
pretty face at a dance, with a little mis- 
understanding over an engagement for a 
Scotch reel, and a McRae and a McPhail 
would be at each other’s throats out in 
the chip-yard before you could say “ Great 
Wallace.” 

But a sore irritant was the matter of 
coon-dogs. Jack McRae’s boast was that 
his dog Watch could tree a coon quicker 
’n anything that wore hair, would stay with 
him till the cows came home, and could 
lick his own weight in swamp-coons or wild- 
cats. He had enlarged on this boast by 
adding that he had the best coon-dog in 
the county of Elgin, and that Cameron’s 
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Queenie did n’t know a coon-scent from 
the odor of a wild onion. 

It was a primeval condition of life, its 
atmésphere surcharged with toil, and strife, 
and religion, and coon-hunting. 

Swampy’s advent, though dramatic 
enough, was uneventful compared with 
his exit. 

His mother, a true swamp-coon, long 
of limb, black-haired on the back, and 
stout of heart, hibernating through the 
long winter in the hollow limb of a black- 
ash tree, came by the way of a family in 
the month of April. Half a month later, the 
Cameron men felled her lofty home forlum- 
ber; mother coon, darting from her front 
door, was set upon by Queenie and was 
slain. 

The fall of the ash had killed all the 
youngsters but one, and the foreman, 
McIntyre, put the orphaned little creature 
in the bosom of his flannel shirt, and car- 
ried it to the log shanty. That was in the 
evening, and the whole camp entered seri- 
ously into the consideration of how the 
little chap’s life was to be saved. 

A plump, gray, fluffy ball, with an ex- 
tremely attenuated nose, the coon babe 
slept in a little box filled with cotton bat- 
ting behind the cook-stove, totally oblivious 
of the grave question he had raised by his 
unwilling advent. 

It was Ben Locke who hit upon the 
brilliant idea that proved so satisfactory at 
first and so productive of disorder later on. 
“Try him with Queenie,” Locke sug- 
gested; “she might take to him in place 
of one of her pups. I believe she ’s lone- 
some with only Bruce.” 

Queenie was a half-bred collie, and, as 
such, great in motherly instinct, and jealous 
to a degree. Her brown eyes searched 
Locke's face understandingly as, with fore- 
finger extended warningly, he commanded 
her: “ Down, Queenie! Now, now—that’s 
a good dog—that ’s a good dog!” This 
while McIntyre held the little orphan to 
the mother-fount of nourishment. 

There is no doubt that Swampy’s 
methods differed from the collie pup’s, for 
Queenie curled her lips in a snarl that 
showed her white teeth, and growled her 
disapproval. But Swampy made good use 
of his time ; and presently, his little stomach 
round and taut like a toy drum, he was put 
back in his box and presented in this shape 
to Queenie for inspection. 
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No one ever knew how it happened, but 
in the morning Swampy was found sleep- 
ing with the collie pup at the mother’s 
side. After that he was made free of the 
collie’s bed, and made foster-brother to 
Bruce, the pup. 

He washed his food in a little wooden 
trough before he ate it, and poked his thin, 
inquisitive nose into cupboards, boxes, and 
every nook of the log shanty. Froma long 
line of swamp-dwelling, night-prowling 
ancestry had come to him an inherited 
sensitiveness of touch. His slim, black- 
skinned fore paws were like another pair 
of eyes; he appeared to be always feeling 
for treasure. Sometimes, half angered by 
Bruce’s foclishness of puppyhood, his 
sharp claws cut little lines of remonstrance 
in the youthful collie’s face. The thin 
parchment ears of Swampy were slitted 
into ribbons by the fish-like teeth of his 
dog foster-brother. Thus the three played 
together, and ate together, with as much 
amity, relieved by occasional family jars, 
as though they were all dogs or all ra- 
coons. 

When Swampy was a little over a year 
old, one night the tremulous whistle of his 
own kind sang in his slitted ears from a 
tree in the forest and something that he 
had forgotten all about came to him with 
compelling force. He had lain there the 
child of a collie mother, and in a minute a 
dozen whimpering notes of call reincar- 
nated him and he was a coon. Inherited 
visions of a black-ash swamp in which he 
might puddle all through the hours of 
darkness for frogs and snails and things 
delicious to a coon’s palate, flashed through 
his mind. 

He stole softly from the little box that 
was his home, raised his gray, black-barred 
muzzle, sniffed inquiringly toward the for- 
est, and then slipped like anoiseless shadow 
across the clearing and was swallowed up 
in the gloomed bush. 

Men came and went from the Cameron 
lumbering gang, and their passing was of 
transient regret; but Swampy’s defection 
laid melancholy upon the whole camp. 
The men said he would come back again, 
but he did not. 

One moon from the passing of Swampy, 
—it was a September night,— Locke and 
McIntyre, taking the dogs and their axes, 
made their way along three miles of bush- 
road to a little clearing in the woods. This 
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field was planted in corn, and, as Locke 
said, every coon in the bush knew it. 

Eager in the hunt, having knowledge of 
its method, the dogs slipped silently through 
a fence; their masters perched on its top- 
most rail and listened to the whispering 
corn-leaves as the dogs, panting in blood- 
lust, chased through the rustling stalks, up 
and down the dwarf avenues of the minia- 
ture forest. A misty moon peeped over a 
somber tree wall into the little clearing, turn- 
ing to jewels the dewdrops held in the silver 
feathers that were the tassels of the corn. 

Nose to ground, Queenie raced; at her 
heels the pup. When Bruce sought to 
forge ahead, the mother lunged at him 
with her teeth, adding a yelp of admoni- 
tion. She knew that even then, perhaps, 
the one they sought was safe settled in a 
tree ; but if she clung close to the trail they 
would come to his hiding-place and then 
her partners in crime, the humans, would 
bring him to earth for a grapple. 

At first above the whispering of the 
shadowy corn came little whines of anxi- 
ety, as though Queenie asked: “ Where is 
he—where is he?” ‘Then there was a 
short yelp of delight. 

“Found! There ’s one there!” Locke 
muttered, touching his companion’s arm. 

Presently, as the scent freshened, shorter 
and sharper came the “ Yeh-yeh /” and 
then, from a half-burned fallow beyond, 
with its blackened stumps and charred logs, 
the Queen’s voice came back, tingling the 
night air with a joyous “ Vi-ch-ih, yeh /” 

The men slipped from the fence, dashed 
through the corn-field, sprawled through 
the labyrinth of burned logs, into the woods 
on the farther side, over a sandy knoll 
clothed with beech and maple, and down 
into a black-ash swamp, where the ringing 
bark of dogs told they had treed a coon. 

“Hullo!” ejaculated Locke, as they 
came to the scene of turmoil, “darned if 
thereain’tanother dog! Whereinthunder— 
Hanged if it ain’t McRae’s.” 

“We're here first, whatever,” McIntyre 
answered. “We ’ll make a fire, so we can 
see to chop.” 

The swamp was dry from the summer 
drought, and while the men gathered 
sticks and built a fire, Queenie sat on her 
haunches, her nose pointed at the stars, 
and her red-brown eyes fixed wistfully on 
something very like a fur muff high up in 
the ash. Bruce and the McRae dog were 
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tearing about the tree, jumping against its 
smooth-barked trunk, and causing the 
forest to echo with their clamor. ‘+ 

“We can throw her into that openin’,” 
Locke said, as he squinted up the tree; 
“let ’s hurry. Them McRae boys ’ll be 
sneakin’ in, an’ claimin’ their cur treed the 
coon.” 

As the axes rang sharp and clear against 
the ash three men slipped into the firelight 
and a voice said: “ Hey there, you fellers, 
what ’re you doin’ ?” 

Locke grounded his ax and, leaning on 
the handle, retorted sarcastically : “ Shavin’ 
myself. What ’d you think I was doin’ ?” 

“Looks like you was choppin’ down 
‘nother man’s coon.” 

“Not-on your broadax, Jack McRae. 
Our dogs druv the coon out of Gillis’s 
corn, an’ treed him; an’ as we sort o’ hap- 
pened along ’bout that time, we kinder 
surmised ’t would n’t be a bad idee to 
chop him down.” 

“Us boys ’s got that job in hand, Ben 
Locke.” 

“We’re first, which is nine points of 
the law.” 

“T’m thinkin’ you ’ve got two points, an’ 
we’ve three,” McRae rejoined menacingly. 

“Look here, Jack McRae,” broke in 
McIntyre, “that ’s too strong. We’re not 
out for trouble, but we ’Il chop this coon 
down, whatever.” 

“If you ’rea better man nor me, you ’re 
meanin’, Dan McIntyre, by God!” and 
the speaker slipped off his coat and rolled 
up his sleeves. 

“Don’t swear at me, McRae; I ’m no 
a horse. I ’ll take that from no man.” 

Locke interposed. “ What ’s the use of 
you river boys lookin’ for trouble. You 
know just as well as I do, Jack, you ’d 
have more ’n your hands full with Dan. 
Let the fightin’ go till the fall fair at Wal- 
lacetown; there Il be pienty of it then. 
We come out for coons, an’ so did you.” 

“Yes, but you ’re comin’ by the coon, 
Ben, which makes a grand difference.” 

“Well, I'll tell you what we ’ll do, an’ 
if that don’t go, an’ you shove the quarrel 
home, mean’ Dan’Il take you McRae boys 
on,and Archie Campbell can see fair play.” 

“Well, spit it out of you, Locke.” 

“We was here first, an’ oughter have 
first go. Me an’ Dan’ll fall the tree, you 
keep your dog back, an’ if ourn don’t get 
the coon, he’s yourr.” 
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“You ’re meanin’, Locke, you ’ll give 
us a smell o’ the herrin’. It’s no a fair 
shake,” objected McRae. 

“It’s dead on the square,” Locke re- 
torted. “It’s a pretty thick bush here in 
the swamp, an’ most like the ash ’ll lodge, 
then the coon ’ll skip into that elm—per- 
haps he ’ll do it soon’s the ash starts to 
go; from the run he give our dogs he’s 
cunnin’ enough for anythin’. Anyway, 
’t ain’t no use good men fightin’ over a 
pelt that ain’t worth more ’n a dollar. 
We ’re two to three, but we ain’t goin’ to 
take no back water.” 

The McRaes and Campbell stepped to 
one side and debated the question; the 
well-known fighting ability of “Strong 
Dan” McIntyre having something of a 
mollifying influence upon their spirits. 

Jack McRae came forward presently 
and said: “ We’ll agree to that, only we ’ll 
draw lots for first try at the coon.” 

“All right, boys,” Locke acquiesced ; 
“we ’d rather do anythin’ than fight, 
would n’t we, Dan?” There was a dep- 
recating pleasantry in his voice which 
amounted to a sneer. 

Then he broke two twigs, placed them 
between his fingers, and held his hand up 
to McRae, saying, “Draw, Jack; long 
stick wins.” 

The other drew; and Locke, throwing 
the remaining twig in the fire with an 
angry jerk, growled : “ You win ; go ahead.” 

While the Cameron men sat holding 
their dogs, the others sank eager axes into 
the soft flesh of the black ash. 

Soon a shivering moan went up from the 
tree ; its top trembled and swayed ; as Jack 
McRae drove the blade of his ax to its 
eye there was a crackling scream of dis- 
solution; the ash reeled drunkenly for a 
second, and then swept downward. Half- 
way in its fall to earth a strong limb 
caught in the elm and the tree hung sus- 
pended. With a powerful stroke the axman 
knocked the butt from its holding stump, 
the tree rolled and, with a swishing sigh, 
fell to its side. 

The McRae dog dashed into the many- 
limbed top in a fruitless search; for the 
racoon, running blithely along a limb 
while the tree swayed in mid-air, had 
jumped into a slender tamarack and clam- 
bered niimbly to its top. 

The two men waited till the McRaes 
came back to the fire, their faces sullen 


with anger. ‘Then Locke stepped over 
to the tamarack and ran his eye up its 
length, which was like the tapering spar of 
a yacht. 

“The coon ’s up there right enough,” 
he said, “an’ there ain’t no use fallin’ this 
saplin’; it ’d never come down—it ’d 
lodge sure.” 

He sat down and pulled off his boots, 
saying: “I ‘ll shinny up an’ shake him 
down. You watch the dogs, Dan.” 

Locke had been a sailor on the Great 
Lakes and with arm and knee he worked 
up the tamarack like a boy. As he ap- 
proached, the much-hunted one moved 
from the crotch in which he had huddled 
and crept cautiously along a slender limb, 
where he hung by his long, sharp claws. 

“Look out below!” Locke cried, stand- 
ing in the crotch: then he struck the limb 
a sharp blow with the sole of his foot. 
The coon, dislodged, drew in a great 
lungful of air, till he was blown out like a 
football, and fell lightly to earth. 

With a rush Queenie and Bruce were 
upon him; and then, even as they stuck 
their noses into his fat stomach as he lay 
on his back ready to battle, the two dogs 
sheathed their teeth and, drawing back a 
little, sniffed in a puzzled manner at the 
quarry. And through the sensitive nostrils 
of the collie mother vibrated the faint 
scent that reawakened a memory almost 
obliterated ; it was the scent that once had 
stood for one of her own children. She 
gave a whine of delight; pleading, eager 
it was, and with her paw she scratched 
coaxingly at the coon’s neck. 

The foster-mother had come by the 
truth: it was Swampy, the escaped one. 

But with him, a half-generation re- 
claimed from the forest life, memory was 
shorter; he had lapsed rapidly to the 
primal savagery of his race. His white 
teeth gleamed for an instant in the fire- 
light and then were buried in the paw that 
was the transmitter of mother affection. 

With a yelp of pain, even of indignant 
remonstrance, the collie sprang back, and 
Swampy, rolling leisurely to his feet, scut- 
tled back to the tamarack and, quite re- 
gardless of the fact that his man-enemy 
was up aloft, prepared to climb beyond 
reach of the meddlesome dogs. 

The men sitting below had watched 
with astonishment this curious little panto- 
mime, all but McIntyre; to him had come 
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the thought that the coon must be the 
escaped Swampy: the dogs would have 
torn to ribbons any other. 

When Swampy laid unfilial teeth upon 
the paw of Queenie and she shrank back, 
Jim McRae said, and his voice was keyed 
high in a sneer: “ Blamed if the dogs ain’t 
feared 0’ coon! Yon’s a good coon-dog 
you ’ve got, Dan McIntyre.” Then he 
gave an irritating laugh of derision. 

Just as Swampy reached the tree, Camp- 
bell took his hand from the collar of the 
McRae dog, and the latter, darting for- 
ward with a snarl in his throat, pounced 
upon the escaping coon. 

Then Swampy’s foster-mother Queenie 
and his foster-brother Bruce sank teeth 
of remonstrance into the rash McRae 
dog, and sought to tear him limb from 
limb. 

With an oath, Jack McRae sprang for- 
ward and kicked Queenie in the ribs. And 
even as he kicked, something like the paw 
of a bear smote him in the neck, to the 
end that he went headlong over the dogs. 
Then the other McRae and Campbell fell 
upon the smiter, “ Strong Dan,”and sought 
to batter him in the way of reproval. 

The din of battle came to Locke’s ears, 
and his breeches screeched and _ fairly 
smoked with the friction of his descent as 
he shot down the scale-barked tamarack. 
It was a time for rapid descent: he was 
needed. Strong Dan was surely being 
dragged to earth when his companion, 
crouching, after the manner of sailors in 
a fight, made entry to the festive scene. 

“You would—blank you!—Huh!” 
That was a grunt at the butt end of a 
blow, as Locke’s fist swung inward on 
Campbell’s chin and dropped him to his 
knees. Before Locke could recoil to guard, 
Jim McRae’s long arm flopped around 
like the loose end of a flail, and the Scotch- 
man’s fist, as hard as a horse’s hoof from 
rough toil, smashed like a brick into the 
sailor’s face. 

It was a joyous mill, flagging not for the 
new-fangled innovation of rounds. It was 
one long continuous swirling round, full 
of action, good old-time rough-and-tumble 
rules governing the contest. 

Locke was a master in the sailor’s fight- 
ing art, which is a method of fair execu- 
tion; and MclIntyre’s strength, known 
throughout the county, was as hurtful as 
a bear’s. On the other side there were 
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three of the river boys: the McRaes, long 
of limb, clean of wind, like cats on their 
feet—proper woodsmen ; while Campbell, 
though short of stature, had been nick- 
named “ Fighting Archie.” Hate and clan 
rivalry set a fast pace, and the combat- 
ants’ diligent method would soon bring a 
verdict for one side or the other. 

Meanwhile the cause of the little un- 
pleasantness had scuttled up the tamarack 
once more, where he sat blinking curiously 
at the extraordinary animals who shattered 
the peace of the forest below. Because of 
the preoccupation of their masters, the 
dogs carried on their engagement, until 
Watch, outnumbered and sorely bitten, 
curled his tail between his legs and took 
to the darkened bush with howls of disgust. 

The uneven ground, the big roots of the 
elm, and the slippery moss-covered sticks, 
introduced a rare element of chance into 
the contest. Sometimes “Strong Dan” 
was on his back with two men atop, until 
Locke, throttling one of them, would slip 
and all hands go rolling over one another 
like pups at play. It was like a football 
scrimmage; in the faulty, glimmering 
firelight a hard-knuckled fist, missing its 
mark, would land on the nose of a friend. 

The Marquis of Queensbury and his 
rules had never puzzled the minds of these 
busy Scotchmen. It was go-as-you-please, 
kick, and slug, and clench in that ring, 
which was the whole black-ash swamp. 
Rough-and-tumble bars nothing but the 
gouge and the bite; and, so far, the com- 
batants adhered closely to these honorable 
rules. It was a scrap of fervor, fast and 
furious; at times a little breathing-spell 
coming ina clench. They were almost too 
busy for speech. Once McIntyre grunted: 
“Take that, McRae, blank you!” as his 
Scotch knuckles, high in bone, ripped like 
a saw at his opponent’s eyebrow. And 
Jack retaliated with a kick that would have 
opened an oak door. 

Locke, less economical of speech than 
the Scots, encouraged his fighting comrade 
from time to time. “Give it—to him— 
Dan! I’m at your—back.” And he was. 
But, unfortunately for his powers of succor, 
he was surrounded himself. Three men can 
deploy in battle more promiscuously than 
two; so there was always a spare fist ready 
to prod either Dan or Ben just as he was 
getting the better of his opponent. 

Locke’s face was redder than the rose, 
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and the crimson hue had smeared his shirt- 
front; he peered with difficulty from be- 
neath a beehive, or something, that hung 
heavily over his left eye. ‘Three times 
Campbell had been knocked as many feet ; 
but he was a wasp, a terrier that came 
snarling back to meddle officiously with 
four good men who desired to settle, in 
their own way, a difference of opinion. 

Once the two McRaes held McIntyre 
in their long arms until he was like a 
figure of the Laocoon. Jack’s left had 
Dan’s head in chancery, while with his 
right he upper-cut, only to batter his 
knuckles against the McIntyre skull. 

“ Will you take water now, blank you?” 
McRae panted. 

For answer Strong Dan buckled his hips 
sidewise and with a feint of throwing his 
opponent backward, gave him the rolling- 
hip lock, and McRae turned in the air, 
falling on his back heavily. That would 
have settled it if it had not been for the 
spare man. Before McIntyre could re- 
cover from the throw he was back-heeled 
by the brother and brought down, with a 
McRae atop. ~ 

Locke, jumping back from a swing of 
Campbell’s fist, found time for an im- 
promptu kick at Jim McRae’s ribs; and 
at the same minute McIntyre turned his 
man beneath. 

Jack was up again, and, first pivoting a 
blow into the base of Locke’s skull by 
way of assistance to Campbell, reached 
down and clutched at MclIntyre’s throat 
with his long fingers for a strangle-hold. 
Then he pitched forward at a blow from 
Locke, and the three,—the two McRaes 
and McIntyre, —rolled over and over in a 
ground-tussle. Suddenly Jim McRae’s 
hand, clutching treacherously at his en- 
emy’s face, found an opening, and two 
fingers slipped into his mouth, fastening 
upon the cheek in a gouge-hold. 

Just as Locke had landed a subduing 
blow over Campbell’s heart he heard a 
half-smothered cry of “ Couge!” from his 
comrade. The flickering firelight fell red 
upon the polished steel of an ax almost at 
Locke’s feet. With an oath the sailor 
swung it over his head, and, springing to 
the struggling group, cried: “ Let him up, 
you dogs, or I ’ll split your heads open! 
I ’ll smash you like a rat for gouging— 
you cowardly Indians!” 

Locke’s ‘address was short and very 
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much to the point; even the advantage of 
a gouge-hold sank into insignificance com- 
pared with the advantage a man held 
standing above them, ax in hand. With a 
growl Jack McRae rose to his feet, while 
the fingers of Jim uncurled from their 
vise-like grip. 

With a twist Dan turned the McRae 
under and sprang to his feet, saying : “ Get 
up now, you dirty dog, whatever! Stand by, 
Ben, to see fair play, an’ I ’Il lick the two 
of them. Fightin’ river boys—gougers!” 

It was a fine point, this discriminating 
between the kick and the gouge; but the 
latter was well over the line into the 
illegitimate. 

“Never mind, Dan,” Locke expostu-- 
lated; “we gave them more ’n they sent 
—they got their bellyful of fight this time. 
We don’t scrap with old women that 
scratch.” 

McIntyre was of the patient, quiet kind 
usually, and, as is the manner of that tribe, 
when his blood was up, was hard to subdue. 

“T ’ll tell you this whatever, Jack Mc- 
Rae,” he said angrily, “I ’ll give you a 
thrashin’ for this night’s work yet. You’ve 
boasted from Rodney to the town-line that 
you could best any man in the Scotch 
Block, an’ I’Ilmake youeat yourwords. An’ 
forbye you ’re doubtin’ what I ’m sayin’, 
just step out here an’ fight like a man.” 

“You ’ll get your chance, McIntyre,” 
McRae retorted, “where there ’ll not be 
cowards swingin’ axes.” 

This exchange of compliments was good, 
in a way, for the respite from action al- 
lowed the heated blood to cool. And as 
for fighting, it would have been a greedy 
man who would have clamored for more 
than had been served out in the ash- 
swamp. MclIntyre’s face bore eloquent 
testimony to the excellence of the enter- 
tainment, and the McRaes were battle- 
scarred to a high degree. 

As the two parties gathered their axes 
and prepared to depart, McIntyre spoke 
again: “I ’ll tell you, Jack McRae, why 
Queenie did n’t tackle the coon, fearin’ 
ye ‘ll spread it from the town-line to the 
lake that she ’s no a good coon-dog: yon 
coon is Swampy, that she raised as one of 
her own pups; and that ’s why she ’d no 
put a tooth in him. And now, Locke, do 
you away up the tamarack again and bring 
Swampy down in your arms this time. 
We ’Il take him back to the shanty.” 
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T is thirty-five years since 
the fall of the Second 
French Empire, and no 
authentic account has 
ever been published of 
one of the most interest- 
ing and dramatic inci- 

dents of that memorable event—the flight 

of the Empress Eugenie from her capital.! 

In a forthcoming volume of the “ Memoirs 

of Dr. Thomas W. Evans,” there is an 

accurate and complete narrative of what 
happened to her Majesty, from the time 
she made her escape from the palace of 
the ‘Tuileries until she found a new home 
at Chiselhurst in England, and of this 























narrative the present article forms a part. 
In it will be found freely and frankly ex- 
pressed the first thoughts of the Empress 
after her 


fall from power. That morning 


UNPUBLISHED 


EDWARD 
PARTY 


1 See postscript to this article. —EbD1ToR. 


HISTORY 


EVANS, WHO ESCORTED THE 
EMPRESS TO 


ENGLAND 


A. CRANE, WHO WAS 


TO THE COAST 


of the 5th of September, 1870, was a 
“psychological moment” in her life, and 
the record of her acts and opinions at the 
time cannot fail to interest the reader who 
cares to know something more of her per- 
sonality and character. 

Having been requested by the executors 
of the estate of the late Dr. Evans to edit 
his “ Memoirs,” after I had consented to 
do this work,—but before I had seen the 
material,—I informed the Empress in the 
course of a conversation with her that I 
had consented to edit Dr. Evans’s manu- 
script, remarking, at the same time, that | 
hoped I should not discover in them any 
petites indiscretions that might annoy her. 
She at once replied: “So far as anything 
you find may relate to myself, publish what 
you like, only ¢e// the truth.”’ 

As I havea personal knowledge of what 
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took place during the time covered by the 
pages that follow, it is scarcely necessary 
for me to say that while, in preparing 
them for publication, I have availed my- 
self of the liberty generously and nobly 
accorded to me, I have not forgotten my 
own responsibility for the statements they 
contain. 

It will be remembered that the fall of the 
empire was sudden and unexpected. Im- 
mediately after the officialannouncement of 
the disaster at Sedan (September 1, 1870), 
when it became known that Napoleon III 
and his whole army were prisoners of war, 
the Empress, who had been acting as re- 
gent, was called upon to abdicate. Before 
the first step could be taken to form a 
provisional government, the ringleaders of 
the Revolution and their followers broke 
into the Chamber of Deputies, while the 
deputies were still in session, and took 
possession of the building. The garden of 
the Tuileries was at the same time invaded 
by an armed mob, and the Empress was 
compelled to leave the palace to escape 
falling into the hands of the populace. 

It was between three and four o’clock 
in the afternoon of September 4 that, 


DR. EVANS’S 
AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR 


Ir was now about six o’clock. On entering 
my house, a servant said to me: “There 
are two ladies in the library who wish to 
see you. They have not given their names, 
and decline to state why they have come 
here; but they seem to be very anxious to 
see you, and have been waiting for you 
more than an hour.” 

After giving an order, I went to see who 
these visitors were that had called upon 
me in this rather singular and mysterious 
manner. When I stepped into the room 
and found myself standing in the presence 
of the Empress Eugénie, my astonishment 
can hardly be imagined. 

“Perhaps you are surprised to see me 
here,” said the Empress. “ You know what 
has taken place to-day, and that the gov- 
ernment is in the hands of the Revolu- 
tionists.” 

Then in a few words she told me how 
she had been obliged to leave the Tuileries 


under the escort of the Austrian and 
Italian ambassadors, Prince Metternich 
and Signor Nigra, the Empress, attended 
by Mme. Lebreton, her dame de compagnie, 
was hurriedly conducted through the great 
galieries of the Louvre to the exit in front 
of the Place Saint Germain ]’Auxerrois. 
Here a common cab was found, which 
the Empress and Mme. Lebreton quickly 
entered, telling the driver to take them to 
an address in the Boulevard Haussmann. 
But on arriving there and finding no one 
at home, and the doors closed, the Empress 
suggested that refuge be sought at the 
house of her friend and professional ad- 
viser, Dr. Thomas W. Evans. There the 
two fugitives went. On ringing the bell at 
the gate, they were informed by a servant 
that the doctor had gone into the city, 
but was expected back very soon. They 
decided to wait in the library until he re- 
turned. When and how Dr. Evans met 
the Empress, how her escape from Paris 
was planned and carried out, and what 
was done and said during the first hours of 
the journey from Paris to the coast, is told 
at length by Dr. Evans himself, in the 
pages that follow. 
EDWARD A. CRANE, 


NARRATIVE 


suddenly, without preparation, almost with- 
out warning. 

“And I have come to you,” she said, 
“for protection and assistance, because I 
have full confidence in your devotion to 
my family. The service I now ask in my 
behalf, and in that of the lady, Mme. Le- 
breton, who is with me, will be a severe 
test of your friendship.” 

I at once assured her Majesty that I 
should be only too happy to give her the 
protection she sought; that I held myself 
entirely at her service, and would willingly 
do anything in my power which might be 
necessary to secure her personal safety, or 
to assist her in any way. 

She thanked me with emotion, and 
speaking again of the events that had 
just occurred, she contrasted them with 
her surroundings only a few short weeks 
before. 

“You see,” she said, “I am no longer 
fortunate. The evil days have come, and 
I am left alone.” 
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THE 


EMPRESS 


She stopped speaking, and tears filled 
her eyes. 

While speaking, she sat in a deep arm- 
chair, the pale light from the window by 
her side falling upon her still paler face, 
careworn and sad, but singularly beautiful, 
and I could not help feeling profoundly 
touched by the pathos of the situation. 
And if I felt a certain pride in having been 
chosen as the protector of this noble but 
unfortunate lady, I knew that I should 
have still better reason to feel proud and 
happy when I had justified the confidence 
she had placed in me, by my efforts to 
rescue her from the danger that seemed 
imminent, and which she had certainly 
cause to fear. 


MATURING PLANS FOR ESCAPE 


I now asked her Majesty if she had any 
special plan that she desired to carry out. 
She replied that she wished to go to Eng- 
land, if she could; and expressed, in par- 
ticular, a very earnest desire to leave Paris 
as quickly as possible. But in the absence 
of any prearranged plan, the Empress was 
evidently at a loss to know what should be 
done. At first she suggested that at about 
ten o'clock that evening | should take her 
in my carriage as far as Poissy, some fif- 
teen miles from Paris, saying that we 
might there meet a night-train which would 
leave the Gare St. Lazare at a quarter be- 
fore one o'clock in the morning, and would 
reach Poissy at half-past one o'clock, and 
arrive in Havre a little before eight o'clock. 
She added that we could stop in Havre 
the next day (Monday) and take the boat 
which would leave for Southampton in the 
evening. The objections to adopting this 
course were pointed out, and other sugges- 
tions were offered. The questions to be 
considered were too important to be de- 
cided hastily. I wished to reflect upon the 
subject, and so asked to be excused for a 
short time. 

Soon after, Dr. Crane joined me, and the 
question of the ways and means of en- 
abling the Empress to make her escape 
from France, with the least risk, was very 
carefully considered by us both. 

The Empress had been so much calum- 
niated that a great many persons had been 
led to believe that she was the principal 
instigator of the war, and that she had 
recklessly sacrificed the French nation in 
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an attempt to consolidate the imperial 
dynasty. So violent had been the expres- 
sions of hostile feeling toward her in cer- 
tain quarters that we were quite of her 
own opinion that, if seen and recognized, 
she might be the object of a personal at- 
tack, or might be arrested by some person, 
without authority, but ambitious to signal- 
ize in a dramatic way his zeal for the 
Revolution. 

Again, her arrest might be attempted 
for another reason. It was not certain that 
the Revolution proclaimed in the streets 
of Paris either was or would be successful. 
No one knew how it would be received by 
the country or by the army. ‘The Empress, 
although a fugitive, was still regent. Were 
she, therefore, once out of the capital and 
beyond the reach of the insurgents, the 
members and friends of the imperial gov- 
ernment and the army might rally round 
her, and a new seat of government be 
established. ‘To prevent the possibility of 
such an event, the leaders of the Revolu- 
tion might think it of the utmost impor- 
tance to obtain possession of her person, 
With the Emperor a prisoner in the hands 
of the Germans, and the Empress lodged 
at the Conciergerie in Paris, the overthrow 
of the empire might properly be considered 
complete and final. 

I was not surprised afterward to learn 
that it was generally expected in the chan 
celleries of Europe that, in the event of a 
successful insurrection in Paris, the regent 
would attempt to transfer the seat of the 
imperial government to some place in the 
provinces. That the leaders of the Revo- 
lution should apparently not have thought 
of this, nor taken any means to prevent it, 
is a remarkable fact, which reveals the 
extreme confusion and want of foresight 
existing at the time among those into whose 
hands power had suddenly fallen. ‘They 
were so dazed and intoxicated by the pro- 
digious results of a street riot that for 
many days, happily, they forgot the very 
existence of the Empress. 

We were thoroughly impressed with the 
idea that we were about to engage in an 
undertaking attended by many risks, and 
that it would require great discretion on 
our part, if it was to be successfully exe- 
cuted. What made caution all the more 


requisite was that, although very plainly 
dressed, the Empress could not divest her- 
self of the air of distinction that marked 
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every feature of her personality ; and, from 
her frequent appearance in public and 
through pictures and photographs, her face 


‘Taking all these things into considera- 
tion, we were convinced that the journey to 
the coast could be made with some degree 
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was so well known to Frenchmen that 
were she seen by any half-dozen of them, 
she would almost certainly be recognized 


by more than one, at least. 





of safety only by keeping away as much 
as possible from all assemblies of people, 
and by making use of private conveyances. 
The next thing to do was to select some 















































point on the coast from which we could 
easily embark, and at which, also, we could 
arrive without being exposed to public 
notice. 

My wife had been spending the month 
of August (and was still at the Hotel du 
Casino) in Deauville, a quiet seaside resort 
near ‘Trouville and not far from Havre. 1 
was acquainted with the neighborhood; 
and, furthermore, my wife might be able to 
render us valuable assistance. Having for 
these reasons fixed upon Deauville as a 
place where, or near which, we should be 
likely to find a yacht or boat of some kind 
in which we could cross the Channel, it 
was next settled that we should begin the 
journey in my own carriage, since we felt 
pretty sure that we could count on finding 
relays of horses along the route, in such 
towns as Mantes, Evreux, and Lisieux. 
And, finally, it was thought best that we 
should leave Paris early the next morning. 

This plan having been agreed upon be- 
tween us, it was submitted to her Majesty, 
who accepted it very willingly, and evi- 
dently with a feeling of great relief. It 
only remained to arrange a few details. 

‘The passports which the Empress had 
brought with her were now examined, and 
one of them was found to have been ob- 
tained at the British embassy. In it, all 
whom it might concern were “requested 
and required to allow Dr. C (British 
subject), going to England accompanied 
by a patient, Mrs. B (also a British 
subject), to pass freely, also without let or 
hindrance, and to afford them every assist- 
ance and protection of which they may 
stand in need.” 

This passport was dated August 13, 
and was signed “Lyons.” It had been 
“viséed ’’ and stamped, on the same date, 
at the Prefecture of Police in Paris. It was 
exactly what we wanted: it was not only 
a passport to England, but its terms were 
such as to enable us to complete our plan, 
and justify it in the most plausible manner 
possible. Dr. Crane would personate the 
physician, Dr. C ; the Empress, the 
patient; I, her brother; and Mme. Le- 
breton, the nurse. 

It may be remarked that this document 
was a bona-fide passport that had been 
made out for a well-known English physi- 
cian and a patient, but which, after having 
been “viséed,”’ for some reason had not 
been called for. It had been sent to the 
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Tuileries shortly before September 4, with 
several other passports signed by Prince 
Metternich, to be used, if needed, accord- 
ing to the special requirements of the case. 

It was arranged that we should all be 
ready to leave my house at half-past five 
o'clock in the morning. The Empress and 
Mme. Lebreton then retired for the night, 
but, as her Majesty told me afterward, not 
to sleep. 

And it was no wonder; for the hours the 
unfortunate Empress spent that night in 
my house were the first in which she had 
really had time to reflect upon the events 
which had taken place on that fatal day. 
It was now for the first time that she began 
to realize their meaning—that she was no 
longer sovereign of France. Her husband 
was a prisoner of war; her son’s fate was 
unknown to her; she had lost an empire, 
and was not only homeless, but her near- 
est friends did not know what had become 
of her. What a turmoil of thoughts, of 
memories and emotions, must have trou- 
bled her! The Empress was not the woman 
to abandon a ship that seemed to be sink- 
ing, or to give way to vain regrets. She 
was never a pessimist, but possessed a 
happy, hopeful temperament that always 
inclined her to look upon the bright side 
of things. And I am disposed to believe 
that if she slept but little during this night, 
it was very much less on account of look- 
ing back and grieving about what she had 
lost than for the reason that her active, 
resourceful mind was engaged in looking 
forward, and thinking where her duty lay 
and of what might still be saved. 


PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATIONS 


As it was not late, Dr. Crane returned to 
the city to ascertain what the situation was 
there, and, if possible, to learn if anything 
new had occurred that would cause us to 
alter our plans, or might in any way spe- 
cially concern us. He came back a little 
before one o’clock and reported the quar- 
ters he had visited to be perfectly quiet. 
The guards were on duty about the Tuile- 
ries as usual. He noticed also on the walls 
of the palace, and at the sides of the arched 
passageways leading into the Place du 
Carrousel and the courts of the Louvre, 
the words “ Propriété Nationale,” in large 
letters, written in chalk. It was evident 
there had been no invasion of these build- 
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ings. He heard that a new government 
had been proclaimed at the Hétel de Ville, 
of which Jules Favre, Gambetta, and 
Rochefort were members. At midnight, 
except at the cafés, the streets were de- 
serted. Indeed, he saw very little to indi- 
cate that the population of Paris was yet 
fully aware of the profound and far-reach- 
ing consequences of the events of the day, 
although it was clear that the Revolution- 
ists were in undisputed possession of the 
city. 

In the meantime, I had thought it best 
to make a sort of reconnaissance in the 
direction of the Porte Maillot—the gate 
at the end of the Avenue de la Grande 
Armée, through which we were to attempt 
to leave the city the next morning. The 
streets along which I passed were silent 
and deserted. On reaching a point from 
which I could see the gate, I stopped, 
and, after watching a little while, noticed 
that cabs and carriages were permitted to 
pass in and out, without apparently being 
subjected to much, if any, inspection on 
the part of the guard on duty. I was very 
soon convinced, from what I saw, that no 
orders had been given establishing a rigid 
surveillance of the exits from the city, and 
returned to my house feeling quite confi- 
dent that we should be able to pass this 
post in the morning without much diffi- 
culty. 

Neither Dr. Crane nor I thought of rest, 
and, although I could rely entirely on the 
fidelity of my servants, we both sat up the 
whole night watching over the safety of 
her Majesty. 

During the gloomy hours that dragged 
slowly on, my mind was filled with memo- 
ries and pictures of the past. I remem- 
bered the Empress as she appeared when 
I first saw her, her memorable marriage, 
her brilliant court ; the Emperor, his kind- 
ness to me personally, and how profound 
an interest he always took in the welfare 
of his people—a swiftly moving multitude 
of scenes and thoughts. 


THE DEPARTURE 


It was about five o’clock on the morning 
of September 5 when I rapped on the 
door of her Majesty’s room, and informed 
her that the hour fixed for our departure 
was at hand. Soon after we had taken a 
light breakfast—a cup of coffee and a roll 
—a servant announced that my landau, a 
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four-seated, covered carriage, was at the 
door, and we were ready to go. 

We left the house dressed as we were 
the evening before. Not a bag, not a 
package even of toilet articles, did one 
of us carry. The Empress had on a black 
cashmere dress, which, she told me after- 
ward, she had not taken off for nearly a 
week, subject as she ! .d been to calls at 
every hour of the day and night. Over 
this she wore a dark-colored, thin water- 
proof cloak or mackintosh. A narrow, 
white collar about the neck, dark gloves, 
and a round, black Derby hat, to which 
was attached a plain black veil, completed 
her costume. Not the slightest attempt had 
been made to disguise her identity, beyond 
such concealment as might be afforded by 
a dress too simple and common to attract 
attention. In the hurry of leaving the 
palace, she had taken with her absolutely 
nothing more than the clothes she wore, 
except a small reticule, in which were a 
couple of handkerchiefs. She had no visi- 
ble jewels with her, or money, or valuables 
of any sort. Mme. Lebreton, her compan- 
ion, was also very simply dressed, and with- 
out wraps or articles of travel of any kind. 

Mme. Lebreton entered the carriage 
first, taking the back seat on the right 
hand; the Empress took the seat on the 
left. Dr. Crane sat opposite Mme. Le- 
breton ; and I took the place opposite the 
Empress. This disposition of seats had 
been prearranged : it would, in a measure, 
keep the Empress out of sight of the guards 
stationed on the left-hand side of the gate 
through which we were to pass. The car- 
riage was closed, a window only being 
open on the side taken by Mme. Lebreton 
and Dr. Crane. My faithful coachman 
Célestin was on the box. I told him to 
drive to St. Germain. 


THE FIRST DANGER PASSED 


It was a few minutes before sunrise when 
we started on our journey. The sky was 
cloudless, the atmosphere seemed slightly 
hazy in the soft gray light, the air was 
cool and fresh, but there was no wind. It 
was, in short, a lovely September morning, 
and everything gave promise of the fine 
day that it proved to be. As we crossed 
the section of the city between my house 
and the foot of the Avenue de la Grande 
Armée, we saw the street-sweepers at their 
work, shutters being taken down by shop- 
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keepers, market-wagons and milk-carts, 
and other familiar indications of the hour 
—evidence, in a word, that the events of 
the preceding day had not interfered per- 
ceptibly with the functions most intimately 
connected with the organic life of the city. 
When we arrived at the gate, we were 
ordered to halt. As the officer of the guard 
approached, I let down the window at my 
right; and on his coming close to the door 
of the carriage and asking me where we 
were going, I leaned forward, and, partly 
filling the opening with my head and 
shoulders, told him that I was going with 
my carriage, horses, and coachman into 
the country to spend the day with the 
friends who were with me; that I was an 
American; that I lived in Paris, and was 
well known to everybody in the neighbor- 
hood. He did not ask my name. Had he 
done so, I probably should have given it. 
My reply to his question seemed to be 
satisfactory, for, stepping back, he looked 
up at the coachman and said, “ A//ez.” 

I may add that, fearing that a person 
coming close to the carriage might see and 
have too good an opportunity to inspect 
the occupants of the back seat, I had pro- 
vided myself with a newspaper to be used 
as a screen should the case require it. 
While speaking with the officer on guard, 
I held the paper loosely opened in my left 
hand, which rested on the side of the win- 
dow nearest the Empress. This newspaper 
completely concealed her face from the 
view of any one standing on that side of 
the carriage. 

As I leaned back in my seat I heard the 
rumble of our wheels as we went over a 
sort of drawbridge thrown across the moat 
in front of the fortifications which had 
been extended and cut through the road- 
way, and I caught a glimpse of some pali- 
sades and earthworks that, in the event of 
a siege, had just been erected to defend 
this entrance to the city. In a moment we 
were past the outposts and the sentries, 
and I was greatly delighted to know that 
we had escaped the first and, perhaps, 
greatest danger we were to meet on our 
journey. Indeed, it was an immense re- 
lief to every one of us to feel that, after 
the long hours of anxious waiting through 
the night for the day to come, we were 
now safely out of Paris and on our way to 
the coast. The sight of the open country 
relieved the tension of our jaded nerves, 


and the fresh morning air that entered our 
carriage-windows, now opened, was most 
grateful to us, especially to her Majesty, 
who had been long subjected to the ter- 
rible weight of official responsibility and 
personal anxieties. 


HISTORIC CONTRASTS 


YET there was something inexpressibly sad 
in the thoughts suggested at every turn 
of our route. On the right once stood 
the chateau of Neuilly, the favorite resi- 
dence of Louis Philippe; it was only a lit- 
tle over twenty years before (in February, 
1848) that I had seen this splendid building 
plundered by the mob, and almost burned 
to the ground. And soon we were passing 
by the bronze statue of the “Little Cor- 
poral,” standing like a sentry on guard at 
the end of the broad avenue, in the Rond- 
Point of Courbevoie, but since removed 
by the “Patriots” and pitched into the 
Seine. Two or three miles farther on, we 
came in sight of the church of Rueil, 
where rest the ashes of the Empress Jose- 
phine and of Queen Hortense, the mother 
of Napoleon III. And this mother was 
herself a fugitive from the Tuileries when, 
in March, 1814, the victorious army of the 
allies reached Paris; and, as she escaped 
from the city, she heard the guns that fired 
the last shots in its defense from the Buttes 
Chaumont. Strange as it may seem, these 
guns were under the command of Colonel 
Porto Carrero, Count de Teba, the father 
of the Empress Eugénie. A few minutes 
later we passed the gate of the park 
of Malmaison, the famous chateau in 
which the Empress Josephine long re- 
sided, and where she died; where, after 
Waterloo, Napoleon sought a refuge for 
a day with his mother; and whence, with 
a “Good-by, mother,” “Good-by, son,” 
they separated: she to be thenceforth, to 
use her own words, “la mére de toutes les 
douleurs,’ and he, the son, never to see 
France again. There, also, Napoleon III 
saw for the last time his uncle, who, as he 
turned to leave the house, seeing the little 
prince, caught him up in his arms and with 
tears in his eyes kissed him again and again. 


THE EMPRESS ON HER PROPOSED 
ABDICATION 


THE spirits of the Empress rose as we 
went on our way along the Route Im- 
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périale, the great highway that follows 
the left bank of the Seine through Bou- 
gival, Marly, and Le Pecgq, lovely suburbs 
of the French capital, where the parks and 
gardens were still fresh and clean and 
full of color; and she talked freely, and 
often with great animation, about her 
situation. 

“ They asked me to abdicate,” she said ; 
“but how could I? How could I, who 
have acted only as a delegate, abdicate a 
sovereignty that is not my own? I had 
on personal grounds no objection to doing 
this; I was quite willing to surrender into 
the hands of the representatives of the 
people all my power as Regent, but it 
seemed to me necessary, in the interests of 
France, that the regency should be main- 
tained in name in order to meet with eff- 
ciency the exigencies of the moment. And 
I told them that the one thing, the only 
thing, that should concern us now is the 
military situation, the enemy and our 
armies; and that, in the defense of the 
country, I was ready to assist any persons, 
no matter who they might be, provided 
they possessed the confidence of the 
nation.” 

Everything indicated that Paris would 
be besieged within a few weeks; and when 
her Majesty recalled how much she herself 
had done to prepare the city for such an 
emergency, she felt deeply grieved that she 
should not be permitted to have the just 
satisfaction of guiding, by her authority 
and judgment, the defense toward which 
she had contributed so much. 

“T could have been of service in many 
ways,” she said. “I could have been an 
example of devotion to my country. I 
could have visited the hospitals; I could 
have gone to the outposts; I could have 
encouraged and stimulated the defense at 
every point of danger by my presence.” 
Finally, wrought up, as it were, to a state 
of exaltation by her own words, she cried 
out: “Oh! why could they not have let me 
die before the walls of Paris ?”’ 


HER OPINION OF THE FRENCH 
CHARACTER 


SHE referred with indignation to the at- 
tempts that had been made to throw upon 
her personally the responsibility for the 
war—a war justifiable solely because Ger- 
man diplomacy had put in jeopardy the 
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prestige of the French nation, and which 
had been precipitated by the clamor of 
the very persons who were now trying to 
disclaim any responsibility for its conse- 
quences, and, at the same time, were re- 
joicing at the opportunity thus given them 
to rise to power on the ruins of the state. 
“The French people,” she went on to say, 
“have great and shining qualities, but they 
have few convictions, and lack steadfast- 
ness. ‘They are versatile, but volatile. They 
love glory and the sunshine, but have no 
heart for reverses of fortune. With them 
the standard of right is success. In France 
we are honored to-day and banished to- 
morrow. It has sometimes seemed to me 
that the French set up their heroes, as it 
were, on pedestals of salt, so that when the 
first storm strikes them, they tumble down, 
to lie for ever in the mud. In no country 
in the world is the step between the sublime 
and the ridiculous so short as in this. And 
how French history repeats itself! Every 
government in France, for a hundred years, 
with a single exception, has ended in a 
revolution and a flight. Only a few days 
ago I declared to some of those who were 
near me and were fearful lest the announce- 
ment of another defeat might lead to the 
fall of the imperial government, that I 
never would leave the Tuileries in a cab, 
as Charles X and Louis Philippe did. And 
that is exactly what I have done!” As 
she said this, she could not resist the im- 
pulse to laugh at the comicality of the 
coincidence. 

But the subjects referred to sometimes 
brought tears to her eyes: as, for instance, 
when she toid us of the despatch she re- 
ceived from the Emperor, on Saturday 
evening, announcing that the army had 
surrendered at Sedan, and that he was a 
prisoner, after having in vain sought to die 
on the field. “It is terrible!’’ she ex- 
claimed. “I cannot think of it, and I 
myself am here a fugitive. It all seems 
like a horrid nightmare.” Then, quickly 
changing the conversation to some politi- 
cal subject, she discussed it with remark- 
able perspicacity as well as with vivacity ; 
or, some personal incident coming to mind, 
she narrated it with striking and often 
amusing originality and esprit. 

And now the first houses of Saint-Ger- 
main-en-Laye came in sight, and the anx- 
ieties of the moment arrested the conver- 
sation. 
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AN ANXIOUS MOMENT 


WE had come again to a place where cau- 
tion was necessary, because, before enter- 
ing the city, we had to pass the toll-gate, 
where the octroi officials were stationed, 
and an inspection of our carriage, for the 
purpose of seeing whether we had with us 
any articles subject to the city toll, was 
sure to take place. We could not, of course, 
avoid this investigation, and I had to think 
of some device by which I might be able 
to quiet the suspicions of the officials, in 
case they should be too inquisitive. Re- 
membering that near Saint-Germain there 
lived an English lady, one of my acquain- 
tances, who was very well known, and was 
loved by all the inhabitants of the neigh- 
borhood on account of her kindness to the 
poor, I had decided to state, should I be 
asked where we were going, or if any 
trouble should arise, that we were friends 
of Lady Trotter. I was nearly certain that 
any of her friends would be respected, 
while at the same time I was persuaded 
that a few words to that lady would be 
sufficient to make her enter into my plans 
for the safety of the Empress. 

Fortunately, things turned out better 
than we had expected, and we were not 
obliged to appeal to Lady Trotter. The 
officials, when we reached the gate, per- 
mitted our carriage to pass almost without 
stopping. They had no suspicion of the 
character or quality of the travelers who 
with so much anxiety awaited the result 
of this inspection ; it was quite enough for 
them to know that we did not look like 
persons who wished to smuggle chickens, 
cheese, wine, vegetables, or other similar 
articles into the worthy city of Saint-Ger- 
main. 

I will confess that I was greatly relieved 
when we had left the toll-gate behind us; 
for I was afraid that my house had been 
watched, or that our movements after 
leaving it had attracted attention, and that 
a telegram might have been sent ahead of 
us to Saint-Germain, to stop us there. 

Although we were tempted to make in- 
quiries here as to whether any special news 
had been received from Paris, we did not 
think it wise to ask questions or to delay 
even for a moment, and so drove on with- 
out stopping, leaving the city again, a few 
minutes later, by the gate which opens on 
the road to. Poissy. After a short drive 
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through the.beautiful forest of Saint-Ger- 
main, we reached this town, which is well 
known as the birthplace of Louis IX. 
From Poissy to Mantes the road follows 
the right bank of the Seine, and passes 
through Triel, Vaux, and Meulan. As we 
proceeded, the road, shut in by the hills on 
the north and exposed to the sun on the 
river side, grew dusty, and the glare and 
the heat became disagreeable and oppres- 
sive; but we did not for a moment inter- 
rupt our journey until we were about twelve 
miles from Mantes, when it became evident 
that our horses needed rest. We stopped, 
therefore, at a small cabaret by the way- 
side, where we might obtain some water 
for our horses and perhaps some refresh- 
ment for ourselves; for Dr. Crane and I, 


-at least, were beginning to feel the need 


of food, and were of the opinion that it 
would be prudent not to neglect any good 
opportunity of getting it. 


LUNCH AT MME. FONTAINE’S 


GETTING out, I bade the woman of the 
cabaret good morning, and told her we 
wished to water our horses and rest them 
a little; and I asked her if she could fur- 
nish us also with something to drink or 
to eat. 

“Oh, yes,” she said; “I can give you 
some good wine, such as we make here 
[vin du pays|. Come in and try it.” 

The doorway in which she stood opened 
directly into a room that served at the 
same time as kitchen, wine-shop, and living- 
room. Entering, I sat down at a rough 
table, and the woman placed upon it a 
bottle of wine and some glasses, a roll of 
bread a couple of yards long, two or three 
kinds of cheese, a big Bologna sausage, 
and a knife. The wine and bread and 
sausage proved to be really good, and Dr. 
Crane and I expressed our appreciation to 
the hostess; but the Empress and Mme. 
Lebreton were not disposed to leave the 
carriage, nor would it have been prudent 
for them to do so. 

Two years later, when Dr. Crane and 
I again stopped at the same cabaret, 
the woman, Mme. Fontaine, remembered 
us very well; but to my question as to 
whether she remembered the appearance 
of the persons who had remained in the 
carriage, she replied that she could not 
tell, for she had not looked into the car- 
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riage, because she thought it an affront to 
look too curiously at travelers. 

Before settling our score with this good 
woman, we got her to put up in a paper 
some bread and a piece of the Bologna 
sausage. It was rough fare indeed, but it 
was the best we could get; and not long 
after we had set out again on our way, the 
Empress asked to have the package opened. 
She broke off a piece of the bread, and, 
having eaten it, pronounced it excellent, 
and borrowed Dr. Crane’s pocket-knife 
to cut off a slice of the sausage. Poor 
Mme. Lebreton, however, seemed to have 
no appetite for the lunch we had bought 
at the wine-shop. She had not recovered 
from the shock produced by the events of 
the preceding twenty-four hours; and she 
lacked that rare gift, with which the Em- 
press was so richly endowed, the faculty 
of adapting herself with ease, simplicity, 
and naturalness to the conditions of her 
environment. Whether at state dinner, or 
picnic, or appearing as the mistress of some 
tournament of beautyand courtesy at Com- 
piégne, or riding on a camel in the Libyan 
desert, it mattered little to her Majesty, al- 
though I think she would at any time have 
preferred “roughing it” to any function 
of ceremonial display, not merely as a di- 
version, but from a romantic sense of the 
pleasure of winning victories by effort and 
sacrifice. 

It was about eleven o’clock when we ap- 
proached Mantes, and as our horses could 
not go much farther, except after a long 
rest, I decided to stop, and to go myself 
on foot into the city, in order to procure an- 
other carriage and fresh horses. ‘The place 
where we halted was near the Rue Farvielle, 
just by the junction of the roads leading to 
Meulan and to Magny. A sign-post stood 
in the angle of the roads; it bore on one 
side the inscription,“ Route Impériale,” and 
on the other the number thirteen and the 
inscription, “& Meulan 13.5 kilométres.” 
Over alarge ornamental iron gate at our left 
were inscribed Vergil’s well-known words: 


O FORTUNATI NIMIUM SUA SI BONA 
NORINT AGRICOL4! 


(Oh! only too fortunate farmers, did they 
but know it)—words that might well have 
expressed the thought of the unfortunate 
sovereign herself. 


“THE REPUBLIC HAS BEEN 
PROCLAIMED ” 


A FEW minutes after having left my 
companions, crossing the bridge, I entered 
“Mantes la Jolie,” as it was formerly 
called. The morning papers from Paris 
had just arrived, and I went to a small 
stationery-shop in the Rue Royale (now 
called Rue Nationale), No. 25, belonging 
to Messrs. Beaumont Fréres, and bought 
copies of the “Journal Officiel” and the 
“ Figaro,” which I scanned carefully, in 
order to see if they contained any reference 
to the Empress. But I could not discover 
any. It seemed that up to the morning of 
the 5th, the disappearance of her Majesty 
had not been publicly noticed. This gave 
me some ease of mind; still, it was not 
clear to me what steps I: should take in 
order to continue our journey. While I 
was thinking over this matter and walking 
through the streets, without knowing just 
what to do or where to go, I saw a harm- 
less-looking person standing before a shop, 
reading a newspaper; and, from an ex- 
clamation to which he gave utterance, I 
observed that he seemed to be greatly 
astonished. I approached him and asked 
him if he would kindly let me know what 
important event had taken place. 

“The Republic has been proclaimed in 
Paris,” he said, “and there is great excite- 
ment there on account of the fall of the 
Empire.” 

“The fall of the Empire!”’ I exclaimed. 
“Are you certain that the report is cor- 
rect?” 

He handed me the paper; and reading 
it, | pretended to discover news which was 
entirely unknown to me and which greatly 
disconcerted me. 

“T must at once go back to the place 
from which I came,” I said, returning the 
newspaper ; “I must report to my friends 
this extraordinary announcement. But 
where shall I find a carriage? Besides, 
the Marquis de R ” (I remembered 
that this gentleman had an estate near 
Mantes, but I had no idea where it was 
situated) “ must know, through me, at once, 
what has happened, and I shall be greatly 
obliged to you if you will tell me where 
I can find a carriage to take me to his 
chateau.” 





10 fortunatos nimium, sua si bona nérint, 
VERGIL, Georgics, Book II. 


Agricolas! ... 














A SUBTERFUGE AND A RELAY 


He conducted me to the omnibus-office in 
the Rue Bourgeoise, No. 36, where I was 
told that I must wait for information until 
the return of the omnibus, which had been 
sent off to the railway-station with pas- 
sengers. 

I waited for about half an hour. But 
that half-hour seemed a century, and I 
did not dare to walk again through the 
streets, where I was sure to attract atten- 
tion ; for, in French provincial towns, every 
stranger is easily recognized. 

At length, becoming impatient at this 
detention, I asked to be shown into the 
carriage-house, wishing to see for myself 
if there was really a conveyance of any 
sort which we could make use of. At first, 
to my dismay, I saw nothing but a two- 
wheeled vehicle, which of course would 
not have suited us. On looking around, 
however, I discovered in a corner, partly 
hidden under a covering, a carriage in 
which four persons could easily travel; in 
fact, it would apparently answer our pur- 
pose perfectly, as it could be opened or 
closed as occasion might require. 

When the omnibus returned from the 
station, I asked the man in charge of the 
stable if he could let me have a carriage. 
His answer quite naturally was: “What 
kind of a carriage do you want, and where 
do you wish to go?” 

Thinking it best to tell a plain story, one 
as near the truth as was prudent, I told 
him that I had started that morning from 
Paris in my own carriage with my invalid 
sister, her doctor, and a lady companion, 
on the way to Trouville ; that we had taken 
this means of traveling, as my sister pre- 
ferred it to going by the railway; that we 
had proposed to make the journey by easy 
stages, but that, unfortunately, we had 
met with an accident just before reaching 
Mantes, which would make it necessary 
for us to send our carriage back to Paris, 
and continue our journey in some other 
way ; and that, as this occurrence had in- 
terfered with our original plans and most 
of the day was still before us, we had de- 
cided, if we could obtain another carriage 
in Mantes, to go on to Evreux. 

He replied that he could not send us as 
far as Evreux, the distance, going and 
returning the same day, being too great 
for the horses, but that for thirty francs he 
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would give me a landau, with horses and 
a driver, which would take us to Pacy, 
where we would have no difficulty in find- 
ing a conveyance in which to go on to 
Evreux, if we wished to do so. 

A few minutes later I found myself, to 
my extreme delight, en route; and I was 
pleased, also, to observe that the “turn- 
out” I had secured was, taking it alto- 
gether, a very comfortable and decent- 
looking affair, even better suited for the 
business before us than the voiture de maitre 
in which we had made the journey to 
Mantes, because it would be less likely to 
attract the attention of those whom we 
might meet on the way. 


A CLEVER RUSE 


AFTER a short drive, we arrived where 
Célestin, with my carriage, was waiting. 
When a few yards from the place I told 
the man to stop; and then I went to my 
friends and explained how I had arranged 
matters, giving to the Empress and my 
companions instructions how to act in 
order to prevent the new coachman seeing 
her Majesty’s face. 

This done, I returned and directed the 
driver to bring his landau up as close as 
possible to my own, so that the doors of 
the carriages should be exactly opposite. 
In this position the Empress, as well as 
Mme. Lebreton, was able to take her seat 
by simply stepping from one carriage into 
the other; and as the drivers were facing 
in opposite directions, neither of them was 
able to see the travelers without turning 
and looking back, and this they did not do. 

I then gave Célestin orders to return to 
Paris; and instructed the new driver to 
pass through the outskirts of Mantes to 
the Route Impériale leading to Evreux. 


THE EMPRESS HEARS THE NEWS 


AFTER we had reached the open country 
beyond Mantes, I gave her Majesty the 
news I had obtained at Mantes: that the 
Republic had been proclaimed at the Hétel 
de Ville; that a ministry had been chosen 
which included among its members Favre, 
Gambetta, Crémieux, Picard, and Jules 
Simon; that the new government was 
called “Le Gouvernement de la Défense 
Nationale”; that apparently it was in full 
possession of the administrative offices, 











ar 


Trochu, the military governor of Paris, 
is at the head of the revolutionary move- 
ment.” Her Majesty had listened to me 
with interest while I was speaking of the 
revolutionary government as an accom- 
plished fact, and appeared to be anx- 
ious only to know who had been made 
Minister of the Interior and who Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. When, however, I an- 
nounced that tne military governor of 
Paris—Trochu—had joined hands with 
the agents of the revolt and had consented 
to act as their chief, she was greatly 
astonished, and at first refused to be- 
lieve it. 

“No, no,” she said; “this cannot be 
so!” Then, after a brief pause, she added 
with much feeling: “How could he go 
over to the Revolutionists, after the solemn 
declarations of loyalty and personal devo- 
tion that he made to me! I cannot be- 
lieve it.” 

“But, madame,” I replied, “here is the 
‘Journal Officiel’ of this morning, with an 
account of the proceedings at the Hotel 
de Ville that immediately followed the 
invasion of. the Chamber of Deputies. 
Here are the names.” 


HER INDIGNATION AT TROCHU 


THE Empress took the paper and, glan- 
cing over the list, her eyes fell on the fol- 
lowing words: 


General Trochu, invested with full military 
powers for the national defense, has been ap- 
pointed President of the Government. 

Forthe Government of the National Defense, 

Léon Gambetta, 
Minister of the Interior. 


As soon as she had read this, the paper 
dropped from her hands, and she ex- 
claimed : 

“ How was it possible forhim so to betray 
me!” Then after a few moments she con- 
tinued: “Only yesterday morning, spon- 
taneously, of his own volition, he pledged 
to me, on his honor as a soldier, on his 
faith as a Catholic and a Breton, that he 
would never desert me, that whoever might 
wish to harm me would have to pass first 
over his dead body; and those words 
were spoken with such apparent emotion 
that I could not suspect his sincerity. 
From the day he was made governor of 
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with the army behind it; “for,” I added, . 





Paris he proudly proclaimed his loyalty. 
Shortly afterward, at a council of the 
ministers, when the measures to be taken 
to prevent an insurrection in Paris were 
brought up for discussion, General ‘Trochu 
being present, I said: ‘In case of a revolt, 
I do not wish you to think of me; but it 
is most important that the Corps Législatif 
should be protected.’ ‘Madame,’ said 
General Trochu, addressing me ina voice 
indicative of decision and firmness, ‘I 
pledge you my honor that I will protect 
you, and the Chamber of Deputies also.’ 
Whom could I have trusted if not him—a 
soldier selected by the Emperor himself 
as specially trustworthy, whose accepted 
duty it was to defend me, who to the last 
hour swore fealty!” 

Her Majesty seemed to be quite over- 
come as she spoke. Her voice trembled, 
the tears came into her eyes, and she re- 
mained silent for some time. ‘Then, taking 
up the paper again, she read over the names 
of the members of the new government, 
two or three of which evoked a smile or 
a vivacious comment, as she repeated 
aloud, “ Ministre des Affaires Ftrangéres, 
Jules Favre; Ministre de 1’Intérieur, 
Gambetta.” But she reverted almost im- 
mediately to Trochu, whose name in her 
mind seemed to stand for the whole gov- 
ernment and suggest the basest of per- 
sonal disloyalty. Nor was it so much the 
setting up of the Republic thaf distressed 
her Majesty, —in fact, this appeared to give 
her very little concern, —but it was her dis- 
covery of the treachery of the soldier, the 
avowed friend and protector in whom she 
had trusted, that weighed most heavily on 
her mind. It was not the loss of power 
that she felt, but a keen sense of abandon- 
ment, which for the first time had thus been 
brought home to her. 

But it was not long that these shadows 
rested upon her face. After a few mo- 
ments she looked up suddenly, and, smiling 
through her tears, said: “I shall soon be 
in England, and then I shall know what 
is to be done.” And the thought of soon 
seeing again the Prince Imperial and, per- 
haps, the Emperor quickly dispelled all - 
traces of sorrow, and she talked with hope 
and confidence of the future. Although 
occasionally during this day and the fol- 
lowing days she spoke of the treachery of 
Trochu, it was with no further manifesta- 
tion of feeling except of contempt. 
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HER IDEAS CONCERNING THE PEACE 


INDEED, the Empress did not at this time 
fully apprehend the political consequences 
of the Revolution. It was not possible 
then for any one to do so, much less for 
her, with an imperfect knowledge of the 
situation as it existed in Paris, of the senti- 
ment of the French nation, and of the 
policy of the King of Prussia. She knew 
that the empire, the French army, and 
France had met with a series of terrible 
disasters, and believed that the war with 
Germany had virtually come to an end at 
Sedan; but she did not seem to think that 
the Republic proclaimed in Paris was a 
necessarily, or even a probably, final and 
substantial consequence of these events. 
She doubted very much if the King of 
Prussia would be willing to treat with a 
government which was the product of a 
street riot, and the existence and acts of 
which were without the sanction of the 
French people. Furthermore, it remained 
to be seen how the announcement of this 
new government would be received by the 
army that was still under the command of 
Bazaine. 

Certainly, it was not likely that a self- 
constituted government of Radical Repub- 
licans, acting without legitimate authority 
and absolutely irresponsible, even if recog- 
nized by the King and his councilors, could 
obtain a treaty of peace except on terms 
humiliating to the last degree to the amour 
propre of the French nation. She presumed 
that the King of Prussia would be willing 
to conclude peace with the Imperial Gov- 
ernment on conditions that might be ac- 
cepted with honor. She thought that an 
effort should be made at once to obtain 
peace on such conditions. France was not 
prepared for this war; a great mistake had 
been made; it should be frankly recognized 
by all, and the damage repaired to the 
fullest extent possible. And the Imperial 
Government, in her opinion, would be far 
better able than any other to conclude 
peace upon favorable terms, and to miti- 
gate the consequences of the existing mili- 
tary situation. But if such was her opinion, 
she made it clearly understood that she 
was speaking, not for herself, nor for the 
dynasty, but in the interest of the French 
people. She said: “I hada thousand times 
rather abandon every attribute of the sov- 
ereign and every dynastic claim than feel 
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that such claims were an obstacle to an 
honorable peace and the permanent pros- 
perity of France. Oh,” she continued, 
“why could not the people of Paris allow 
me to remain with them? The German 
army is reported to be marching on Paris. 
How happy I should be, could I have the 
privilege of defending—could I but save 
the city that for me possesses so many de- 
lightful memories, for the sake of the people 
in it, whom I have so dearly loved!” 

And here I should say, since I have 
spoken of the sense of abandonment and 
desertion which for a moment seemed to 
crush and overwhelm her, that it was only 
the broken heart of the woman that found 
relief in silence and in tears—broken by 
feeling the cruel injustice with which she 
had been treated by those to whom she 
had dedicated her life and in whom she 
had implicitly confided. Never once did 
she exhibit the slightest indication of fear 
or anysense of danger to herself personally. 
Whatever had happened or might come to 
pass, her soul remained unconquered and 
unconquerable. When, as the hours passed 
during this day, the possibility of certain 
eventualities came to her mind, it did not 
disquiet her, except it were the thought 
of acivil war. This she shrank from; this 
she never would listen to. 

But as regent still—de jure—she was 
as fearless and heroic as she was prudent. 
Peace should be sought, and any honor- 
able terms promptly accepted. But were 
the Germans to consent to peace only on 
such terms as a great, brave, and indepen- 
dent people could not with honor accept, 
then let the war go on. Never would 
she give her consent to an ignoble peace. 
Were insolent and humiliating conditions 
exacted, then the nation should make a 
supreme effort to drive the invader from 
its territory. Forms of government and 
dynasties should be forgotten, and parties 
disappear, melted in the glow of an ardent 
patriotism. 

It was not in her thought to stand in 
the way of the national defense. No per- 
sonal sacrifice could be too complete in 
order to effect this object. “I am willing 
to forget everything, and to forgive all my 
enemies, if they will only find a way to save 
the honor of the nation. Oh,” said she, 
“should the occasion ever come, how I 
should~like to show to the world the joy 
with which I can suffer and endure!” — 
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If fortune, less kind to her than to others, 
did not give her the opportunity to realize 
all her dreams of glorious doing, it was 
through no fault of hers. God had be- 
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|THE route taken from Mantes to Deau- 
ville was 77a Pacy-sur-Eure, Evreux, La 
Riviere de Thibouville, Lisieux, and Pont 
l'Evéque. The continuance of the journey 
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NAPOLEON III, 
stowed on her every quality both of head 
and heart for sucha part. ‘lo save France 
from the humiliation of conquest, and the 
army from the dishonor of defeat —this was 
the principal theme of her discourse, and 
the subject that was uppermost in the Em 
press’s thought until she reached England. 
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EMPRESS EUGENIF, AND THE PRINCI 


y Ladrey-Disderi 


IMPERIAL 


is thus narrated in an article which ap- 
peared in this magazine in December, 1870, 
and which had the authority of Dr. Evans, 
who furnished the data for it.— Ep1iror. | 

Frequent relays of horses were had as they 
continued the journey toward the sea. They 
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DR. THOMAS W. EVANS 

traveled the first day until midnight, when 
they stopped at a small inn. There was but 
one spare room, with two beds in it. “ Why, 
we are all brothers and sisters,” said the Em- 
press, ‘and we must have two rooms.” At 
length this was arranged. By noon the next 
day the party reached Deauville. Mrs. Evans 
was first advised of her august visitor, and in 
a few moments the Empress entered the apart- 
ment. Wearied and exhausted with anxiety 
and the journey, she sank into a chair, exclaim- 
ing, “ WVerci Dieu! sauve!” (Thank God! 
saved !) 

That afternoon the yacht of Sir John Bur- 
goyne (the Gase//e) was secured to convey 
her to England, and it was arranged that the 
party should go on board at midnight. By 
marvelous good fortune her crossing the Ca- 
sino ground and entry to the hotel had not 
been observed, so that no one in the house 
suspected her presence there. After a refresh- 
ing sleep she was taken to the yacht, which 
sailed early the next morning for England. 
Here a new danger assailed them: they were 
twenty hours in a violent storm, all believing 
that the end had now come, as the yacht was 
not fit for such work. The calmness of the 
Impress never forsook her. At last they 
reached the English shore. ‘The Empress 
then learned for the first time that her son 
was in England, and the reunion of mother 
and child took place. After a few days’ so- 
journ at Hastings a suitable villa was found 
at Chiselhurst. . . . 
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Safe at Deauville, her mind was released 
from its constant tension of anxiety, and she 
recounted the amusing incidents of the jour- 
ney with the greatest good humor, laughing 
most heartily at her successful impersonation 
of the English invalid, her extreme weakness 
in descending from the carriage, and the very 
great difficulty they had in getting her up- 
stairs at the little country inn. Observing 
some photographs upon the mantel, she took 
out one of her son, the Prince Imperial, which 
she had hardly allowed herself to look at 
during the terrible weeks that had_ passed. 
Only at this time did her feelings give way. 
“Oh, my poor husband, and my poor boy! 
What will become of them?” she said, 
and burst into a flood of tears. The Empress 
always spoke of the Emperor as “ my hus- 
band.” 

The anxious days and sleepless nights 
which had been hers for the past few weeks 
had left a sensible impression upon her face. 
Her departure had been so sudden that she 
had taken nothing with her, and Mrs. Evans 
supplied her wants from her own wardrobe. 
As she was about to recline upon the bed 
which Mrs. Evans had arranged for her, she 
stopped to admire the pillow which her friend 
had provided, and remarked, “ How pretty 
it is—it ’s too nice.” 

In all these little incidents she manifested the 
most perfect simplicity and sweetness of char- 
acter, embracing Mrs. Evans most heartily on 
taking leave of her. ; 
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COLONEL SIR JOHN M. BURGOYNE, BART. 

















HOW THE EMPRESS CROSSED 


THE CHANNEL 


NARRATIVE OF THE PASSAGE OF THE GAZELLE, R. Y.S 


FROM DEAUVILLE (FRANCE) TO THE ISLE OF 
WIGHT, SEPTEMBER 6, 7, AND 8, 1870 


BY COLONEL SIR JOHN M. BURGOYNE, BY’. 


cutter-yacht Gazelle, with 
which vessel I was elected 
a member of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron in August, 
1869. ‘Ihe Gaselle was 
about the smallest yacht in the club, being 
forty-two tons ‘Thames, thirty-six tons re- 
gister, measurement. She had been built 
by Messrs. Samuel White & Company of 
Cowes for the Admiralty, as a coast-guard 
tender in Southampton Water, but being 
too small for that service, was bought and 
fitted up as a yacht by the Marquis of 
Cholmondeley. | bought her in 1869. 
She had good accommodations for the 
crew, but very little for yachting people, 
was heavily sparred, and carried a great 
deal of canvas, but was a powerful little 
boat in a sea. 

In the summer of 1870 my wife had 
gone to Wiesbaden with my mother, and 
when the Franco-German war broke out 
in July we arranged to meet at Havre, 
and I went there in the yacht in the middle 
of August; but owing to the number of 
ships there, discharging grain, we could 
not get a safe berth, and the harbor-master 
advised me to go to Trouville, where Lady 
3urgoyne joined me. 

Constant rain and wind detained us, and 
I gave notice at the pilot-office of my in- 
tention to leave as soon as the weather 
moderated. Onthe morning of September 6, 
two gentlemencame on board. Oneof them 
asked me if | was going to England, and 
gave me his card — Dr. ‘Thomas W. Evans, 





Rue de la Paix, Paris. He then told me 
that the Empress Eugénie was in Deau- 
ville, in distress and danger, and asked me 
to take her on board the yacht, and place 
her under the protection of the British flag. 

I acknowledge that I did not believe 
him, and told him so, but asked him to go 
into the cabin and speak to Lady Bur- 
goyne, who told me that Dr. Evans was a 
well-known dentist. Dr. Evans then told 
me about his journey from) Paris, and 
beggyed me to take her Majesty on board 
at once, 

I suggested that in the excited state of 
the people at Deauville, it would be un- 
wise for her to attempt to embark by day 
light; and as I found that Dr. Evans knew 
nothing about seafaring matters, | told 
him | would agree to take the Empress 
to England on the understanding that I 
arranged the details and took the respon- 
sibility. ‘To this he assented. 

I satisfied myself that the Empress was 
really in Deauville, and when I met Dr. 
Evans we arranged twelve o'clock (mid- 
night) as the time for her Majesty to come 
on board; and I stated that [ should sail 
in the morning at seven o'clock, when it 
would be high water. Deauville is a bar- 
harbor and vessels can enter and leave 
only about the time of high water. It isa 
shipping port; Trouville, on the other side 
of the river, is the fashionable watering 
place. The quay close to the yacht Was 
in great confusion, with reserve soldiers 
coming in, drums parading the town day 
and night, and therefore | prepared to 
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haul the yacht out into the basin in case 
of a disturbance. 

At 11 P.M. a stranger came on board 
“to see an English yacht, as he was going 
to Paris next morning.’”” Of course I saw 
that he was a police agent, but I showed 
him over the yacht, and he left quite satis- 
fied. Just before midnight I walked along 
the quay and met the Empress and Dr, 
Evans walking together. Her Majesty, 
who was dressed in black and was closely 
veiled, came toward me and said: “ You 
are the English gentleman who will take 
me to England?" Saluting, | answered, 
‘Lam Sir John Burgoyne, your Majesty,” 
and conducted her across the plank gang- 
way on board the Gase//e, and presented 
Lady Burgoyne to her. munutes 
later another lady, in attendance upon 
the Empress, Mme. Lebreton, sister of 
the celebrated General Bourbaki, with the 
nephew of Dr. Evans, came on board also. 
None of the party had any luggage ex 
cept the Empress, who had a small bag. 
The nephew of Dr. Evans left the yacht 
before we sailed. The Empress asked 
Lady Burgoyne to read the latest news in 
the English papers, with which we had 
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BURGOYNE’S YACHT, WHICH CARRIED 
ACROSS 


photograph by Seaman & Sons 


THE EMPRESS 
rHE CHANNEL 


supplied ourselves for that purpose. We 
were much crowded on board, but luckily 
the ladies’ cabin, for the size of the vessel, 
was a good one. 

I gave Dr. Evans my berth, and he was 
seasick during the passage, and did not go 
on deck until we got inside the Isle of 
Wight. Early in the morning of Septem- 
ber 7 I asked her Majesty's permission to 
get under way, and at 7 A.M. the pilot 
came on board, ‘The wind had moderated, 
and we hoped for a fair wind; but it was 
not to be. 1 was determined that it should 
not be said that a British yacht sneaked 
out of the harbor, so I hoisted the white en- 
sign at the mainsail-peak, and when we had 
good way on the yacht, ran up another white 
ensign at the topmast-head, to show that we 
had some one of importance on board. 

We had a fresh, fair wind for about ten 
miles, with a heavy westerly swell; then 
the wind suddenly veered round to north- 
west, so that we could not sail our proper 
course, and we had to reef down and pre- 
pare for a long beat to windward. 

It began to blow hard and became 
thick; but the sea was not high until we 
approached the English coast and sighted 
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the Owers lightship, when we ran into a 
tremendous sea and took on board so 
much water that we had to unship both 
gangways to let the water run off. As we 
knew where we were, it seemed best “to 
heave to”’ until the force of the west-going 
tide had slackened. From childhood I had 
sailed about the channel in small vessels, 
both in winter and summer, but I had not 
before seen a worse sea. I may add that 
on this night, H. M. battle-ship Caf/ain, 
Captain Hugh Talbot Burgoyne, V. C., 
capsized in the Bay of Biscay. The little 
cutter behaved splendidly, and surprised 
us at the way in which she went to wind- 
ward in such heavy weather, though it 
was extremely uncomfortable for those 
battened down below. 

Her Majesty the Empress showed an 
example to all by exhibiting a cool courage 
and a consideration for others which won 
the esteem of every one on board. When 
the water smoothed a bit, we beat up 
toward the Nab lightship, at the entrance 
of the Solent, and all hands were thankful 
when we anchored off Ryde at about 4 
A.M. on the morning of September 8. 
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When we got into smooth water, we 
took the canvas covers off the skylights, 
cleared the main cabin, and our smart 
steward had a good breakfast on the table, 
at which the Empress and Dr. Evans 
joined us. Her Majesty then told us part 
of what happened when she left the Tuile- 
ries, and about her going to Dr. Evans’s 
house. She also requested me, on her be- 
half, to thank the crew of the Gazed/e for 
their exertions to take her safe to England. 

She landed at about 7 A. M., and at her 
request I went with her to the hotel and, 
later in the day, went with her to the steam- 
packet at Ryde pier that conveyed her to 
Portsmouth, en route for Hastings. Shortly 
after arriving at Hastings the Empress 
wrote a most kind letter to Lady Burgoyne 
and sent a splendid locket, and I was 
thanked for my small service by his Maj- 
esty the Emperor Napoleon III, at Chisel- 
hurst, and, as a further mark of the Em- 
press’s kindness toward me, when I was 
married for the second time, in October, 
1903, she presented to Lady Burgoyne and 
me a magnificent silver-gilt tea and coffee 
service. 





ECONOMY IN FOOD 


BY RUSSELL H. CHITTENDEN 


Director of the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University 
Author of ‘‘ Physiological Economy in Nutrition ” 


If thou well observe 
The rule of not too much, by temp’rance taught, 
In what thou eat’st and drink’st, seeking from thence 
Due nourishment, not gluttonous delight, 
Till many years over thy head return; 
So may’st thou live, till like ripe fruit thou drop 
Into thy Mother’s lap, or be with ease 
Gathered, not harshly pluck’d, for death mature. 


N ILTON was not alone in his concep- 
iV tion of the value to mankind of tem- 
perance in diet. Many of the old-time phi- 
losophers and thinkers were plainly of the 
same opinion. Sir William Temple, John 
Locke, Lord Bacon, and many others, in 
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Paradise Lost. 


their writings all clearly expressed belief in 
the efficacy of a simple and regular diet, 
“limited by every man’s experience of his 
own easy digestion, and thereby propor- 
tioning, as near as well can be, the daily 
repairs of our wasting bodies.’ “Cer- 
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tainly,” says Lord Bacon, “diet well or- 
dered bears the greatest part in the 
prolongation of life.” 

These early advocates of temperance 
in diet were not scientific men trained in 
the habits of exact analysis; most of 
them lived in an age when nutritive con- 
ditions were measured simply by strength 
of arm and keenness of intellect as indi- 
cated by the life and prosperity of the 
nation. They knew little of nitrogen re- 
quirements, while the potential value of 
the food-stuffs was to them an unknown 
quantity. Yet they knew, as well as we of 
the present generation, that “the daily re- 
pairs of our wasting bodies” were to be 
accomplished by the taking of food, rec- 
ognizing, however, at the same time the 
possible injurious effects upon the race of 
inordinate or intemperate quantities of 
food. They plainly deprecated the domi- 
nating influence of instinct and habit as 
contrasted with reason in the dietetic cus- 
toms of their generation. 


HABIT AND CRAVING 


CorNARO, the Venetian, who wrote his 
last treatise, “The Birth and Death of 
Man,” at the age of ninety-five, says in 
one of his discourses, “It is certain that 
habit in man eventually becomes second 
nature, compelling him to practice that to 
which he has become accustomed, regard- 
less of whether such a thing be beneficial 
or injurious to him. Moreover, we see in 
many instances—and no one can call this 
into question—that the force of habit will 
triumph even over reason.” 

Again, the great philosopher John 
Locke, in his celebrated essay on educa- 
tion, says: “I do not think that all People’s 
appetites are alike, . . . but this I think, 
that many are made Gourmands and Glut- 
tons by Custom, that were not so by Na- 
ture ; and I see in some Countries, Men as 
lusty and strong, that eat but two Meals a 
Day, as others that have set their Stomachs 
by a constant Usage, like Larums, to call 
on them for four or five.” 

It is interesting to observe from the fore- 
going quotations how clearly these writers 
recognized the effect of custom and usage 
upon dietetic habits; and we have in this 
view a partial explanation at least of the ori- 
gin of the dietetic rules and standards which 
exist even in this present day of scientific 
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method. It is well to remember, however, 
that the so-called cravings of appetite are 
purely the result of habit. A habit once 
acquired and persistently followed soon 
has us in its grasp, and then any deviation 
therefrom temporarily disturbs our physio- 
logical equilibrium. The system makes 
complaint and we experience a craving, it 
may be, for that to which the body has 
become accustomed, even though this 
something be, in the long run, distinctly 
injurious to the welfare of the body. There 
has thus come about a sentiment that the 
cravings of the appetite for food are to be 
fully satisfied, that this is merely obedience 
to nature’s laws. This idea, however, is 
fundamentally wrong. Any one with a little 
persistence can change his or her habits of 
life, change the whole order of cravings, 
thus demonstrating that the latter are 
purely artificial, and that they have no 
necessary connection with the welfare or 
needs of the body. In other words, dietetic 
requirements are to be founded not upon 
so-called instinct and craving, but upon 
reason and intelligence. 


DIETETIC STANDARDS 


In harmony with what has been stated, 
dietetic standards have been set up by 
various authorities, in marry lands, and for 
different classes of people; but they are 
based primarily upon observations as to 
what people, living under different condi- 
tions of life, are accustomed to consume. 
Such data are interesting and instructive 
as showing the dietetic habits of mankind, 
but they are of little value as indicating 
the real needs of the body for food. Body- 
weight, health, strength, mental and physi- 
cal vigor, endurance, and the ordinary 
resistance to disease, must all be maintained 
through the agency of the food consumed. 
There must be enough food, and the proper 
proportion of the different kinds of food, 
to insure a condition of physiological and 
body equilibrium; but anything beyond 
the quantities requisite to attain this con- 
dition would seem to be quite unnecessary, 
and, indeed, may prove distinctly injurious. 

In the United States, a systematic and 
coéperative study of the nutrition of man 
has been conducted by the Department of 
Agriculture, through the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations, and many interesting and 
valuable data have been obtained and re- 
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corded. In a recent pamphlet issued by 
Messrs. Langworthy and Milner! we are 
told that Congress has provided sums 
ranging from ten thousand to twenty thou- 
sand dollars a year from 1894 to 1905, 
making a total of $182,500, for the study 
of human nutrition in this country. The 
same report states that “the total num- 
ber of persons—men, women, and chil- 
dren—included in all these studies is not 
far from 15,000.” As a result of these 
dietary studies, —i.e., studies of the actual 


‘food consumption of people of different 


classes in different parts of the United 
States,—certain dietary standards have 
been suggested. These standards, covering 
the quantities of food per day, “are in- 
tended to show the actual food require- 
ments of persons under different conditions 
of life and work,” and are as follows: 
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indicated the possibility of maintaining 
health, strength, and vigor (with even im- 
provement of the bodily condition) on 
amounts of food absurdly low as compared 
with the quantities called for by the so- 
called standard dietaries. 


NATURE AND COMPOSITION OF FOODS 


AL the food-stuffs made use of by man 
are composed essentially of four distinct 
groups or classes, viz. : 

(1) Proteid or albuminous foods, These 
occur in both the animal and the vegetable 
kingdom, and are specially conspicuous 
in meats, fish, eggs, milk, flour or bread, 
cereals, peas, beans, etc. They are sub- 
stances characterized by containing nitro- 
gen (when pure and dry they contain about 
16 per cent.), and hence are frequently 
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ay | oma 
Man with very hard muscular work (Atwater) . . «© 2 2. 1 ee + |) 175 5500 
Man with hard muscular work (Atwater). . . . . . ..... 150 4150 
Man with moderately active muscular work (Atwater) . . . . . ./| 125 | 3400 
Man with light to moderate muscular work (Atwater) oA vee Mod ies ee 3050 
Man at “sedentary ” or woman with moderately active work (Atwater) . 100 2700 


* Fats and carbohydrates in sufficient amounts to furnish, together with the protein, 
the indicated amount of energy. 


These standards are much the same as 
those adopted by most other countries in 
the civilized world, though perhaps calling 
for somewhat higher values ; but even per- 
fect agreement on standards devised by 
this method of study does not carry con- 
viction that the standards in question 
represent in any degree the daily weeds of 
the body for food. Custom and habit, the 
pleasures of eating, the so-called “ cravings 
of the stomach,” the too prevalent belief 
that by hearty eating lies the road to health 
and strength, all tend to lead people on to 
greater and greater freedom in the taking 
of food. Why, therefore, the mere fact 
that people are in the habit of eating cer- 
tain quantities of food in the twenty-four 
hours should be taken as a basis on which 
to found dietary standards is difficult to 
explain, especially as the example furnished 
by many persong in different parts of the 
world and in different periods of time has 


termed nitrogenous foods. Further, since 
the foods of this class are absolutely essen- 
tial to life, they are often spoken of as the 
“essential foods.” In lean meats and eggs 
the proteid material, aside from the water 
present, composes the great bulk of the 
food-stuffs; in wheat flour, on the other 
hand, there is present about 13.5 per cent. 
of proteid, with an admixture of about 72 
per cent. of carbohydrate, mostly starch; 
in fresh green peas, aside from the water, 
there is present 7 per cent. of proteid and 
17 per cent. of carbohydrate. With the 
exception of meats and eggs, most proteid- 
containing food-stuffs have a large admix- 
ture of carbohydrate material, mostly 
starch. 

(2) Carbohydrates. These are preémi- 
nently vegetable products, and as they are 
entirely free from nitrogen, they are termed 
non-nitrogenous foods. They are repre- 
sented mainly by starches and sugar, and, 


” 


1 ‘‘ Investigations on the Nutrition of Man in the United States,” United States Department of 


Agriculture, Office of Experiment Stations, Washington, 1904. 
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unlike the proteid foods, are frequently 
used as pure products separated more or 
less completely from the admixtures with 
which they occur in nature, i.e., as cane- 
sugar, beet-sugar, etc., and as corn-starch, 
arrowroot-starch, etc. Many natural vege- 
table food-stuffs, however, eliminating the 
water, are composed largely of starch, as 
rice, with 79 per cent. of starch and only 
8 per cent. of proteid; raw potatoes, with 
18.5 per cent. of starch and 2.2 per cent. 
of proteid. (Raw potatoes contain about 
78 per cent. of water.) 

(3) Fats. These foods, like the carbo- 
hydrates, are free from nitrogen and occur 
in both the animal and the vegetable king- 
dom. ‘They are widely distributed, being 
mixed in varying proportions in nearly all 
natural food-stuffs, but are especially con- 
spicuous in fat meats, bacon, cream, butter, 
vegetable oils, etc. Compared with car- 
bohydrates, they contain a relatively large 
percentage of carbon and hence are capa- 
ble of yielding per gram a relatively larger 
amount of heat by oxidation. 

(4) Znorganic salts or mineral matter, the 
bulk of which passes through the body 
more or less unchanged. 

The nutritive value of the food-stuffs is 
expressed in terms of nitrogen or proteid, 
and in fuel value (calories), or heat-pro- 
ducing power, i.e., the amount of heat set 
free in their combustion. A calorie is the 
amount of heat required to raise one gram 
of water one degree centigrade, 1.e., from 
0° to 1°. This is a gram-degree unit of 
heat, or small calorie. A large calorie is 
the amount of heat required to raise one 
kilogram of water one degree centigrade, 
ie., a kilogram-degree unit of heat. It is 
obvious from these statements that a large 
calorie is the equivalent of one thousand 
small calories. 

The calorific value of a carbohydrate 
or fat is determined by direct experiment, 
i.e., by burning a weighed amount of the 
substance in oxygen, in an air-tight bomb, 
and measuring, under proper precautions, 
the amount of heat liberated. By such a 
method it is learned that 1 gram of car- 
bohydrate will yield 4100 small calories or 
4.1 large calories, while 1 gram of fat will 
yield 9300 small calories or 9.3 large cal- 
ories. These substances, when oxidized 
in the bomb-calorimeter, are completely 
burned to carbonic acid and water. The 
same thing happens in the body, and the 
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heat liberated is the same in amount as 
when the oxidation is carried on in the 
laboratory. 

With proteid or albuminous substances 
the case is somewhat different. When pro- 
teid foods are taken into the body they 
are transformed and mainly oxidized to 
carbonic acid, water, and urea. The latter 
substance is then eliminated from the body 
in’ the excretion from the kidneys. When 
burned in a calorimeter, on the other 
hand, proteids are completely oxidized to 
carbonic acid, water, and nitrogen. Con- 
sequently, the fuel value yielded in a calori- 
meter is somewhat in excess of that yielded 
in the body, the urea being a substance 
which is composed of carbon, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and oxygen, and therefore con- 
taining a small store of energy which is lost 
to the body. In the body, 1 gram of pro- 
teid yields 4100 small calories, or 4.1 large 
calories. ; 

Proteid or albuminous foods, however, 
are chiefly of value because of the need 
of the body for nitrogen in this particular 
form to make good the loss of tissue ma- 
terial. Further, no other form of nitrogen 
than proteid can supply this need; hence, 
as previously stated, the proteid foods are 
essential foods, without which the body 
cannot exist. They are of value, however, 
for their nitrogen and not for their poten- 
tial energy or fuel value, the latter being 
more advantageously supplied by fats and 
carbohydrates. Stress, however, should be 
laid upon the fact that proteid substances 
when decomposed within the body yield 
a large number of nitrogenous compounds, 
antecedents of the final product urea, 
which, floating about through the system, 
may exercise more or less physiological 
action upon the individual organs and 
tissues. This action is undoubtedly at 
times injurious to the well-being of the 
individual, as seen, for example, in the 
effects of undue amounts of uric acid in 
gout, rheumatism, etc., to say nothing of 
more serious results. Further, it is easy to 
see, in view of these facts, that an excess 
of proteid food necessarily imposes more 
strain upon certain organs of the body, as 
the liver and kidneys, than an excess of 
carbohydrate or fat, which foods are capa- 
ble of being burned up directly to simple 
gaseous products, such as carbonic acid 
and water, and which are more quickly 
and easily eliminated from the body, 











AMOUNTS OF FOOD REQUIRED BY 
STANDARD DIETARIES 


AccepTinG the daily dietary standards 
previously enumerated, and which are 
based upon observations as to what people 
are accustomed to consume, it is plain 
that the average man doing from light to 
moderate muscular work must take each 
day approximately 116 grams of proteid 
matter (18 grams of nitrogen), with suff- 
cient fat and carbohydrate to yield a total 
fuel value of 3050 large calories. The 
usual proportion of carbohydrate (mostly 
starchy food) is about 500 grams to 50-60 
grams of fat. In other words, the average 
man needs, according to the above hypoth- 
esis, approximately 120 grams of proteid, 
500 grams of carbohydrate, and 60 grams 
of fat for his daily ration. In order to 
obtain these amounts of nutrients he would 
require, per day, three fourths of a pound 
of ordinary roast beef, one pound of boiled 
potato, one half pound of white bread, and 
one fourth of a pound of butter. Naturally, 
much greater variety of food might be 
adopted with the same nutritive values as 
the above; but these figures will suffice 
to give some impression of the quantities 
of ordinary cooked foodstuffs required to 
yield the nitrogen and the total fuel value 
called for by the above standard dietary. 
A more elaborate diet, one in large 
measure free from meat and having essen- 
tially the same content of nitrogen, and 
with a total fuel value of approximately 
3000 calories, would be as follows: fried 
hominy, six ounces; syrup, three ounces; 
baked potato, eight ounces; butter, one 
and one half ounces; baked spaghetti, ten 
ounces ; mashed potato, ten ounces; boiled 
turnip, six ounces; bread, two ounces; 
apple-sauce, eight ounces; apple-tapioca 
pudding, twelve ounces ; fried sweet potato, 
eight ounces; fried bacon, one ounce; fruit 
jam, four ounces; coffee, one and one half 
pints ; and tea, three fourths of a pint. Such 
a diet, owing to its vegetable nature and 
lack of concentration, is naturally quite 
voluminous. A greater concentration of 


diet is easily obtained by replacement of 
a portion of the vegetable matter by meat ; 
and this the ordinary man, with his highly 
developed palate, uSually prefers to do, 
because of the increased flavor which his 
acquired taste now calls for. Further, the 
resources at the command of the civilized 
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man render possible great variety in mat- 
ters of diet; but whatever the character of 
the daily food, or however great the num- 
ber and variety of the ingredients, it will 
be found that the nitrogen content and 
fuel value of the daily food of mankind 
will in general correspond in large measure 
to the dietary standards usually adopted 
throughout the civilized world. 

The writer’s experience, indeed, leads 
him to the conclusion that there is a great 
tendency on the part of the ordinary per- 
son to consume far more food than even 
the standards call for. This is well illus- 
trated by some recent observations made 
in the writer’s laboratory while studying 
the dietetic habits of a group of United 
States soldiers who, while living on the 
ordinary army ration, were allowed rea- 
sonable freedom as to the quantity of food 
consumed. Thus on one day the follow- 
ing dietary was made use of : 


Breakfast; Beefsteak, nine ounces; fried po- 
tatoes, nine ounces; fried onions, one ounce ; 
thick meat gravy, two ounces; bread, six 
ounces; coffee, one and one half pints, with 
one half ounce of sugar. 

Dinner: Roast beef, seven ounces; boiled 
potatoes, fourteen ounces; boiled onions, 
two ounces; bread, nine ounces; coffee, one 
quart, with one ounce of sugar. 

Supper: Corned beef, eight ounces; boiled 
potatoes, seven ounces; boiled onions, one 
ounce; bread, six ounces; fruit jelly, four 
ounces; coffee, one pint, with one ounce of 
sugar. 


For a period of two weeks each of the 
soldiers in this detail consumed every day 
an amount of food approximately equal in 
nutritive value to the above, though natu- 
rally there were variations from day to day 
in the character of the food taken. Yet 
these men were not doing any unusual 
amount of muscular work; indeed, the 
amount of work they were called upon to 
perform was considerably less than what 
they were accustomed to do in the ordinary 
performance of their duties as soldiers in 
the regular army. 

Naturally, variations in the degree of 
muscular activity —1.e., the amount of mus- 
cular work to be performed—will call for 
variations in the amount of food to be 
taken if the body is to be maintained in 
equilibrium, but there is no justifiable rea- 
son for such excessive quantities of food 
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—quantities far beyond the amounts indi- 
cated by the so-called dietary standards. 
Another illustration of this common 
tendency toward excessive eating, espe- 
cially on the part of persons who are en- 
gaged in vigorous muscular work, was seen 
by the writer in studying the dietetic habits 
of a group of university athletes who were 
in a high state of training for their com- 
petitive contests. It was found that these 
men, under the mistaken belief that their 
strength was to be maintained and in- 
creased by a hearty meat diet, were in the 
habit of taking each day of meat and other 
proteid foods at least fifty per cent. more 
than is called for by the existing dietary 
standards,—and this in addition to an 
amount of non-nitrogenous food sufficient 
to yield far more than the fuel value im- 
plied as necessary for men of their weight 
and activity. 
THE TRUE NEEDS OF THE 
FOR FOOD 


BODY 


Do the real needs of the body demand 
such quantities of food each day as the 
ordinary dietary standards call for, or as 
man from his acquired habits has become 
accustomed to? A slight excess of food 
beyond the true physiological requirement 
is no doubt desirable as tending to prevent 
any danger of under-nutrition, but any 
great excess must of necessity be detri- 
mental. The ideal diet is that which suf- 
fices to meet all the wants of the body —i.e., 
the maintenance of body-weight, nitrogen 
equilibrium, health, strength, vigor, and 
endurance—and, in the period of adoles- 
cence, to supply material for the growth 
and development of the tissues of the body. 
Anything beyond this quantity is just so 
much of an excess which must inevitably 
do harm if continued indefinitely, and 
detract in some measure at least from that 
high degree of efficiency which every en- 
lightened man desires to attain. 
Impressed with the importance of this 
problem from a physiological, economical, 
and sociological standpoint, the writer 
began, some two years ago, a careful study 
of the true needs of the body for food, 
with a view to ascertaining how far the 
so-called dietary standards of civilized man 
are in accord with physiological require- 
ments. The investigation was made upon 
a large number of men, representing differ- 
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ent types, ages, and nationalities, under 
different degrees of mental and physical 
activity, with a view to having the inquiry 
as broad as possible. Further, the study 
was continued over a long period of time, 
in order to afford ample opportunity for 
the detection of possible changes, favor- 
able or sdivoniite; that might be slow 
in developing. 

How, now, are we to ascertain with any 
degree of accuracy the true requirements 
of the body for food? As a preliminary 
to answering this question, it must be re- 
membered that the living body is con- 
stantly undergoing change, that it is the 
seat of incessant chemical decomposition, 
varying in extent with the degree of bodily 
activity, the temperature of the surround- 
ing air, etc. The material composing the 
tissues and organs of the body—the pro- 
teid, fat, and carbohydrate—is constantly 
undergoing oxidation with liberation of 
energy in the form of heat, by which the 
body is kept warm, and in the form of 
muscular work, both voluntary and in- 
voluntary—i.e., the voluntary movements 
of the limbs as in walking, and the invol- 
untary movements of the heart, respiratory 
muscles, etc. To make good this loss of 
tissue material, food is necessary, and in 
amounts sufficient to counterbalance the 
loss incidental to the daily activities. If 
this loss is not made good by the daily 
diet, there is a gradual diminution of body- 
weight, owing to the using up of the store 
of reserve material and of the organized 
structure of the body itself. Further, it is 
to be remembered that the final decom- 
position or oxidation products, which result 
from the changes going on in the body, 
are the gaseous carbonic acid excreted 
through the lungs, water excreted through 
the lungs, skin, and kidneys, and nitrogen 
in various forms, but especially as urea, 
eliminated through the kidneys and in 
smaller measure through the bowels. 

It follows from these statements that the 
amounts of nitrogen, carbonic acid, and 
water passed off from the body are a mea- 
sure of the extent of decomposition taking 
place within the system. For example, if 
there is eliminated 16 grams of nitrogen in 
the day’s excretion from the kidneys, that 
means the breaking down in the body of 
100 grams of proteid material, since the 
nitrogen thrown out from the kidneys can 
come only from the decomposition of pro- 
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teid substance. This obviously implies the 
necessity for 100 grams of proteid food to 
make good the loss. (Pure, dry proteid 
material contains on an average 16 per 
cent. of nitrogen.) If, now, a man is kept 
under daily observation, comparing each 
day the composition of the food taken 
with the composition of the various ex- 
cretions, noting at the same time the body- 
weight, physical strength, and reaction time 
of the nervous processes, etc., it is possible 
to ascertain with accuracy the influence of 
different qualities and quantities of food, 
with reference both to the maintenance of 
strength and vigor, and to that of body- 
weight and nitrogen equilibrium. 


THE MENTAL WORKER 


PROFESSIONAL men, whose work is mainly 
mental rather than physical, would not 
seemingly require as much food for the 
maintenance of a high degree of physical 
strength and mental vigor as the purely 
physical worker. In order to test this 
question and at the same time to ascertain 
what the real demands of the body for 
food are in the case of the mental worker, 
six men, professors and instructors in the 
university, were selected, upon whom the 
effect of smaller quantities of food could 
be studied. The men chosen ranged from 
twenty-five to forty-seven years of age. 
They were all men of good physique and 
good health, and varied in body-weight 
from 146 to 170 pounds. These men were 
under daily observation for periods of from 
six months to two years. The results of 
the experiments with these subjects may 
be summed up as follows: 

Professional men, whose daily work is 
primarily of a mental character rather than 
physical, though by no means excluding a 
reasonable amount of physical activity, 
are quite able to maintain their bodies in 
a state of nitrogen equilibrium—i.e., to 
balance the loss of nitrogen from the body 
by nitrogenous food—through an intake of 
fifty grams of proteid per day, and with an 
additional amount of carbohydrate and fat 
sufficient to yield a total fuel value of 
about 2000 calories per day. This was 
accomplished by several persons for periods 
ranging from five to nine months, with 
maintenance of a constant body-weight 
(after the initial loss of weight due to the 
restriction in diet), and with continuance 
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of mental and physical vigor, etc. This 
means that all the apparent needs of the 
body, with men of this class, can be met 
by at least one half the amount of proteid 
food called for by the existing dietary 
standards, and by approximately two thirds 
of the calorific power generally considered 
as necessary. ‘This is surely a physiological 
economy worthy of some consideration. 
We are informed that man with light to 
moderate muscular work requires 112 
grams of proteid food per day, with a 
total fuel value of 3050 calories, while a 
sedentary person needs 100 grams of pro- 
teid and 2700 calories daily. As these 
standards are based upon observations 
made on 15,000 persons, we are justified 
in assuming that people ordinarily con- 
sume at least this quantity of food. But 
the subjects of our experiment, men lead- 
ing very active lives, were quite able to 
maintain unimpaired their mental and 
physical vigor, and with every evidence 
of gain in their general health, on quan- 
tities of food far below the standards 
adopted as necessary for health and 
strength. 

In fact, the statement made above is 
quite conservative, as the writer has no 
desire to overestimate the degree of econ- 
omy it is possible and profitable for the 
mental worker to practise in his daily diet- 
ary. To give an illustration of the actual 
economy practised by some of the subjects 
of our experiments, mention may be made 
of one person—a university professor, 47 
years of age, weighing now 127 pounds 
—who for a period of nine months main- 
tained a constant body-weight and general 
physiological equilibrium on an average 
daily intake of 39 grams of proteid food 
with an average fuel value of 1600 calories. 
A second subject, however, likewise a uni- 
versity professor, but with a body-weight 
of about 160 pounds, maintained equilib- 
rium, etc., for nearly nine months on a 
daily intake of 51 grams of proteid food 
and with a total fuel value of 2400 calories. 
This latter person was much more active 
physically than the first subject mentioned, 
which fact, added to his greater body- 
weight, called for a somewhat larger fuel 
value in his daily diet. 

It is of course understood that there can 
be no absolutely fixed standard of diet 
suitable for all persons, even though there 
is a close degree of uniformity in habits of 
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life, since differences in body-weight, as 
well as in the personality of the person, 
must of necessity introduce some degree 
of variation in the real food requirements. 
There is undoubtedly what may be termed 
a personal coefficient of nutrition, a per- 
sonal idiosyncrasy, characteristic of each 
person, which controls in some measure the 
extent of the nutritive processes. While 
there is no evidence that this factor modi- 
fies in any general way the trend of our 
conclusions, it is probable that minor physi- 
ological differences do exist which may 
manifest themselves by slight variations in 
the actual needs of the body for one or 
more of the different classes of food-stuffs. 
With a full recognition of this possibility, 
the fact remains that so far as experimental 
evidence goes, the average man, whose life 
is spent in mental rather than physical ac- 
tivity, does not require more than one half 
the amount of proteid food called for by 
the minimal dietary standard. 

Further, it is evident from the foregoing 
statements that we are now in a position 
to determine what constitutes an excess of 
food. If the body can maintain its equilib- 
rium, with continued health and strength, 
on an average consumption of 50 grams 
of proteid per day, it is certainly proper to 
class all proteid food beyond this amount 
as an unnecessary excess, for which the 
body has no real need. Moreover, it can- 
not well be considered illogical to urge that 
such excess is not only wasteful, but must 
inevitably be a source of danger which 
prudence would counsel us to avoid. 

To make more emphatic, and perhaps 
render more intelligible, the full signifi- 
cance of these conclusions, we may add 
that the full requirements of the mental 
worker for food are easily met by a very 
simple dietary. In fact, some of the sub- 
jects voluntarily restricted the taking of 
food to two meals a day. Thus, one man, 
with a body-weight of 127 pounds, for 
many months partook of a daily diet of 
approximately the following composition: 


Breakfast : One small cup of coffee, with cream 
and sugar. 

Lunch: One shredded wheat biscuit, or other 
cereal product, about one ounce, with three 
ounces of cream; one wheat gem, one 
ounce; butter, one fourth ounce; one cup 
of tea, with one third ounce of sugar; cream 
cake, or other sweet, two ounces. 

Dinner ; Pea soup, four ounces; the lean meat 





of one lamb chop, one ounce; boiled sweet 
potato, one and three fourths ounces ; wheat 
gem or biscuit, three ounces; butter, one 
half ounce; a cake or sweet pudding, two 
ounces; demi-tasse coffee, with one third 
ounce of sugar; cheese-crackers, one half 
ounce. 


Such a diet contains 6.7 grams of nitro- 
gen, or about 42 grams of proteid matter, 
and has a total fuel value of only 1750 
calories; yet for nine months this person 
lived essentially on such a diet as this, — 
i.e., on a diet containing approximately this 
quantity of nutrients,—and indeed he has 
not varied much therefrom for a period of 
about two years. The fuel value of his 
daily food has rarely exceeded 2000 calo- 
ries, while the amount of proteid food has 
been kept constantly within very narrow 
limits, and with maintenance of body- 
weight and nitrogen equilibrium, thus 
showing that the daily food has been quite 
sufficient for the needs of the body. Fur- 
ther, he asserts that under no circum- 
stances would he return to his former 
habits of living, so much better is his 
bodily health, and so much greater his 
capacity for mental work. New habits of 
living have been formed, and there is no 
craving for the excessive quantities of pro- 
teid food that formerly his system seemed 
to demand, and which our present dietary 
standards assume to be essential for health 
and strength. 

A man of greater body-weight, and per- 
haps doing more muscular work, would 
naturally require a somewhat larger amount 
of food, especially non-nitrogenous food, 
owing to the need for greater fuel value; 
but the same simple diet will suffice and 
with the same great economy in the amount 
of proteid or albuminous food. Thus, an- 
other university professor, of 160 pounds’ 
weight, leading a very active life, lived for 
a period of six months on a daily diet of 
which the following is a fair sample: 


Breakfast; One banana, six ounces; one cup 
of coffee, with one ounce of cream and two 
thirds of an ounce of sugar. 

Lunch: Bread, one ounce; potato croquettes, 
nine ounces; sliced tomato, five ounces; 
Indian meal, four ounces; syrup, one and 
one half ounces; one small cup of coffee, 
with three fourths of an ounce of cream 
and half an ounce of sugar. 

Dinner: Bean soup, four ounces; bread, one 

ounce; bacon, one fifth ounce; fried potato, 
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eight ounces; lettuce-orange salad, one and 
one half ounces; prunes, five ounces; one 
cup of coffee, with one ounce of cream and 
two thirds of an ounce of sugar ; one banana. 


This ration, which, as can easily be seen, 
is more bulky than the diet of the preced- 
ing subject, contained 8.3 grams of nitro- 
gen, or 51.8 grams of proteid, and had a 
total fuel value of 2450 calories. On a 
diet of this general character, though natu- 
rally varying somewhat in its make-up from 
day to day, but with essentially the above 
composition as to nitrogen and calorific 
value, this subject maintained weight, gen- 
eral health, strength, and vigor, together 
with nitrogen equilibrium, for a period of 
seven months. Further, after the experi- 
ment was closed, there was no disposition 
to alter materially the character of the 
daily food, so beneficial to the system had 
become the diet of the preceding months. 

It may be said quite justly that diets 
such as the above are exceedingly simple 
and do notafford sufficient variety to satisfy 
the requirements of a cultivated taste. In 
reply it may be said that the above dieta- 
ries are simply samples, and that as great 
variety as is desired may be introduced, 
without necessarily increasing the quantity 
of nutrients therein. Further, it is obvious 
that where bulk is desired there must be an 


' excess of vegetable food relatively poor in 


proteid, though perhaps rich in carbohy- 
drates. The experience of the subjects 
under investigation, however, indicates that 
where simplicity in diet is practised until 
it becomes a habit, with a reduction of the 
proteid food to a level somewhere near the 
actual needs of the body, there is gradually 
acquired a strong liking for simple articles 
of food, together with a distaste for large 
quantities, thereby suggesting that the body 
finds it easy to adjust itself to the new con- 
ditions, while the improved state of health 
and increased efficiency for work suggest 
that these conditions are more in accord 
with the natural habits of the body. How- 
ever this may be, the chemical and physio- 
logical evidence from these experiments is 
quite strong that the body of the mental 
worker can be successfully and satisfac- 
torily maintained on these comparatively 
small quantities of food, and with every 
indication of a betterment in the physical 
and mental condition of the person using 
the simpler dietary. 
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THE PHYSICAL WORKER 


In our study of the food requirements of 
the physical worker, a detail of soldiers 
from the Hospital Corps of the United 
States Army served as subjects. Through 
the courtesy of the War Department, these 
men lived in New Haven for a period of 
six months under command of Dr. Wallace 
DeWitt, first lieutenant and assistant sur- 
geon in the United States army, being 
under strict military discipline, performing 
the daily duties required of soldiers in 
their position, and in addition taking a 
regular amount of systematic exercise each 
day at the university gymnasium, under 
the supervision of the gymnasium instruc- 
tors. Of the twenty men detailed, thirteen 
men of the detachment took part in the 
experiments, the others being non-commis- 
sioned officers, cook, cook’s helper, etc., 
who looked after the household and other 
affairs of the detachment. The men ranged 
in age from twenty-one years and six 
months to forty-three years. 

While all of these men had volunteered 
for the experiment, knowing what was 
desired of them, and no doubt willing to 
undergo, if necessary, some personal in- 
convenience, yet it could not be expected 
that they would take that zealous interest 
in the experiment which the members of 
the preceding group did. Consequently, 
in gradually: reducing the quantity of 
food, it was necessary to keep the men 
thoroughly satisfied with their daily diet, 
so that there might be no complaint from 
pangs of hunger, insufficiency of food, or 
monotony of diet. Further, it must be 
remembered that these soldiers were accus- 
tomed to a very abundant meat diet, and 
they also labored under the delusion that 
physical strength and vigor could be ob- 
tained only through consumption of meat, 
a mental prejudice that had to be gradu- 
ally overcome. On a preceding page is 
given the daily diet of these men when 
they first reported for the experiment. At 
that time they were taking each day more 
than the 118 grams of proteid called for 
by the man doing moderate muscular work, 
and more than the 3000 calories, the sup- 
posed requirement in fuel value. 

Contrast now the daily consumption of 
food by these men during the last five 
months of their stay in New Haven. The 
experimental evidence gradually accumu- 
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lated showed that these soldiers were quite 
able to maintain their body-weight, their 
bodily strength and vigor, and their nitro- 
gen equilibrium with a daily intake of 
about 55 grams of proteid, and with a total 
fuel value in their daily food equal to 
about 2500 calories. The eleven subjects 
of the detachment who remained through- 
out the experiment were thus able to keep 
up their physiological equilibrium and to 
preserve their health and strength with a 
saving of full fifty per cent. or more in 
proteid food, and with considerable saving 
also in the consumption of non-nitrogenous 
food. 

The dietaries of three days may be 
given as illustrating the character and 
quantity of the food consumed, remem- 
bering that these men had to be supplied 
with somewhat bulky food in order to 
avoid the suggestion of any restriction in 
diet : 


Breakfast: Fried Indian meal, four ounces; 
syrup, three ounces; baked potato, nine 
ounces; butter, three fourths ounce; one 
cup coffee. 

Dinner: Thick tomato soup, with potatoes 
and onions boiled together, eleven ounces ; 
scrambled egg, two ounces; mashed potato, 
eight ounces; bread, two ounces; butter, 
one third ounce; one cup coffee. 

Supper: Fried bacon, three fourths ounce; 
boiled potato, eight ounces; butter, one 
third ounce; bread pudding, six ounces; 
sliced banana, eight ounces; one cup tea. 


This day’s diet contained 8.4 grams of ni- 
trogen, or 52.5 grams of proteid, and hada 
total fuel value of 2400 calories. 


Breakfast: Fried rice, six ounces; syrup, two 
ounces; baked potato, six ounces; butter, 
one third ounce; one cup coffee. 

Dinner: Thick pea soup, ten ounces; boiled 
onions, six ounces; boiled sweet potato, six 
ounces; bread, three ounces; butter, two 
thirds ounce; one cup coffee. 

Supper: Celery-lettuce-apple salad, _ five 
ounces; crackers, one ounce; cheese, one 
ounce; Saratoga chips, three ounces; rice 
custard, four ounces; one cup tea. 


This day’s diet contained 7.8 grams of ni- 
trogen, or 48.8 grams of proteid, and had 
a total fuel value of 2280 calories. 


Breakfast: Boiled hominy, seven ounces; 
milk, five ounces; sugar, one ounce; baked 
potato, six ounces; butter, one third ounce; 
one cup coffee. 
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Dinner: Hamburg steak, with much bread, 
fat, and onions, six ounces; boiled potato, 
ten ounces; bread, three ounces; butter, 
one third ounce; one cup coffee. 

Supper: Bread, three ounces; butter, two 
thirds ounce; jam, three oxnces; tapioca- 
peach pudding, ten ounces; one cup tea. 


This day’s diet contained 8.7 grams of ni- 
trogen, or 54.5 grams of proteid, and had 
a total fuel value of 2380 calories. 

While this comparatively simple dietary, 
persisted in for five months, though natu- 
rally with daily variation in the character 
of the food, was quite foreign to what the 
men had been accustomed to previously, 
they had at the end of this period become 
so habituated to the new order of things, 
and were on the whole so well satisfied 
with their condition, that it is very doubt- 
ful if they would have made voluntarily 
any radical change in their habits. Certain 
it is that at the end of the six months’ 
period, three of the men weighed more 
than when they came to New Haven, 
while five others were of essentially the 
same weight as when the experiment com- 
menced. The others, with one exception, 
lost only three or four pounds, which loss 
was on the whole more beneficial than 
otherwise, since they had some surplus fat. 
Further, when there was a loss in body- 
weight, this occurred at the outset of the 
experiment, when the change in diet was 
first made, after which the body-weight re- 
mained virtually constant. 

Perhaps the most noticeable result of 
the experiment with this class of men was 
the fact that all the subjects, without a 
single exception, showed a most marked 
gain in bodily strength, as determined by 
appropriate dynamometer tests, thus indi- 
cating that not only were they able to 
maintain unimpaired their health, strength, 
and vigor with this great economy in diet, 
especially in the use of proteid food, but 
that the simplicity and temperance in diet 
were so beneficial that the muscular ma- 
chinery of their bodies was able to work 
more advantageously. Indeed, the notice- 
able gain in physical strength, the greater 
ease and skill in bodily movements, the 
general good health of the men, together 
with the maintenance of equilibrium, all 
suggest the possible advantages of a daily 
dietary more closely in accord with the 
true physiological requirements of the 
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body than the habits of the majority of 
mankind prescribe. 


THE ATHLETE 


THE athlete, or the man who makes extra 
demands upon his body for excessive mus- 
cular work, must obviously need in his 
daily diet a larger fuel value than is called 
for by one whose habits of life do not lead 
to great muscular activity. While this must 
be granted as a self-evident truth, it by no 
means follows that there is any real occa- 
sion for the large amounts of proteid food 
usually consumed by the man in training 
for athletic work, or for the large fuel value 
in his daily ration. In order to throw light 
on this problem, a group of eight university 
students, college athletes, was obtained 
for an experimental study of the possibili- 
ties of physiological economy in connec- 
tion with athletic work. The men selected 
represented different types of athletic ac- 
tivity, and they were all in the pink of 
condition physically when they entered 
upon the experiment, and were all trained 
to the highest degree of perfection for 
their athletic contests. They were men of 
recognized standing among their fellows 
in the university ; many of them were “ Y”’ 
men, indicating that they had been suc- 
cessful in athletic competition. 

These men, following the ordinary tradi- 
tions of training, were at the time the 
experiment began consuming per day 
amounts of food corresponding at least to 
the standards set for “men with hard mus- 
cular work,” namely, 150 grams of proteid 
per day, with a total fuel value of 4150calo- 
ries in their daily food. Yet these men, 
gradually reducing their intake of both 
proteid and non-nitrogenous food, soon 
established equilibrium at a much lower 
level, but experienced no difficulty in keep- 
ing up their athletic work during the period 
of five months that the experiment was 
continued. Indeed, one man gained a 
much coveted intercollegiate champion- 
ship while on the restricted diet, and many 
of the men commented on the greater ease 
with which their athletic work was accom- 
plished. Furthermore, every man of the 
group at the close of the five months’ 
period showed a marked gain in physical 
strength, as indicated by the dynamometer 
and other tests, clearly suggesting that the 
body was better off without the large sur- 
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plus of food they had been in the habit of 
consuming. 

How great the economy in daily food 
was may be indicated by a statement of 
fact. One man, with a body-weight of 150 
pounds, was in equilibrium on a daily diet 
of 56 grams of proteid, with a total fuel 
value of about 2500 calories. A second 
athlete, weighing 175 pounds, was in 
equilibrium on 71 grams of proteid food 
per day, with a total fuel value of 2800 
calories. A third subject, with a body- 
weight of 162 pounds, maintained equi- 
librium on 72 grams of proteid daily, with 
a fuel value of 3000 calories. It is surely 
no exaggeration to say that these men 
during the five months of the experiment 
practised an economy in their daily food 
equal at least to a saving of 50 per cent. 
in the amount of proteid, and with an 
added economy of at least 30 per cent. in 
the consumption of non-nitrogenous food. 

One or two samples of the daily diet 
made use of by these men may be added 
as showing the general character and quan- 
tity of their food, which, it may be stated, 
was the result of their own choice: 


Breakfast: One banana; wheat roll, two 
ounces; butter, one half ounce; one cup of 
coffee, with four ounces of cream and one 
and three fourths ounces of sugar. 

Lunch: Boiled eggs, four ounces; bread, two 
ounces; butter, two thirds of an ounce; 
apple-sauce, five ounces; one cup of coffee, 
with two ounces of cream and one half ounce 
of sugar. 

Dinner: Bacon, one and one half ounces; 
potato croquette, two and one half ounces; 
macaroni, two and one fourth ounces; 
bread, one ounce; butter, one fourth ounce; 
water ice, four and one half ounces; one 
cup of coffee, with two ounces of cream and 
three fourths of an ounce of sugar. 


This day’s diet contained 8.4 grams of ni- 
trogen, or 52.5 grams of proteid, and had 
a total fuel value of 2400 calories. 


Breakfast: One orange, five ounces; baked 
potato, six ounces; butter, one half ounce; 
wheat roll, one and three fourths ounces. 

Lunch: Macaroni, six and one half ounces; 
mashed potato, six ounces; fried rice, four 
and one half ounces; syrup, two ounces; 
bread, two ounces; butter, one half ounce; 
ice cream, six ounces; cake, one and one 
half ounces. 

Dinner: Cream of celery soup, six ounces; 
baked chicken, three and one half ounces; 
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fried sweet potato, two ounces; spinach, one 
and one half ounces; boiled potato, two 
ounces; strawberry short-cake, eight and 
one half ounces. This man took only water 
with his food. 


This day’s diet contained 10.7 grams of 
nitrogen, or 62.8 grams of proteid, and had 
a total fuel value of 2780 calories. 

As with the preceding subjects, we see 
that the characteristic of the daily dietary 
is especially the low content of proteid; 
but since all the men under experiment 
were virtually able to maintain ‘nitrogen 
equilibrium throughout the long period of 
experiment, it would seem obvious that 
the body had no need for any larger quan- 
tities of proteid food. How, otherwise, 
can the tissues of the body maintain their 
weight, their equilibrium, and show the 
noticeable gain in strength with these 
smaller quantities of proteid food ? 


JUDGMENT AND REASON IN 
MATTERS OF DIET 


THE writer is not inclined to draw too 
sweeping deductions from the results ob- 
tained, though they have been secured by 
most painstaking care and with all neces- 
sary precautions for the avoidance of error. 
The physiological evidence, however, is 
quite plain and decisive, to the mind of 
the writer, that all the weeds of the body 
can be met by amounts of food, especially 
of proteid foods, far smaller than the daily 
habits and customs of mankind ordinarily 
prescribe, and far smaller than the so-called 
standard dietaries call for. There is every 
reason for the belief that temperance in 
diet—i.e., the daily use of a regular and 
simple diet, “limited by every man’s ex- 
perience of his own easy digestion ”’—will 
result in benefit to the health, strength, 
and vigor of the user. 

It is clearly the part of wisdom for us 
to have some definite knowledge of the 
real necessities of the bodily machinery 
in order to guard against undue consump- 
tion of food with its attendant dangers ; for 
excess means not only waste, but, what is 
of far greater importance, it entails a use- 
less expenditure of energy on the part of 
the various organs and tissues of the body 
in taking care of the excess, to say nothing 
of possible ill effects from the action of 
the numerous waste products which result 
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from the combustion or oxidation of this’ 
uncalled-for surplus. 

In this day of enlightened knowledge 
and scientific progress, mankind may rea- 
sonably expect benefit from the results of 
scientific study. Many of the causes of 
disease have been made clear to us. We 
have learned to identify pathogenic micro- 
organisms and to avoid or successfully 
combat their incursions into our systems. 
The typhoid-fever bacillus is no longer a 
myth, but a reality, and the intelligent peo- 
ple of a community take every care to avoid 
contamination by such a dread household 
visitant. We fully appreciate, ordinarily, 
the knowledge gained by modern methods 
of research, and are glad to take advantage 
of the remedies afforded, even though 
there is involved a sundering of our faith 
in old-time traditions.. Why should we not 
likewise apply the results of acquired 
knowledge in the physiology of nutrition 
to our every-day life ? 

Progress inevitably carries with it a 
shattering of old idols, and introduces new 
points of view that are not always easy of 
acceptance. In matters of diet we are apt 
to possess strong convictions, and we have 
great faith in our knowledge of ourselves. 
Is it not possible, however, that we may 
profit by a fuller understanding of our real 
dietetic requirements, and that our instincts 
and our cravings may be advantageously 
modified by the use of reason and the 
application of that intelligence which is 
the crowning glory of enlightened man? 

For the good of the individual and the 
benefit of the community, there should be 
a just appreciation of the part which the 
daily diet plays in the running of the bodily 
machinery. The burning of more fuel than 
is really necessary is as wasteful in the 
nutrition of the body as in the running of 
the boiler and steam-engine. The prudent 
engineer knows to a fraction the pressure 
of steam he needs to carry, and he does 
not intend to waste fuel or endanger his 
boilers or engines in heedless management 
or reckless disregard of actual require- 
ments. Man, on the other hand, is rarely 
inclined to consider the application of 
these principles to his own bodily machin- 
ery, with its even greater complexity of 
structure and function, and with its infi- 
nitely finer adjustments. He ordinarily 
allows appetite and craving to determine 
the character and quantity of his daily 
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fuel, quite satisfied so long as the ma- 
chinery stands the strain. 

Economy in food does not imply prohi- 
bition. It is neither vegetarianism, fruita- 
rianism, nutarianism, or any kind of “ ism.” 
It means simply temperance in diet, with 
the application of available scientific 
knowledge; the use of reason and intelli- 
gence, combined with a due appreciation 
of the dignity of the body and the neces- 
sity of meeting the daily wants without 
imperiling that high degree of efficiency 
which helps to render man physically and 
mentally supreme. Practically, this implies 
the avoidance of the large quantities of 
proteid food so commonly made use of by 
civilized man, with the substitution of a 
dietary characterized by a predominance 
of the lighter vegetable foods. In this 
respect it leans somewhat toward vegeta- 
rianism. The heavier meats of our daily 
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BY G. W. OGDEN 


WITH PICTURES BY JEROME UHL 


} ’spectin’ Grigg might come 
4) back in a wagon, when I know 
pa) Dow hit ’s plumb onreason- 

33 ’ble,” said Betty, wearily lean- 
ing her head against the door-jamb and 
looking up the road at the approaching 
vehicle. “No, I jist kain’t tell. But hit 
ain’t him. Hit ’s Mis-s Lankston an’ Jim. 
They passed t’ other way this mornin’, 
goin’ to Weaver.” 

As the wagon drew nearer, Betty turned 
away from the door, mingling a hymn with 
household orders, as she could do without 
dropping a note: 





“ Let the lower lights be burn— 


“Lott, go out in the yard an’ git that 
faar-shovel you was a-diggin’ wells with— 
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diet can be advantageously replaced in 
part by lighter articles of diet less rich in 
proteid, and with more frequent addition 
of green vegetables, fruits, and corre- 
sponding articles of food, less prone to 
yield objectionable decomposition prod- 
ucts. 

Finally, we may venture the belief that 
a daily diet, characterized by simplicity 
and temperance, so constructed as to har- 
monize more fully with the true needs of 
the body, with habitual avoidance of undue 
excess of food, will eventually lead to a 
betterment of the physical and mental con- 
dition of the human race; with the added 
probability that not only will greater health 
and strength be secured for the individual, 
but that man’s years will be multiplied 
through the increased saving of energy 
now wasted in caring for the large surplus 
of fuel unwisely introduced. 


““ ing, 
“Send a gl-eam acrost the wave — 


an’ put hit behin’ the stove, whur hit 
b’longs— 


“ Some pore fainting, struggling seamun 
You may rescue, yo-u-u may sa-a-ve. 


“ Hewon’t never come back in no wagon 
now. Pore feller, he won’t never come 
back in nothin’, ’cept hit might be a coffin, 
‘cause I know he ’s drownded.” Betty 
bent above the stove and wiped it care- 
fully with a greasy cloth, wiping up the 
tears that fell on the warped and cracked 
iron whereon she had cooked many a meal 
for Grigg, glancing quickly over her 
shoulder at Lile, wondering if she had 
seen. 
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Betty’s husband, Grigg Crowder, had 
gone fishing one morning two months past. 
He had not returned. No one save Betty 
and the children had ever believed he in- 
tended to return when he left. Diligent 
search of the creek the day after his dis- 
appearance convinced the neighbors that 
he had not been drowned. “He ’s jist 
racked out an’ left ’em,” they said. 

It appeared plain that he had. And 
Betty reasoned that he must have had some 
excuse, some good é€xcuse. The neighbors 
said it was because he was shiftless and 
lazy; but Betty thought that he would 
come lumbering up in a wagon some eve- 
ning about dusk, and prove to all of them 
how he had been misjudged. 

Why she had planned it that Grigg was 
to appear in a wagon—his own wagon, at 
that— Betty could not explain. Perhaps it 
was because she had always expected him 
to surprise her bysomeremarkable achieve- 
ment, or perhaps it was because Grigg 
was, by trade, a wagon-maker, therefore 
to be naturally associated with wagons. 
There appeared to be such a vast range of 
possibility in Grigg. While he had been— 
up to the time he had shouldered his paw- 
paw pole and headed for the creek—an 
empty shell in the battle of life, Betty had 
clung to him in the hope that he might 
explode with a noise that would be heard 
round the world some day. But to Grigg 
it was a sham battle, a piece of frivolity 
to be avoided. 

Sitting in the door and looking along 
the road by day, and lying awake in bed 
at night, Betty tried to fix it all up so 
Grigg would acquit himself with honor, 
despite his apparent desertion. Perhaps 
he had heard of something while he sat on 
the bank of Mill Creek fishing —something 
that would make his fortune, all their for- 
tunes. More than likely it was one of those 
rare opportunities that must be roped and 
clung to, no matter where it might drag 
a man, and Grigg, in the tussle, just did n’t 
have time to come home and tell her. So 
she listened for wagons. And Lile and 
Lott, Pauly G. and Sid Clarence, and even 
Bill, simple-minded and short of memory, 
sharing her hopes and beliefs, looked and 
listened for wagons. 

After a while the wagon theory was 
abandoned. Grigg would write and send 
money from some distant State, perhaps 
from home, away up north in Kansas. A 
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month wore the fabric of this hope away, 
and then Betty said Grigg would never 
return. He was drowned. And Lile and 
Lott, Pauly G. and Sid Clarence, said he 
was drowned. Bill said he was drowned, 
and fished for him in the rain-barrel with 
a cornstalk, tiptoeing to bring his eyes 
above the chime. 

Pauly G., fourteen years old, assumed 
the position of head of the family vacated 
by his father. With Grigg the position had 
been merely nominal ; with Pauly G. it was 
active. He worked for the neighboring 
farmers, planting and hoeing cotton and 
corn. Sid Clarence sometimes worked with 
him, and Betty’s cupboard was better sup- 
plied than it had been since she and Grigg 
and the children packed up and left the 
house her father built for them on the 
corner of his Kansas farm. 

The long Texas spring has fused into 
the insistent glare of summer. The corn 
was in tassel, the cotton in bloom. Pauly 
G., his heavy hoe across his shoulder and 
the money he had gained by it in the week 
past in his pocket, noted an unusual com- 
motion as he approached his home. Chairs 
and bedding were piled outside the house, 
and within he heard Lile and his mother 
talking and moving things around. Lott 
ran down the path to meet him. 

“We ’re a-goin’ back to Kansas,” she 
said. 

“We ’re a-goin’ back to Kansas,” said 
Betty, from the doorway, as Pauly G. leaned 
his hoe against the side of the house. He 
looked up at her, bewilderment in his face 
at the sudden turn of events. 

“Has he—has pap wrote ?” he asked. 

Betty shook her head. “No, son; he 
ain’t,” said she. “An’ what ’s more, he 
never will. He ’s dead an’ gone.” 

Pauly G. sat down on the door-sill and 
rested his head in his hands. “I might ’a’ 
knowed he did n’t, though,” said he; “he’s 
too ornery.” 

It was the first disrespectful word Betty 
had ever heard one of her children utter 
regarding the missing parent, and surprise 
overbalanced her indignation for a mo- 
ment, while the blood flooded to her face 
and seemed to stand, firing it as red as the 
dust-screened sky in the west. 

“Pauly G., sir,” she cried, stamping her 
foot angrily, “ what a you mean by runnin’ 
down yore pap?” 

“T hope he don’t never come back,” he 
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said, facing her suddenly. “He was n't 
never no good to us. They was allus a 
plenty o’ wagon-makin’ to do, but he never 
done none of hit. All he done was feesh- 
feesh an’ chaw terbacker, ten cents’ wuth 
a day.” 

“Oh, yore pore dead-an’-gone pap!” 
moaned Betty, shaking her head re- 
proachfully. 

“He ain’t no dead-an’-gone pap,” said 
Pauly G., with asperity. “Jim Lankston 
told me yisterday ’at Ben Kerns told him 
pap set a taar an’ made him a hin’ axle 
week afore last.” 

Betty felt as if she had been hamstrung. 
Her legs bent under her like tallow candles 
in the sun and she sank down on the floor 
beside her boy. It was dark when she 
leaned forward and touched his shoulder. 
Her cheeks were hot and her lips dry, and 
her head swam and made her hearing dim, 
as it used to do when she looked at the 
whirling water below the mill-wheel when 
she was a girl. 

“Son,” she whispered—“son, do you 
want to go?” 

He did not answer. 

“Somehow,” she continued, moving a 
little nearer to him, “hit seems like they ’s 
somethin’ a-callin’ me back thar. I don’t 
know what hit is, Pauly G. ; but I know we 
kain’t stay here no longer.” 

Behind them the interior of the house 
was dark and still. The children were 
romping in the yard, and Lile, who was 
almost a woman, was cooking supper over 

a fire by the kitchen door. 

" “We got a good anough wagon, Pauly 
G., an’ we got ole Kit an’ Sam. I been 
a-hangin’ to ’em year by year, spite o’ 
times yore pap wanted to sell ’em. They 
brung us here, son, seven year ago, when 
you was n’t nothin’ but a little tad, an’ I 
allus lowed ’at they could take us back. 
We got the bows an ’the wagon-sheet, —I 
patched hit up to-day,—an’ I sold Reddy 
an’ ’er caif a Thursday fer twenty dollars. 
With what you got, that ’ll keep us in grub 
a good part o’ the way. We kin git thar 
afore winter if we rack out to-morrer.” 

She was silent. Bill, playing that he 
sought a drowned man in the channel of 
the path, shouted excitedly to the others. 
Betty brushed the damp hair back from 
Pauly G.’s forehead and bent a little nearer 
to him. 

“Yes, hit seems like they ’s somethin’ 
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a-callin’ me back yander,” she said softly. 
“T dreamp las’ night I was a-drawin’ 
worter f’om the ol’ well on pap’s place, 
an’ the ol’ ellum-tree was a-floppin’ hit’s 
limbs aroun’ up over my head an’ a-drap- 
pin’ them little worms hit has fer hit’s 
blooms in my hair. An’ my mouth’s dry 
fer a drink o’ that worter, an’ my head ’s 
a-achin’ fer the tech of hit; fer I hain'’t 
had a drap of hit fer many an’ many a 
day. Pauly G., son, don’t you keer to go 
—don’t you want to go ’long o’ yore ol’ 
mammy, Pauly G. ?” 

Pauly G. felt her arm pressing his shoul- 
ders and her hot breath on his forehead, 
and, as her lips touched it where the sweat 
of his toil had left its salt and grime, he 
hid his face in her lap and sobbed: 

“Yes, I wa-wa-wa-nt to g-g-g-o.” 


II 


Betty knew that Kansas was, in a general 
direction, north of Texas. And she con- 
cluded that by traveling persistently north- 
ward they would ultimately reach the seat 
of their desires. So the journey was by 
dead reckoning. Many days were lost and 
many unnecessary miles traveled because 
Betty did not shape her course for some 
definite point. Long before they passed 
beyond the confines of Texas their money 
was gone and their wagon in need of re- 
pairs. 

Two weeks in the fields picking cotton, 
all hands at work, provided funds sufficient 
for them to set forward again. Before they 
started, the planter for whom they -had 
worked advised them wisely. 

“ Kansas,” said he, “is long and it ’s 
wide. You keep on traveling and asking 
how to get to Kansas and you’ll doubtless 
get there. But you may hit the east end, 
the west end, or the middle. Now, you 
want to head for Fort Scott; that ’s the 
nearest big town to your home.” 

He mapped out a route for them, 
town by town, which Pauly G. put in his 
pocket. They proceeded with confidence, 
and the perplexed query, “What road 
do you take to Kansas?” gave way to a 
wistful, impatient, “ How far is it to Kan- 
sas?” 

Pauly G. always rode on the seat with 
his mother, and they took turn about at 
driving. Their conversation was princi- 
pally of Kansas and what awaited them 
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there. Compared with Texas, Betty said, 
it was biscuit ’longside o’ corn-pone. 

“T kain’t see, Pauly G.,” she would say; 
“why we stayed in Taixas as long as we 
done. We ain’t done nothin’ but wean an’ 
weary an’ chaw hardtack, you might say, 
sense the day we sot foot on the gumbo of 
this here State. Slave an’ dig an’ pack an’ 
tote fer a hunk o’ side-meat an’ a sack o’ 
yaller meal. Nothin’ but niggers eats yaller 
meal in Kansas. Taixas, the lan’ o’ cotton 
an’ cattle, they called hit in the papers the 
lan’ agent uster send us whan we was back 
home. They said you could live without 
workin’, an’ that ’s what ’ticed yore pap 
down thar. All the cotton you an’ me ’s 
ever seen, Pauly G., was a-growin’ in some 
other feller’s fiel’, an’ all the beef we ever et 
was what we got fer work nowan’ag’in fom 
ol’ Bob Bass ; an’ hit was so pore an’ ornery 
hit ’u’d ’a’ stuck to the side o’ the house if 
you ’d ’a’ slapped hit up ag’in’ thar.” 

Only at night, beside the camp-fire, 
when the children were asleep, would 
Betty allow free rein to her thoughts of 
Grigg. She knew he was worthless and 
improvident, cowardly and mean of soul, 
but his meek, dog eyes would come be- 
tween her and the fire and plead with a 
thousand excuses, any of which appeared 
good to her forgiving heart. 

What if he had been working and sav- 
ing to take them back home, and what if 
he intended to come in by the back way 
some evening, laughing as he did when 
his luck at fishing had been good? Per- 
haps he had come back and found the 
house empty. She saw his lank figure in 
the gloom of evening stalking around the 
corner of the porch and pausing at first 
one window and then another; trying the 
nailed doors, shaking them in a sweat of 
repentant fear, and at last moving out to 
the road, where he stood looking at the 
roof that had once sheltered them, wonder- 
ing if any of them, in their wanderings, 
thought of him. It began to appear to her 
in course of time that she had done Grigg 
a great wrong in leaving. Time and again, 
for weeks, she was on the point of turning 
back. She knew the children would never 
consent to such a move, however, and 
plodded on. None of them ever seemed 
to think of Grigg—none save Pauly G. 
One night when she supposed him asleep 
by the fire he raised himself on his elbow 
suddenly and said: 


“TI wonder where pap is to-night.” 

“Lord knows, son,” she replied. “He 
left us. We ortent to care.” 

“T hope,” said Pauly G., lying down 
again, “’at nothin’ ain’t happened to him.” 

Betty’s heart echoed the hope, not only 
then, but day by day as the miles increased 
between them and the deserted house with 
the trampled yard away to the south in 
Texas. 

Finally a morning came when a man 
told them that they were twenty-five miles 
from the Kansas line. That was a feverish 
day. The horses were urged onward in the 
hope that they might camp that night in 
Kansas; but an Indian told them at dark 
that the line was still seven miles away. 

“We ’Il camp here,” said Betty, “an’ 
take a’ early start in the mornin’.” 

The sun was lifting its rim above the 
prairie next morning as the wagon reached 
the crest of a long, low ridge. Betty sat in 
the middle of the seat, Pauly G. on her 
right hand, Sid Clarence on her left, and 
Lile, Lott, and Bill crowded behind, all 
straining their eyes for the first sight of 
Kansas. A man on horseback reined up 
sharply when he met them. 

“ Mister,” said Pauly G., “ how fur is hit 
to Kansas ?” 

The man turned in his saddle and 
pointed behind him. “See that fence 
‘bout a quarter of a mile down yander? 
Well, that ’s the line ’twixt the Nation an’ 
Kansas. It’s Nation on this side, Kansas 
on the other.” 

Pauly G. handed the lines to Betty and 
leaped to the ground over the right wheel. - 
Sid Clarence scrambled down over the left. 
They met in the road in front of the team 
and set off in a panting race for the honor 
of first reaching the soil of Kansas. Their 
bare feet flung a cloud of dust back of 
them, and Betty, her eyes alive with the 
gleam of home-coming and the eagerness 
to speed it to the journey’s end foot and 
foot with her yearning, stood on the foot- 
board, shook the lines, and called shrilly 
to the horses. But Kit and Sam, weary 
and thin of hoof from the three months’ 
journey, could not be urged, coaxed, or 
driven beyond an uneven, clanking, shuf- 
fling walk. 

Down the road the boys were running 
elbow to elbow, their faces purple with the 
strain and their feet pattering on the thick 
dust like drops of rain. Within fifty yards 
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of the line Sid Clarence stumbled, reeled 
to the side of the road, and fell. Defying 
the pain of his wrenched ankle, he re- 
gained his feet and limped on, but Pauly 
G. was far ahead of him, and ina moment 
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THE WAGON REACHED 


Sid Clarence saw him cross the line and 
throw himself face downward in the road, 
as one flings himself down beside a stream 
to drink. 

Pauly G., his tears mingling with the 
dust of his native State, nestled his face 
close against the ground and stretched 
his arms out wide, as if to gather and hold 
to his breast the elusive land that had 
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seemed to fly from him day by day as the 
winged creature of a dream. 

Betty stopped the wagon beside him. 
“Come on, son,” said she. “ Hit ‘ll only 
be a few days now till we git home, please 





be. 
LOW RIDGE 


the Lord, an’ then we won't 
sorrer no more.” 


wander an’ 


THE elm beside the well was strewing the 
ground with its pale-yellow leaves when 
Kit and Sam, their ears set forward as if 
they anticipated the rest and refreshment 
awaiting them, turned in at the bars. 
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“So Grigg he pulled out an’ left you to 
shift fer yourself, hey ?” said Betty’s father, 
as he stroked the brand on old Sam’s 
shoulder. “ Well, let’im go. Good riddins 
to bad rubbage, that ’s my notion of hit.” 

“ Maybe,” Betty said, looking away to- 
ward the hazy south. “ Maybe hit is, pap.” 

“The house you uster live in ’s ready 
fer you, Betty. 1 been a-keépin’ hit fer 
you, thinkin’ you might come home ag’in 
some day. You'll git on, Betty. ‘Them’s 
mighty likely-lookin’ boys o’ yourn— 
nothin’ like Grigg. You ’ll git on.” 

The children were happy and contented 
in their new home and Betty tried to_be. 
But her heart yearned back to ‘Texas, not 
because of ‘Texas, but because Grigg was 
there. She wished that she had waited a 
month, a year, maybe, for Grigg to come 
home. Now he would never come. Her 
thoughts of him, which had plagued her 
on the journey, had given way to an end- 
less longing. She was hungry for the sight 
of him and weary of the miles that 
stretched between them. Often in the 
night, when she sat alone by the stove 
with Pauly G., she reviled the absent man, 
eager to draw a word of defense from the 
boy that would show he nurtured still some 
tenderness for his father. One screaming 
winter night, when her arraignment had 
been unusually severe, Pauly G. had taken 
up the defense hotly. 

“He was n’t haiff as ornery as some 
men we knowed in ‘Taixas,” he said, “an’ 
he wasn't haiff as mean as some we know 
here. He never hurt hisself a-workin’, but 
his back was n’¢ very stout, an’ he did 
chaw lots o’ terbacker, But he did n’t rair 
an’ cuss, an’ he never riz his han’ ag’in’ 
one of us kids in his life.” 

“Lord bless you, son!” Betty replied, 
patting his head as she brushed her tears 
away, “1 did n’t mean a word I ever said 
ag’in’ ‘im. I jist wanted to fin’ out if you 
‘d turned ag’in’ ’im like yore gran’pap, an’ 
if you ’d clean forgot ’im, like Lile an’ 
Lott an’ Sid Clarence.” 

‘But hit was ornery of him to leave us 
the way he done, ma. You know you 
kain’t git aroun’ that.” 

“ He never meant to leave us, son. He 
was a-workin’ an’ a-savin’ an’ intendin’ to 
take us home on the train.” 

The gray in Betty’s hair had almost 
submerged the black, and the spirit within 
her that struggled and longed to fly away 
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to Grigg wore hollows beneath her eyes 
and lines beside her mouth. It was a com- 
fort to her to know that Pauly G., in spite 
of some bitterness and resentment, was 
loyal to the memory of his father. Since 
she had learned it, she often talked with 
the lad of her hope that Grigg would prove 
his good intentions ‘in the end. Husking 
corn in the field in open weather with 
Pauly G., she would suddenly look up, 
after an hour of silent thought, and say : 

“Do you reckon he ’ll ever write?” 

And he, knowing always whom she 
meant and wishing to cheer and comfort 
her, would answer: 

“Ves, ma; I know he will.” 

Sometimes Pauly G. would meet her as 
he came from the stable in the thin, shiver- 
ing dawn, her head bent, coming along the 
path to the well. She would not see him 
until he would take the pail from her hand, 
then her eyes would meet his questioningly 
and she would whisper : 

“ Pauly G., you reckon he ’Il evercome ?”” 


SPRING came. Betty, with her brood in 
the house she had left to go to Texas, the 
land of idleness, as Grigg had thought, 
Was getting on. ‘The restful smell of burn- 
ing cornstalks was in the air, and the timid 
wind of the April evening was soft and 
warm as a widow’s tears. Pauly G., in 
from following the long black furrows, was 
washing on the kitchen porch. Betty was 
turning the bacon in the pan, singing as 
she watched it curl and brown: 


“Let the low-er lights be burn-ing.” 


“They ’s a man comin’ into our yard,” 
gasped Bill, mounting the porch and run- 
ning to his mother. “ Now, what ‘d I tell 
you ?—he ’s a-knockin’ on our door.” 

Betty lifted the last piece of bacon from 
the bubbling fat, pushed the platter back on 
the stove, wiped her hands on her apron, 
and went to the door. 

“Hello, Betty!” said the visitor. “I 
jist "lowed I 'd s'prise you.” 

Betty clung to the door and looked at 
the man, drew her hand across her eyes, 
and looked again. He moved forward. 

“Well, ain’t you a-goin’ to ast a feller 
in?” he said. 

She pushed the door wide open. “Come 
in, Grigg,” said she. Then she stood gaz- 
ing at him as one stares dumbly when 
awakened suddenly from a dream, as if 
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seeking to connect the thread of the vision 
with the scene before his eyes. 

Grigg hung his hat on the back of a 
chair, took off his coat, and prepared to 
resume his throne of authority in the house- 
hold. Betty sprang forward and drew the 
chair away. All Pauly G. had borne rose 
up in her mind against his father. 

“Hold on, Grigg,” said. “You 
hain’t got no right to set down in this 
house. ‘They ’s another man in yore place, 
an’ you ‘Il have to ast him wh’er you can 
stop here to-night or wh’er you must rack 
out an’ never show yore head no more.” 

Grigg’s face portrayed the fright in his 
heart. He held out his hands appealingly 
and whispered : “ You hain’t gone an’ mar- 
ried ag’in, have you, Betty? I was n't 
dead, Betty; I ain’t dead,” said he, raising 
his voice as if in witness of his statement, 
and glancing at the silent group of chil- 
dren huddled behind their mother. 

“No, Grigg, I ain’t married ag’in,” 


she 


55) 
Betty answered, “This is the man that ’s 
took yore place,” she said, placing her 
hand on Pauly G.’s shoulder. “He ’s 
a-totin’ the load you throwed down ’cause 
hit hurt yore back, an’ he ain’t a-whim- 
perin’ an’ a-whinin’ an’ a-shirkin’ his duty. 
Pauly G., here’s yore pore ol’ ornery, rack- 
a-bones pap come a-sneakin’ back like a 
wetdog, Comea-sneakin’ back afterleavin’ 
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us alone to root-hog-’r-die down yander in 
Taixas. Come a-sneakin’ back after we 
grieved ‘im as dead, an’ after we stuck up 
fer ’im in the face of all when we knowed 
he was a lyin’, deceivin’, good-fer-nothin’ 
ol’ houn’. Now, he wants to nose in an’ 
eat up what we ’ve made, wants to laze 
aroun’ an’ feesh, an’ blow, an’ chaw, an 
spit, an’ gab, like he allus done. Pauly G., 
what a’ we a-goin’ to do with a feller like 
yore pap? Air we a-goin’ to set the dog 
on ‘im an’ sen’ ’im away back whur he 
come f’om; air we a-goin’ t’ give ‘im his 
walkin’-papers an’ bun’le ’im out, or air 
we a-goin’ to— ? Pauly G., yore the man 
o’ the fambly, an’ yore to be the jedge.” 

Pauly G. turned and looked into the 
kitchen where the cheery fire threw its 
wavering lights and shadows on the wall; 
looked out through the open door, where 
the purple dusk drooped above the fresh 
fields. He remembered now his mother’s 
yearnings ; they had changed places. He 
swallowed to relieve the dry contraction of 
his throat; brushed his sleeve across his 
eyes to stay the springing tears; reached 
out blindly as one groping in the dark 
until his hand found his mother’s and, with 
his gaze still on the fields, where the long 
winnows of cornstalks smoldered, said : 

“IT reckon we ’d better give ’im one 
more chanct.” 
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fHEN I was graduated at An- 
§ napolis, in 1858,” said Admiral 
' Dewey to the writer last sum- 
j mer, “1 had but fourteen class- 
mates.” Last January the number of 
graduates was one hundred and fourteen. 

It was not in the nature of things that 
an institution designed to house and in- 
struct a hundred students should accom- 
modate nearly a thousand. ‘Temporary 
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makeshifts have been resorted to time and 
again, to equalize the supply of class-rooms 
and living-rooms with the demand; but 
since the academy came into being sixty 
years ago, nothing has been done until re- 
cently that has not had to be done over 
again. In one respect this is a present ad- 
vantage, for it justifies the reconstruction 
of almost the entire plant on adequate and 
harmonious lines. Save only the compar- 
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atively new officers’ houses at the west 
end of the grounds, there was scarcely a 
building on the premises that could not 
well be spared. 

It was left for the Board of Visitors of 
1895 to take action that bore fruit. The 
animating spirits of this board were ex- 
Governor Sayres, of ‘Texas, chairman of 
the House Committee on Appropriations, 
and Mr. Robert M. ‘Thompson of New 
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the academy's needs and devise means 
to meet them; and Secretary Herbert 
promptly appointed such a commission. 
Their chairman was Admiral (then Com- 
modore) E. O. Matthews, and one of the 
most active members was Captain nd EX, 
Cooper, then superintendent of the Naval 
Academy. It was found that extensive 
mud flats along the water-front served as 
a barrier to the proper drainage of the 
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York, a graduate of the year 1867, long 
since returned to private life; and the 
most pregnant paragraph in the board's 
report ran as follows: 


The board feels that the Naval Academy 
should be an institution second to none of its 
kind in the world; that it should meet every 
modern requirement as an institution of learn- 
ing, not only as to the instruction given, but 
as to the conveniences and accommodation 
offered officers, instructors, and cadets. It 
feels that the present buildings are insufficient 
and inadequate for the purposes to which they 
are assigned, and that a reconstruction of 
buildings, grounds, and sanitation, upon the 
most approved modern architectural and sani- 
tary lines, will not only be an incalculable 
benefit to the naval service, but a progressive 
step which will meet the approval of the whole 
country. 


The report recommended the appoint- 
ment of a board of survey to examine into 





GROUNDS AND BUILDING 


premises. ‘The commission therefore re- 
commended that before any new build- 
ings should be erected, the land along the 
water’s edge should be raised wherever 
necessary, and a new sea-wall constructed. 
Mr. Ernest Flagg, a New York architect, 
was asked to aid in 
for the rehabilitation 
and _ his plans, 


devising a scheme 
of the academy, 
embodying the commis- 


sion’s ideas, were submitted with their 
report. 

The actual work of construction has 
been in charge of a graduate of the Naval 


Academy from the start, and it is greatly to 
the credit of the institution that it can turn 
out men so competent as Professor O. G. 
Dodge to supervise such an undertaking. 

This was in January, 1896; but matters 
were allowed to drift for two years longer. 
Then the recitation-hall was discovered to 
be unsafe, and the outbreak of hostilities 
with Spain underscored our need of naval 
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THE NEW 
officers, while the navy’s brilliant achieve 
ments made the navy so popular that Con 
gress could deny it nothing. 

When, in August, 1845, the historian, 
George Bancroft, then Secretary of the 
Navy, proposed the establishment of the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, he laid no 
more stress on its urgent necessity than on 
the fact that it would cost the nation 
nothing. His letter commissioning Com- 
mander Franklin Buchanan as its first su- 
perintendent—a document which showed 
how carefully he had read _ Professor 
Chauvenet’s proposals for such a school 
—began by stating his desire to “avoid 
all unnecessary expense,” to “incur no 
charge that may demand new annual ap- 
propriations,” etc. Nothing less than our 
brush with a warlike but unmilitary nation, 
six years ago, was necessary to open the 
eyes of the average Congressman, —es- 
pecially the representative of a midland 
constituency,—to the importance of this 
training-school for officers and the ur- 
gency of its needs. The charges for its 
maintenance for sixty years from the day 
it was first opened, have amounted to little 
more than the cost of a single modern 
battle-ship! Yet since 1893, a larger sum 
($10,000,000) has been voted by. Congress 
to rebuild the academy on lines that have 
some finality. 

The site of the Naval Academy com- 
prises about two hundred acres on the 
south shore of the Severn River where it 
flows leisurely into Chesapeake Bay. The 
southeastern frontage isabout eighteen hun- 
dred feet, the frontage on the river being 
about twice as great, and the total length 
of the shore-line, including that of College 
(or Graveyard) Creek, a tributary of the 
Severn, nearly a mile. An acute angle 
marks the junction of the two bodies of 
water; but by running a new sea-wall 
along the true line of the Severn, reclaim- 
ing a part of the flats between the old wall 
and the new, and dredging out the rest, so 
as to form a basin for the practice-boats 
of the academy, the grounds have not only 
been considerably enlarged, but made more 
symmetrical in shape. On the opposite, or 
town, side of the grounds, nearly eleven 
acres of land lying between Hanover street 
(the former boundary-line) and King 
George street were bought by the gov- 
ernment in 1902, and eventually the re- 
maining space between these streets will 
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be secured, making an addition of about 
three hundred and sixty feet to the width 
of the grounds for a distance of nearly a 
third of a mile. The present old row of 
officers’ houses just inside the wall will 
then be demolished and replaced by a 
new one occupying the same relative posi- 
tion to the new boundary-wall that the 
old row bears to the present boundary, 
thus continuing the line of similar houses 
erected last year on the newly acquired 
soil. 

When the academy was founded, some 
buildings connected with the military post 
attached to Fort Severn were pressed into 
service, and from time to time others were 
added, the cost of the original purchase 
having been only $1801. It is a small 
round edifice, with immensely thick walls, 
and a protected entrance on the land side. 
Of late years a one-story superstructure 
has stood upon the old walls, and the fort 
has done triple duty as gymnasium, dan- 
cing-academy, and ball-room. Formerly 
the water almost washed its base ; but land 


‘has been reclaimed from bay and river, 


till to-day the building lies well inside the 
sea-wall. Under the plans now being car- 
ried out, the reclaimed area between the 
walls of the fort and the nearest stretch 
of sea-wall has been widened by several 
hundred feet. Itis proposed to restore this 
relic to its original form, and to mount 
upon it the old guns. Ten thousand dol- 
lars has been allotted for this purpose. 
This will make it an interesting feature 
of the new Parade Ground, and present 
an effective contrast to the proposed 
new practice-battery on the point. Fort 
Severn will soon be the sole remaining 
link between the old academy and the 
new. 

From time to time the government has 
acquired additional land and included it 
in the academy boundaries. Among the 
most important of these acquisitions were 
the grounds surrounding the residence of 
the colonial governors of Maryland, bought 
in 1866 for $25,000. The mansion itself 
was used for years thereafter as the acad- 
emy library; but it had lost much of its 
former beauty and dignity. The wings, 
for instance, which had contained the 
slaves’ quarters, had been torn down; the 
old front porch had been replaced by one 
out of keeping with the style of the ori- 
ginal edifice; and a ponderous new roof 
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had further robbed the exterior of its 
former symmetry. ‘The scheme for rebuild- 
ing contemplated the restoration of this 
interesting relic to its original form, and 
its adoption as the residence of the super- 
intendent. But when the repairs were 
begun the old walls were torn down by 
the authorities, who found them too weak 
to support the load to be placed on them 
under the plan for remodeling. 

The academy is separated only by a 
wall from the ancient capital of Maryland, 
the many charmsof which are set forth with- 
out exaggeration in 
a popular romance 
by a graduate 
of the academy 
itself — Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill's 
“ Richard Carvel.” 
During the Civil 
War students and 
instructors — were 
transplanted to 
Newport, Rhode 
Island, and for four 
years an army hos- 
pital occupied the 
academy, working 
havoc with trees 
and shrubs and 
turf. At all other 
times the place 
has been renowned 
for its quiet beauty 
and attractiveness, 
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by massive piers, with a diminutive light- 
house on each side of the opening toward 
the water. This basin, with the craft 
it shelters, will be one of the most con- 
spicuous and charming objects in the land- 
scape. Directly across the grounds, just 
inside of and parallel with the high brick 
wall that severs town from gown, runs a 
new row of officers’ houses, most of them 
semi-detached. In front of these, with the 
superintendent's house on one side of it 
and the administration building on the 
other, towers the dome of the new chapel, 
rising from the highest 
point on the grounds. 
It is a happy coinci- 
dence that the recov- 
ery of Paul Jones's 
body in Paris should 
have occurred at a 
time when so appro- 
priate and magnificent 
a tomb as this chapel 


affords, should have 
been approaching com- 
pletion. 


This isthe cen- 
tral feature of 
the reconstructed 
academy. From 
its wide steps the 
choicest vistas 
will lure the eye. 
On the right, as 
one stands here, 
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to the abundance of shade-trees fringing 
“ Lovers’ Lane” and other walks, or scat- 
tered about over the comely face of the 
campus. But the advantage of a pic- 
turesque location was minimized by the 
placing of certain buildings, some of them 
of the humblest and ugliest sort, where 
they cut off the view of the water as if it 
were something to be ashamed of. Mr. 
Flagg was quick to see this defect, and he 
has largely remedied it by arranging the 
new buildings in groups or series on three 
sides of the campus, leaving open most of 
the side toward the river. 

On this side—one of the wider ones— 
lies the artificial inlet for practice-boats, 
measuring nearly eleven hundred by six 
hundred feet, and almost wholly inclosed 


the midshipmen’s new quarters, flanked 
at the end toward the river by an enor- 
mous seamanship building, a part of which 
will be fitted up as a gymnasium, and at 
the end toward the town by an armory 
of like design and proportions. On the 
left rises, or will rise, the academic group, 
the new library occupying the western 
side of a square the northern side of which 
will hold the academic building proper, 
while the southern side will be shut in 
by the physics and chemistry building. 
Southwest of the academic group of build- 
ings, which occupies in part the site of 
what has been known for thirty-five years 
as the “ New Quarters,”’ lies “Oklahoma.” 
This region, extending along the bound- 
ary-wall of St. John’s College to College 
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Creek, is one of the many Naboth’s vine- 
yardscoveted and acquired by the academy 
during its sixty years’ existence. It accom- 
modates two rows of officers’ houses, too 
modern to be torn down, but in their 
bricky redness swearing somewhat loudly 
at the newer granite or gray-brick build- 
ings elsewhere on the reservation. These 
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tually quarters for the bachelor officers, 
standing not far from the main entrance 
at the head of Maryland Avenue, and there- 
fore readily accessible to the retired officers 
who make their home in Annapolis; and, 
at the northwestern end of the pier inclos- 
ing the basin, a power-house, a shop-build- 
ing, and a general store. Provision has 
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cottages, arranged in lines that form a 
right angle at the southwestern extremity 
of the academy grounds, overlook the pres- 
ent parade-ground and athletic field beside 
the river. ‘Their broadacres lie well outside 
the campus, which, as already indicated, 
is bounded on the north by the Severn, 
on the south by the group of buildings of 
which the chapel is the chief, on the east 
(the side toward the bay) by the midship- 
men’s new quarters, and on the west by 
the academic group. Hereafter the main 
parade-ground and athletic field will oc- 
cupy the new land between the midship- 
men’s quarters and the bay. 

Other features of the architect's plans 
are the steam-engineering and naval-con- 
struction building, a huge rectangular 
structure; the officers’ mess building, vir- 


been made for a naval hospital to be built 
beyond College Creek, on high land near 
the present navalcemetery. Another group 
of buildings, not forming a part of the 
academy, though allied to it, and coming 
into the same general composition, will be 
erected on government land across the 
Severn, almost opposite the boat-house or 
seamanship building. Here will be housed 
the naval-engineering laboratory. 
Secretary Long allotted the money for 
the various structures at the Academy 
in accordance with the architect's esti- 
mates of their cost, based on the prevalent 
prices for labor and material. Unhappily, 
all the contracts could not be made at 
once, as many of the new buildings were 
to occupy the sites of old ones, which 
could not be torn down till they were 
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replaced. First the seamanship building 
and the armory were started, and then 
the midshipmen’s quarters. Contracts for 
these buildings were let within the amount 
of the estimates, though at the time the 
last of the three was contracted for the 
cost of labor and materials had largely 
increased, and the plans had to be modi- 
fied accordingly. ‘The advance in prices 
was accompanied by a growing demand 
for more room for the purposes of the 
school, the number of midshipmen having 
been greatly augmented. More money 
had to be provided, and in 1902 Congress 
raised the limit of cost from $8,000,000 to 
$10,000,000. But of the two-million in- 
crease, some $200,000 was allotted for 
dredging a channel to the bay, and $200,- 
000 for the building of a hospital, and the 
sum left to offset the greatly increased cost 
of labor and material was far from suffi- 
cient to permit the carrying out of the 
original plans without modification. As 
the size of the buildings could not be re- 
duced, it was unavoidable that cheaper 
materials should be used. Brick and terra- 
cotta had to take the place of granite, 
ornamental work to be omitted, interior 
finish simplified, and, in some cases, fire- 
proof construction abandoned. Hence the 
later buildings are not in strict keeping 
with those that were erected first. On the 
whole, however, the general effect is fairly 
harmonious, and the buildings are impres- 
sive by their size and massiveness of con- 
struction. In style they remind one of the 
debt our younger architects owe, and are 
repaying, to the teachers and traditions of 
France. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the al- 
terations in progress may be had from the 
following figures: Whereas the present 
“New Quarters” (the chief dormitory 
since 1869) is only about 300 feet long, 
the really new quarters, arranged around 
an enormous courtyard, occupies a plot 
of ground measuring over 700 by 400 
feet, is 100 feet high, and is subdivided 
into a thousand rooms. Chief among its 
innumerable apartments isa huge assembly- 
room and memorial hall, adorned with 
flags, statuary, etc. The treasures here to 
be housed include the flag captured from 
the Guerriére by the Constitution, and 
Perry's famous Lake Erie ensign, with its 
legend, “Don’t give up the ship.” The 
armory —the first of the new buildings, for 
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which ground was broken on April 12, 
1899, by the superintendent, Admiral F. 
V. McNair, then the oldest graduate on 
the active list—measures 410 by 110 feet; 
and the boat-house is similar in size and 
design. Covered archways will unite the 
vast structure containing the dormitories 
with these two wings, the three thus joined 
making perhaps the longest building in 
the world (1270 feet). The academic 
building is to be 440 by 370 feet; and 
the chapel (which is designed as a me- 
morial of the heroic dead of our navy) 
measures 160 by 150 feet, the height of 
the dome above the foundations being 
168 feet. ‘The corner-stone of this edifice 
was laid by Admiral Dewey in June, 1904. 
The chapel will be the scene not only of 
the religious services of the post, but of all 
important indoor academic functions, save 
those of a purely festive character. Whe- 
ther its seating capacity—twelve hundred 
—will prove adequate to the demands 
likely to be made upon it, is a question 
still to be answered; the library, also, is 
probably destined to be cramped for space 
in the near future. 

The annual register of the academy fully 
outlines the course to be pursued by the 
lad who wishes to become a midshipman. 
Not only are all the questions printed 
which were asked at the last previous ex- 
aminations foradmission, but the thousand- 
and-one ailments and imperfections are 
catalogued that a candidate must be free 
from, —including “ weak or disordered in- 
tellect,’’—and a list given of the $257.81 
worth of personal effects that he must bring 
with him, or provide himself with on en- 
tering the academy. Here, too, he finds 
a summary of the courses of study to be 
pursued after he matriculates. 

The entrance examinations, though by 
no means unduly severe—perhaps, indeed, 
because of their very lack of severity, 
which induces over-confidence on the part 
of candidates—exclude a very large per- 
centage of aspirants to a naval career; 
while the standards of scholarship and 
deportment, once a student has entered, 
are so high as to eliminate a considerable 
number of lower classmen every year. The 
graduate is inevitably a young man of 
highly trained intelligence, and the one 
who leaves Annapolis with honors must 
be an exceptionally able man. Not till he 
has been away for some years can he hope 
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to be a master of the many branches of 
knowledge in which he has been grounded 
there; but the necessities of the service, 
and the fact that he can retain his standing 
only by passing examinations whenever 
there is an opportunity of promotion, tend 
to keep him a student always, no matter 
with what joyous rites he may bury 
“Math” and “Skinny” (Physics) on the 
eve of graduation. Then, too, there is 
always the possibility, even when he has 
reached command rank, that he may be 
sent for instruction to the Naval War Col- 
lege at Newport (where Captain Mahan’'s 
famous sea-power essays were originally 
heard as lectures), or to the ‘Torpedo 
School at the same place. 

By act of Congress approved in 1903, 
the number of midshipmen allowed at the 
Naval Academy is two for each senator, 
representative, and _ territorial delegate, 
two from the District of Columbia, one 
from Porto Rico, and five each year ap- 
pointed from the States by the President. 
This statute is to continue in force till the 
last day of June, 1913; thereafter one 
midshipman, instead of two, is to be nomi- 
nated for examination by each member of 
the Senate and of the House. In 1904 
the total number of students was about 
eight hundred and twenty; the law con- 
templates an increase to nine hundred and 
eighty-three. ‘The academic course extends 
over four years (as at West Point), with 
two years afterward at sea, before the 
rank ensign is attained. 

When the writer was at the academy in 
the early seventies, the entering age was 
from fourteen to eighteen years. And in 
the next decade Mr. Hobson—the young- 
est member of the class at the head of 
which he was graduated in 1889—was 
only fourteen when he passed his entering 
examinations. Now, however, the ages of 
midshipmen on entering range from six 
teen to twenty years. Even at atime when 
the lower classmen were the merest lads, 
it was a breach of etiquette to call them 
boys: that was a term reserved for the 
negro waiters, etc. ‘The youngest student 
was not only a midshipman, but a man. 
This, of course, did not apply to the oc- 
casional negro student, who was no more 
regarded as a man than as a brother. 

Students entering before 1851 were 
called midshipmen : the name was then lit- 
erally as well as historically correct. For 
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ten or twelve years thereafter their title 
was acting midshipmen; then it became 
midshipmen again, and remained so for 
another decade. An act passed in 1882 
made it naval cadets, and another passed 
twenty years later turned it back into mid- 
shipmen. As this is a title that cannot be 
improved on, it is to be hoped it will not 
again become the sport of legislation. 

In the years 1868-82 there were gradu- 
ated from the academy one hundred and 
fifty-three cadet engineers; since then 
most of the special courses taken by the 
“ greasers,” as they were elegantly nick- 
named by the midshipmen, have been 
taken by the whole body of students. At 
present the intellectual élite among the 
graduates have the privilege of studying 
naval construction for three years at the 
Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology. A 
special department of naval architecture, 
based on one already in existence for the 
training of builders of merchant vessels, 
Was instituted there in October, 1901, its 
curriculum and working methods having 
been mapped out by Rear-Admiral Bowles, 
Chief Naval Constructor ; his fellow-gradu- 
ate of the Royal Naval College at Green- 
wich, Commander William Hovgaard of 
the Danish Navy; and Professor Cecil H. 
Peabody. Hitherto a post-graduate course 
in naval construction had been procurable 
by our officers only in Europe, until one 
was undertaken at Annapolis under Cap- 
tain (then Lieutenant) Hobson, in 1897; 
but the breaking-out of the war with Spain 
closed the academy, and the new depart- 
ment was never reéstablished. 

On the government farm across the 
creek from the academy grounds was 
established, in 1903, a school of applica- 
tion for the instruction of officers of the 
marine corps of the navy, its head being 
the commanding officer of the marine 
barracks at the academy. ‘The training is 
limited to one year. 

The great expansion of the navy in 
recent years, the consequent increase in 
the number of midshipmen at the Naval 
Academy, and the extraordinary develop- 
ment in the use of electricity and in other 
branches of applied science, have necessi- 
tated many additions to the facilities for 
instruction at Annapolis. While the study 
of books has kept pace with modern re- 
quirements in technical branches, strictly 


practical instruction in all departments has 
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r'HE GRAND BASIN, WITH THE 
been attended to with unremitting care. 
The teaching of seamanship has been ex- 
tended to include the handling of steam- 
vessels, launches, and torpedo-boats, as 
well as sailing-craft; and in steam and 
electrical engineering, wireless telegraphy, 
etc., the student is not only taught theo- 
retically, but enabled—and obliged—to 
put his knowledge to the test. In ordnance 
and gunnery the same advance has been 
made, advantage being taken of the les- 
sons of the Spanish war, and of recent 
improvements in ordnance material— guns, 
torpedoes, and mines. Turret-ships, tor- 
pedo-boats, and destroyers have been sent 
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to the mouth of the Severn; and the latest 
systems of training gun-pointers on board 
ship have been put in force. In the sum- 
mer the midshipmen are assigned to duty 
on the ships of the coast squadron and on 
a frigate, and are so changed about that 
every young man spends some part of the 
cruise on each type of craft—sailing-vessel, 
turret-ship, and torpedo-destroyer. 

In short, every effort is made to keep 
the graduate of the academy up to that 
standard in practical work with modern 
weapons and materials necessary to fit him 
for the discharge of the subordinate duties 
that will fall to his lot on board the new- 
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est ships. And this technical training is 
not all the midshipman receives at the 
Naval Academy. No less emphasis is laid 
upon the development of his ideals of duty 
and his personal and professional honor. 
Moral courage and loyalty to the service 
are inculcated with the same urgency and 
success that attend his instruction in the 
science of commanding a fleet, sailing a 
ship, or blowing an enemy out of the 
water. The results of this training were 
put to the touch seven years ago, when 
for the first tithe in a generation our ofh- 
cers had a chance to show their skill and 
prowess in the work for which they had 
been educated. No wonder the late su- 
perintendent of the academy, Captain W. 
H. Brownson, who investigated naval edu- 
cational methods in England last year, 
found that Great Britain was adopting 
the American system, which hitherto she 
had decried; and that it had won the ap- 
proval of the German Emperor, who was 
about to found a new naval academy at 
Bremen. 

In estimating the efficiency of the acad- 
emy as a training-school for officers, it 
must be remembered that it was tested in 
no small degree ten years ago, when Japan 
won her victories over the Chinese fleet, 
and again in 1905, when she annihilated 
Russia’s sea power in the East. For be- 
tween the years 1869 and 1900 some fif- 
teen Japanese youths, sent out by the 
imperial government, studied at Annapolis 
as a preparation for the naval service of 
their country. While Admiral Togo got 
his European training in England, Vice- 
Admiral Uriu, who began the present war 
by destroying the Variag and Xorietz, was 
a student at the American Naval Academy 
from 1877 till 1881. 

Nor can the distinction of some of the 
five hundred graduates now in civil life 
be ignored, in estimating the value of the 
training given at the academy. ‘The brief- 
est list of these would include Professor 
Ira N. Hollis of Harvard University, who 
graduated at the head of the (engineer) 
class of 1878; Mr. Frank J. Sprague, elec- 
trician, a graduate of the same date; Pro- 
fessor Albert A. Michelson, physicist, 
(1873), and Mr. Winston Churchill, 
novelist. 

Athletics flourished at the Naval Acad- 
emy under the enlightened superinten- 
dency of Admiral Porter, buthad languished 
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sadly when Mr. R. M. Thompson, who 
had been a midshipman in Porter’s time, 
initiated, from the outside, a successful 
attempt to revive them. In this he had 
the codperation of many other alumni who 
had returned to private life. The re- 
awakened interest in rowing, which dates 
from 1893, was mainly due to the enthu- 
siasm of an undergraduate, Mr. Winston 
Churchill. But the favorite sport is foot- 
ball, which had held first place in the mid- 
shipmen’s regard ever since their eleven 
went up to West Point, in 1890, and beat 
the military cadets by 24to0. The annual 
game of these two teams at Philadelphia, 
to which an enormous crowd is admitted 
by invitation only, is one of the most in- 
teresting Americanamateur-sporting events 
of the year. Double credit is due to the 
academy athlete and sportsman, in that 
the time available for training is far less 
in his case than in that of the student at 
any civilian school or college. 

This country has never had a President 
who recognized more clearly than Mr. 
Roosevelt the importance of sea power. 
The rebuilding of the Naval Academy on 
a grand scale is a work that has his hearti- 
est approbation. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that he should have been asked to 
address the graduating class on the 30th 
of last January; nor that he should have 
done so, though to keep the engagement 
meant a journey from Washington to An- 
napolis in the morning, another in the 
afternoon from Annapolis to Philadelphia, 
where he was scheduled to make an impor- 
tant speech the same evening, and a return 
trip to Washington at night. And no one 
thought to gainsay him when he said to 
the graduating midshipmen : 

“No other body of men of your age in 
our country owes so much to the United 
States, to the flag that symbolizes this 
nation, as youdo. No other body of young 
men has on the average as great a chance 
as each of you has to lead a life of honor 
to himself and of benefit to the country at 
large.” 

If future graduates of the academy fall 
short of the standard set by John Paul 
Jones, Perry, Decatur, Lawrence, Farragut, 
Porter, and Dewey (of whom only the 
last received his training at Annapolis), 
it will be due to no lack of opportunity to 
fit-themselves for the discharge of every 
duty that can devolve upon them. 























HOW SNOOPIE BROKE UP 
THE CRRACUS 


BY EDWIN L. SABIN 


WITH PICTURES BY FREDERIC DORR STEELE 


TIME: When “ You” were a Boy 


PLACE: 


Up-stairs in Hen’s Barn 


DRAMATIS PERSON /E 


HEN SCHMIDT, Proprietor and Ringmaster 


YOu, Proprietor and Contortionist 
BILLY LUNT, Trapeze and Tumbling 


Tom KEmpP, Trapeze and Juggling 
NIXIE KEMP, Trapeze and Tight Rope 
FaT Day, Clown 


SNOOPIE MITCHELL, Everything 


ADMISSION—Ten Pins to All, including Grand Menagerie 


Sev—|1 RCUS was inthe air. Circus 
| had been in the air for some 
time, exhaled broadcast by 
village bill-boards and fences, 

j and the fronts and exposed 
of numerous buildings. Breathing 





Aw 


sides 
this atmosphere, small wonder is it that you 
and your compatriots were circus-crazy, 
and cared not who knew it. 


The circus came. From half-past four, 
in the pink of the dawn, until nightfall, it 
was given your unremitting aid and pres- 
ence—the two in one. Your fellows were 
equally assiduous. Nothing that might be 
done outside the tent was 
left undone; nothing that 
might be inspected was over- 
looked. As for the inside, 
some of your friends pene- 
trated, like yourself, with the 
escort of father, mother, 
uncle, brother, or neighbor ; 
some, like Snoopie Mitchell, 
“snuk under’’; but all were 
there. 
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The circus went. Behind it remained, 
as evidences of its visit, the still conta- 
gious bills; one more welt in the shape of 
a ring, added to the other similar but older 
welts upon the face of that historic pasture 
patch ; and a burning ambition in the breast 
of every youth. 

Now witness each back yard a train- 
ing-school for tumblers, trapeze-experts, 
weight-slingers, jugglers, bareback-riders, 
and tight-rope walkers. Right among the 
foremost were you. 

“Hen and me are goin’ to have a cir- 
cus,’ you vouchsafed importantly at the 

family board. 

“ Hen and who ?” queried 
father, quizzically. 

“Hen and me.” Why fuss 
with grammar, when greater 
things were impending? It 
is not what one says, but 
what one does, that counts: 
at least, according to your 

> copy-book at school, in 
which you had laboriously 
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written, 
times. 

“We ’re goin’ to give it in Hen’s barn, 
and you and mama ’ve got to come.” 

“TI don’t know that I can get away, 
having just been to one,” stated father, 
gravely. “I did n't expect another so 
soon.” 

“7’llcome,” comforted mother. “ When 
is it?” 

“We dunno yet; but everybody that 
gets in has got to bring ten pins—and bent 
ones don’t count, either. 


Hen’s mother ’s com- 
in’ ” 


“Deeds, not Words,” twenty 


“Do you think we 
can spare ten pins?” 
inquired mother of 
father. 

The idea seemed pre- 
posterous to you, with 
a whole cushion brist- 
ling on the bedroom 
bureau; but neverthe- 
less you awaited, with 
considerable anxiety, 
father’s reply. 

“TI guess so,” an- 
swered father. “But 
members of the per- 
formers’ families ought 
to go in free. How’s 
that, John?” 

You shook your head 
decidedly. Such a sug- 
gestion must be nipped 
in the bud. 

“ Naw, sir! Every- 
body has to pay!” 


THERE was no dearth of performers ; they 
were as plenty as ball-players, and you had 
an embarrassing number of volunteers who 
offered themselves as soon as the news of 
your circus spread through the neighbor- 
hood. 

Snoopie Mitchell was among the earliest. 

“Say, I ’ll be in your circus,” he pro- 
posed. “I can skin the cat twice, an’ do 
the giant’s swing, an’ turn flip-flops both 
ways, an’—”’ 

“Pooh! That ’s nothin’. 
scoffed Hen. 

“You can’t, neither!” contradicted 
Snoopie. “ Le’ ’s see you, now.” 

Hen obligingly cut a caper. 

“Aw, gee!” sneered the redoubtable 


so can’ FL” 
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Snoopie, with high scorn. “That ain’t no 
hand-spring! ‘That ’s only a cart-wheel! 
Anybody can turn a cart-wheel! Aw, gee! 
Lookee here! Here ’s the way you did.” 
He demonstrated. “ Lookee!’’—andagain 
he demonstrated. —“ Zhat’s a reg’lar hand- 
spring.” 

“Well—I can do it, only my back ’s 
lame,” faltered the abashed Hen. “ And 
I can skin the cat, too. Can't I, John?” 

You nodded. 

“But I ’ve skun it twice, an’ John ’s 
seen me, have n’t you, 
John?” shnilly trum- 
peted Snoopie. 

You nodded confir- 
mation to this, also. 

“Yep,” you said; 
“he did, Hen; truly he 
did.” 

“Without changin’ 
hands?” insisted Hen. 

“ Of course,’ asserted 
Snoopie. 

Snoopie 
cepted. 

Tom Kemp and Nixie 
Kemp were organizing 
a circus of their own, 
but consented to be in 
yours if you ’d be in 
theirs. 

Over Billy Lunt oc- 
curred almost a fight, 
because a rival com- 
pany set up the claim 
that he had promised 
them ; but by bribe of a 
jews’-harp he was won 
to your side. Fat Day 
was asked chiefly on account of his pair 
of white rats, which would prove a valu- 
able addition to the prospective menagerie. 

“Tf you ’ll lemme be clown, I ’ll bring 
’em,”’ consented Fat. 

“But John he ’s clown,” explained 
Hen. 

This was true. Before advertising for 
talent, Hen had preémpted ringmaster, and 
you, clown, as the choice positions, which 
was only the part of ordinary discretion. 

“T tell you, Fat: you can be fat boy, and 
wiggle your ears and make folks laugh,” 
suggested Hen, eagerly. 

“Uh-uh! If I can’t be clown, I won't 

,’ declared Fat. “ An’ you can’t 


was ac- 


be nothin’, 
have my white rats, either.” 
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Hen looked at you dubiously. 

“Allright. Idon’t care. Let him,” you 
assented moodily, kicking up the dirt with 
your toe. 

“ You can be one clown, Fat, and John ’ll 
be the other,” proffered Hen, with fine 
diplomacy. “And you and he can make 
b’lieve fight, and things. We ought to 
have two clowns, you know.” 

But the glowing picture of the two 
clowns did not appeal to Fat’s imagina- 
tion. 

“Naw,” he whined. “If anybody else 
is goin’ to be clown, 7 don’t want to.” 

Accordingly Fat wasawarded the clown- 
ship, and you said you ’d just as hef be 
contortionist, which he coudd n't be. 

Clowns were really a drug on the mar- 
ket. Not a boy but aspired to the chair, 
and it required no little tact to steer them 
into other lines. 

The organization, as finally effected, 
was as follows: 

Hen, ringmaster. 

You, contortionist. 

Billy, who could hang by his toes and 
do other things on the trapeze, and who, 
as a tumbler, could stand on his head 
(sometimes) without touching his hands. 

Tom, who could do things on the tra- 
peze, and who was a juggler learning to 
keep three balls going in the air. 

Nixie, who also could do things on the 
trapeze, and who was an aspiring (and 
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at times almost an expiring) clothes-line 
walker. 

Fat, who could wiggle his ears. 

Snoopie, indefatigable, marvelous, a ge- 
nius of one suspender, whom a special 
providence seemed to have endowed. 

Menagerie (in prospect): Don, your 
dog; Snap, the Kemps’ dog; Lunt’s cat; 
Fat’s white rats; Hen’s “bantie”’ rooster. 

A rehearsal was not only unnecessary, 
but impracticable as well; that is, a re- 
hearsal in company. However, individual 
practice went on daily, and not a member 
of the troupe but emulated the most daring 
feats produced under Barnum’s tent, as 
could be testified to by the most casual 
observer, and by that emergency Band of 
Mercy, the Sisterhood of Mothers, adepts 
with court-plaster and needle. 

“Oh, John!” sighed your own mother. 
“How do you manage to tear your pants 
so! This is the third time, and in the very 
same place! Can’t you be careful?” 

“T’m practisin’ splits,” you offered. 

““Splits’?’’ repeated mother, densely 
ignorant. 

“Yes. You straddle, and you keep on 
straddlin’, and see how near you can come 
to sittin’; and you’ve got to get up again 
without usin’ your hands. There was a 
man and woman and little girl and boy no 
bigger ’n me in the circus that could go 
clear down till they touched. I can ’most 
do it.” 

“John!” exclaimed mother, in horror. 
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Then she noted something else. “And 
your waist, too!” 

You condescended to explain farther. 

“Yes; I tumbled off the trapeze when 
I was swingin’. Lookhere!” Pulling up 
your sleeve, you proudly exhibited an 
elbow. It was an elbow that earned you 
distinction among your comrades, although 
Nixie had a knee which he boasted was 
“skinned ” much worse. 

The date of the circus was set for Wed- 
nesday afternoon, and that morning a 
show-bill, tacked upon the 


Schmidt front gate-post, 
anounced it to all the 
world. 


All the little girls of the 
neighborhood were by turns 
flippant and wheedling, and 
boys, your rivals, were posi- 
tively libelous in their de- 
rision. 

Schmidt’s barn-loft had 
long been empty of hay and 
tenanted chiefly by spiders 
and rats and mice. It was 
a splendid place for the 
circus, a commodious tent 
being lacking. 

Throughout the morning 
you and Hen, assisted by 
your associate performers, 
labored like fury, a profound 
secrecy enveloping your 
operations. No one except 
Billy’s small brother (he having sacredly 
been sworn “not to tell,” an investiture of 
confidence that gave him a decided strut) 
was admitted to gaze upon the advance 
proceedings; but the noise of hammering 
and other preparations was carried afar, 
together with a cloud of dust out of the 
open loft door. 

“Where was your parade ?”’ asked father 
at noon, when, hot and excited and some- 
what grimy, you feverishly attacked your 
well-heaped plate. 

“Did n’t have any,’ you mumbled. 
“Fat would n’t let us take his rats out on 
the street, ’cause he said they ’d get away ; 
and, besides, we did n’t have wagons 
enough for all the cages.” 

But to the timid inquiries of the little girls 
during the morning you had replied boldly : 

“There ain’t goin’ to be any parade. Of 
course there ain’t! Do you s’pose we ’re 
goin’ to let everybody see what we got?” 


’ 
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At half-past one o’clock the public was” 
invited to ascend. The ticket-taker was 
Billy’s small brother aforesaid, and never 
was receiving-teller of a national bank 
more vigilant or particular. 

“You did n’t gimme only nine!” he 
would accuse shrilly. “You didn’t, either! 
You did n’t, either! You ’ve got to gimme 
another pin or you sha’n’t come in!”’ 

“T gave youten! Idid! Idid! Didn't 
I, Susie? You dropped one.” 

Peace would be restored by the number 

being made up through the 

/ ™s, prodigality of a friend, and 

“the ruffled damsel would 
pass in. 

Your mother and Hen’s 
mother, and your hired girl 
and the Schmidt hired girl, 
arrived together, their ap- 
pearance causing a flurry 
and contributing to the cir- 
cus the importance due it. 
Mrs. Schmidt panted heavily 
after the toilsome climb, — 
she was a large, short-winded 
woman, —and, choosing a 
seat near the door, fanned 
herself vigorously. 

A few boys, after poking 
their heads above the floor 
and grinningly surveying the 
scene, ended by trooping 
in with apologetic and ban- 
tering mien. But in the main 

the spectators were feminine. 

The amphitheater, constructed of boards 
laid across boxes, in two lines, slowly filled. 
As the etiquette of the profession required 
that circus-performers not be seen until 
the time for their act, you and Hen and 
the other stars remained in close seclusion, 
huddled in the dressing-room—the far 
corner, veiled by a calico curtain (from the 
Schmidt clothes-press) tacked to conve- 
nient rafters. Meanwhile the public might 
enjoy the collection arrayed at one side of 
the loft, where was conspicuously exposed 
the sign, in white chalk: “ Managerie.” 

In a soap-box with slats across the front 
wrathfully crouched Lunt’s gaunt gray 
Thomas-cat, who had been rudely awak- 
ened from a matutinal slumber in the Lunt 
cellar and ignominiously confined. At 
regular intervals he uttered an appealing, 
protesting “ Yow!” while he glared through 
his bars. 











Next to him was Hen’s red “ bantie,” 
also in a soap-box, but more composed. 

Then came Don, for whom no cage 
procurable was ample enough; so he was 
tied to a nail, which afforded him liberty 
to fawn impartially upon old and young, 
and occasionally to make frantic endeavors 
to reach you in the dressing-room. 

Next to him was Snap, the Kemps’ 
black-and-tan, miserable in close quarters ; 
and at the end of the row, quaking in ab- 
ject terror over the proximity of so many 
enemies, were Fat’s precious white rats. 

“Ts that all the m’nag’rie you kids got ? 
Aw, gee!” sneered the invidious boys 
among the spectators. 
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“Tt ’s more ’n you got, anyhow!” you 
and Hen retorted from your covert. 

“Don’t you touch those rats!’ com- 
manded Fat, with a jealous eye out for 
meddling fingers. “They ’re my rats.” 

It was very hard restraining the mem- 
bers of the troupe in their quarters until 
time was ripe. Fat, his face streaked in 
red and white water-colors, and wearing a 
costume devised by his mother from large- 
figured calico, was wild to exhibit himself ; 
and Snoopie, bursting with prowess, de- 
manded careful watching or he would 
anticipate the program. 

“Stay in here, darn you! You ’ve all 
got to wait till the ringmaster says to 
come.” 

“Let go of me, will you!” 

“You sha’n’'t go out! ’T ain’t your 
circus!” 

“Who ’s goin’ out 

Signs of revolt manifested themselves. 

“Why don’t you begin?” 

“Gee, I’m hot!” 

“Tf you don’t begin pretty soon I ’m 
goin’ home, and I ’ll take my rats, too!” 

So, urged from behind, Ringmaster Hen 
stalked forth and announced : 

“We re ready to begin now.” 

He swaggered and _ magnificently 
cracked his whip—a treasure consisting 
of a double length of leather lash, cut by 
the shoemaker from a square of oak calf, 
with a twine snapper and a skilfully whit- 
tled stock. 

Fat Day, needing no second summons, 
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immediately bolted out. He 
gamboled and pranced and 
grimaced and “wiggled” his 
ears, to the applause of the 
amphitheater and the tre- 
mendous excitement of the 
menagerie. 

“Lemme / It’s my turn!” 
besought Snoopie. 

“No, lemme/” implored 
Nixie. 

“You said / could go first, 
did n’t you, John ?”’ reminded 
Billy. 

Privately, you thought that 
the honor should be yours; 
but you waived your rights 
as proprietor and decreed: 

“Yes, let Billy go first, 
’cause I promised.” 

Out went Billy and distin- 
guished himself by all the 
feats in his repertoire, after 
each one saluting with the expansive ges- 
ture of the real professional. Having ex- 
hausted the trapeze, and having poised 
for a breathless instant on his head, he 
finished by vaulting over three saw-horses, 
in lieu of elephants, and plunging into the 
dressing-room. 

“Now /’m goin’,” asserted Snoopie. 

“Naw; it ’s my turn!” opposed Tom 
and Nixie together. 

But Snoopie shoved between them and 
past you, and was in the ring. 

Snoopie Mitchell, ragged, eieenicie 
independent, but at times 
despised Snoopie, was as 
one inspired. Never be- 
fore had he such a circle 
of witnesses, and the wine 
went to his brain. 

He flip-flopped frontward clear across 
the loft from the dressing-room corner into 
Mrs. Schmidt's lap, and flip-flopped back- 
ward to the dressing-room again, and 
bowed. He walked about on his hands, 
and bowed. Hestood on his head (“ That 
ain’t fair!” called Billy. “J did that!’’) 
longer than Billy did, and while in that 
position spit, besides, and bowed. He did 
the “splits” farther than you could, and 

kissed his hand, while the spectators mur- 
mured various acknowledgments of his 
posture. 

He rubbed his palms and lightly sprang 
to the trapeze dangling from the beam. 


HOW SNOOPIE BROKE 








UP THE CIRCUS 

He skinned the cat, but he 
skinned it twice, and half into 
the third, and impishly hung 
poised, while his shoulder- 
joints cracked and _ the 
Schmidt hired girl moaned: 

“ Howly saints!” 

He hung by his toes and 
threw wide his arms; but, 
suddenly letting go, with pre- 
conceived adroitness fell on 
his back, amidst muffled 
shrieks. 

He chinned himself, but 
he did it ten times. 

“Come in now! That ’s 
enough!” you ordered. 

He obeyed you not. In- 
stead, he hung by his knees; 
he hung by one elbow and 
i swayed and kicked ; he strad- 

My titer dled the bar and went around 

it faster and faster; and with 
feet between hands, soles against it, he 
went around that way, too. 

In the dressing-room reigned despair 
and lamentation. 

“°T ain’t fair!’’ wailed Tom, hotly. “I 
was goin’ to do some of those things 
myself.” 

“So was I!” declared Nixie. 

Snoopie was now juggling balls while 
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traversing the official tight rope stretched 
between two of the saw-horses. 

“Make him come in, Hen!” you called. 

Hen snapped his whip at Snoopie’s bare 
legs, and brought him to the boards. 

“Quit, will you!” snarled Snoopie. 
“Don’t you go whippin’ me, or I ’Il paste 
you!” 

“You darned old fool!’”’ you scolded. 

He wiggled his ears—wiggled them 
much more than Fat could his—and 
twitched his scalp, accommodatingly turn- 
ing to right and to left so that all might 
see. 

Then, breathless, crimson, perspiring, 
he walked on his hands into the dressing- 
room. 

“What did you do all that for?” de- 
manded you, angrily. 

“Do what?” retorted Snoopie. “/ 
did n’t do nothin’! What ’s the matter 
with you kids, anyhow? ”’ 

“You did, too!” berated Nixie. “You 
showed off an’ spoilt everything. J ain’t 
goin’ out.” 

“Don’t you—an’ we won't, either!” 
chorused Tom and Billy. 

“Oh, Jock! Fat’s got his rats and he’s 
takin’ ’em away with him!” announced 
Hen. 

“You come back, there, Fat! Darn you! 
bring them back!” you cried, rushing to 
the rescue. 

Too late. Fat was stamping rebelliously 
down the stairs. The disintegration of 
Schmidt & Walker’s United Shows, 
through jealousy, had begun. 


“Are n’t you fellows comin’ out?” 
queried Hen. 

“Uh-uh! ’T ain’t any fun,” grunted 
Billy, spokesman. 

“They say they won’t play any more,” 
you reported to Hen. 

“T guess that ’s all, then,” stated Hen 
to the spectators. 

With high hoots from the boys, and a 
rustling of dresses from the ladies, the am- 
phitheater was emptied. 

“7 did n’t do nothin’,” insisted Snoopie, 
grinning. “ Youneedn’t goto blamin’ me /” 

But nobody answered him; and with a 
derisive, “ Ya-a-a! Your old show ain’t 
worth shucks!” he scampered below, to 
join riotous, admiring spirits elsewhere. 


“ How was the circus ?”’ asked father, po- 
litely, at supper. 

“Aw, Snoopie Mitchell spoilt it,” you 
accused. 

“What was the matter with Snoopie ?” 

“Why, he went and did everything 
‘fore the rest had any chance—did n’t he, 
mama!’’ you asserted. 

“Ts that so?” 

Father glanced at mother, and they 
exchanged a subtle smile. 

“What ’s become of the receipts?” he 
inquired. 

You did not comprehend. 

“Papa means the pins you took in,” 
explained mother. 

“Oh, I dunno,” you responded, your 
chief interest just now being in your dish 
of strawberries. 
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PASSING THE CAVALCADE WITH A FRIENDLY NOD 


THE CONQUEROR OF BARNEY 
THE BALKY 


BY ELIZABETH HYER NEFF 


WITH PICTURES BY GEORGE WRIGHT 


YELLOW road wound through the 
£\ pretty round saucer of valley that lay 
in the hollow of the hills, cutting in twain 
its rich corn-fieldsand meandering leisurely 
up the easy slope of Mount Hazy. At the 
moment when the sun rested on the tip 
of the opposite hill and shot vivid orange 
darts through the opalescent mist that 
filled the valley, a young man checked 
his horse on the tip of Mount Hazy and 
glanced down upon the landscape. ‘Then 
he gazed. It was not the splendor of the 
sunrise that caught his eyes, nor yet the 
promise of the stately corn, but a group 
that had halted at the foot of the hill be- 
fore him. Gazing at it, he collapsed upon 
his pommel in silent laughter. When he 
had looked again and laughed, he started 
his horse and rode down the hill, passing 
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the rear vehicle with a friendly nod to one 
of its occupants. 

Alarge-boned, speckled gray horse stood 
motionless at the foot of the hill, with his 
big fore feet planted with the fixedness of 
a balky horse. He was hitched to a light 
farm wagon filled with fruit and vegetables 
for market, and tied to the rear of this was 
a low, old-fashioned buggy in which sat 
two women, with patient acceptance of 
the situation. ‘The older woman utilized 
the time by knitting a rag rug, while her 
pretty niece sat bareheaded, trimming the 
hat that she intended to wear to town 
when the horse elected to take her there. 
She returned the young man’s greeting 
with a shy nod. Her aunt looked back 
after him with keen eyes. 

“Who was he, Delight ?”’ she asked. 
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“Him? Oh, why—why—he ‘'s—he ’s 
a young fellow that goes to the Sunday 
school. He was at the picnic, too, and at 
Km Barnes's party.” 

“Um-m’m! And you don’t know his 
name! Is n’t your hat ’most done? By 
the time I knit out this strip I reckon 
Barney ’Il be over his spell.” 

“My hat is done now,” replied the girl, 
quickly, glad of the change of subject. 

Miss Claypoole’s wooden needles rattled 
vigorously as she ended the gay strip; then 
she got out of the buggy and climbed to 
the high seat of the wagon in front, and 
untying the reins, clucked to Barney. 

But Barney’s mood was not yet pro- 
pitious, and he stood. 

“Seems to me like he 's gettin’ slower 
this summer,” Miss Cynthia called back 
to Delight. “Time was when | could get 
him started in half or three quarters of an 
hour, but, I declare to goodness, he stands 
a good hour every time thissummer. We ‘ll 
have to allow fifteen minutes more for 
him.” 

“Tf we humor him like that, he ‘Il get 
us to startin’ the night before and campin’ 
on the way,” retorted the girl, putting on 
her new hat by a tiny mirror from her 
chatelaine. 

“Come on, Barney! Git up, 
Shame on you for keepin’ us like this! 
up! Git up!” 

The tolerant impatience of her tone 
must have appealed to Barney at last, for 
he switched his tail, bobbed his head, blew 
his nose, and—started. It was late after- 
noon when they reached the same spot on 
returning, Barney, with high head, trotting 
solidly, a different horse, indeed, from the 
one that had taken root there in the morn- 
ing. At the foot of the slope they encoun- 
tered the same young man who had met 
them in the morning. Again he exchanged 
a bashful greeting with the girl; again Miss 
Cynthia's all-seeing eyes measured him. 

“ Seems like I ought to know that fellow. 
Where does he come from, Delight ?”’ 

“T think he lives round on the river road, 
the other side of the hill.” 

“Oh, does he? Then he must favor 
somebody I know, for I never go that 
way. But it does seem—you ‘re 
you ain't never heard his name?” 

“T never said I did n’t know his name,” 
said Delight, unsteadily, as a white line 
set about her lips. “1 do know it.” 
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There was a flash of intelligence in Miss 
Cynthia's brown face. 

“And what might it be?” she asked. 

“It ’s—why, his name is—he is—John 
Ransome.” 

Miss Cynthia turned her face quickly 
toward the other side of the road. 

“Git up, Barney! Git up!” she clucked, 
slapping him with the reins, although Bar 
ney was devouring the road at a noble gait. 
When he had plunked across the little 
wooden bridge, she turned again tothe girl. 

“Well, I reckon he don’t know that he 
dassent speak to you-all, or he would n't 
do it. ‘The Ransomes and us ain't never 
been on terms since my father and old 
Jimmy Ransome, that ’s dead and gone 
these many years, had a fuss about the 
boundary fence. I never told you about 
it, because I don't believe in keepin’ a con 
tinual rumpus about anything; but | do 
respect my father’s memory enough not to 
make up to them that insulted him in his 
lifetime. The next time you meet that 
young man you 'd just better not speak to 
him at all.” 

The white line about Delight’s mouth 
widened, and the hot color went out of her 
cheeks. She did not answer, and her aunt 
looked at her sidewise again. 

“You have n't been speakin’ to him 
very much, I reckon?” she pursued, with 
a little softening of her hard tones. 

“Ves; he used to go to school when | 
did,” was the answer, in a hopeless tone. 
‘| did n't know then that—that it was 
wicked to. The girls told me and the boys 
told him. Everybody knowed it but us.” 

“Git up, Barney!" said Miss Cynthia, 
crossly. “ Does seem like this horse is so 
slow here lately that we ‘re ‘most always 
on the road, Git up, sir! Now move your 
lazy bones, or I actually will whip you with 
the whip, so I will.” 

Yet Barney was really making his very 
best time! 

The same young man met them in the 
same place the next week. Miss Cynthia 
had finished her rug and was making but- 
tonholes in a coarse blue shirt for the boy 
she had taken to bring up, and Delight 
was reading a novel. It was never Delight 
who was doing the rough things. 

When the young man had passed them 
a little way he picked up something from 
the road and brought it back. It was Miss 
Cynthia's reticule. 
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“T'd like to know how it fell out in the 
road when it was pinned to my skirt,” 
grumbled Miss Cynthia, with a suspicious 
glance. 

“It’s going to be a fine day,” ventured 
the youth, and Delight agreed with him. 

“You must lose a heap of time with 
your horse. We had a horse that balked 
once, and I cured him. I ’d like to try 
yours; I believe I could get him over 
id 

“No, you could n't,” retorted Miss 
Cynthia, with crushing grimness. “ Bar- 
ney ’s too old, and I won't have no fire 
built under him nor no salt shot into him.” 
And she looked at Barney with eyes fierce 
enough to have stung him to flight as she 
got out of the buggy and climbed up to 
the high wagon-seat. But Barney was in 
some happy day-dream and _ refused to 
budge for twenty minutes or more, al- 
though his mistress shook the reins over 
his back and almost put her hand on the 
whip. John Ransome was likewise im- 
movable at the side of the buggy. 

When this had happened some eight or 
nine times in succession, and he always 
seemed to find something in the road that 
belonged to them and gave a chance for 
conversation, Miss Cynthia began to have 
a worried look. At last she was moved to 
speech. 

“If that young fellow don’t stop bother- 
in’ the life out of a body, I ‘ll—well, I "ll 
hev to try Barney at the plow and drive 
General Grant to town. I did try Barney 
oncet, and he balked half an hour at the 
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end of every furrow. Land! can’t a body 
have a minute’s peace on this earth?” 

“But, Aunt Cynthy, he don’t hurt you 
—and the road is free.” 

“That ’s the trouble; the road is free. 
It’s that Barney’s doin’. I'll hev to take 
General Grant out of the wheat-field, and 
we ‘Il see where the young man gets left. 
I ‘ll send for Dave Johnson to come up 
with his team and help out with the seed- 
in’, |’m so late on account of the rains. 
He 's a relation of mine, and I heard the 
other day that he ’d been burnt out and 
had no end of hard luck.” 

Delight looked up in surprise. She was 
crocheting a bead purse. . 

“Why, Aunt Cynthy, I thought it was 
the Johnsons that had the lawsuit against 
you and beat you.” 

“So it was, and I never spoke to any of 
them since. But Dave is a pretty likely 
sort of man; he hed the grit to run off 
with my cousin Mary Selina and marry 
her, and a man that ‘Il take the girl he 
wants, whether or no, is right smart of a 
man. Yes, I'm goin’ to send for Dave 
Johnson to finish the seedin’.” 

Delight’s head bent suddenly to conceal 
the bright color that flamed in her face, 
and her hands trembled so that she spilled 
the beads hopelessiy into the dust. Even 
the willing fingers of John Ransome, whose 
approach had occasioned the outburst, 
could not find them. 

“Miss Cynthy,” said the brave young 
voice, “I really would like to try a hand 
on Barney. I promise not to hurt him the 
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least bit, and I ’m just sure I could find 
some way to start him.” 

“No, you could n’t. The man don’t live 
that could conquer that beast now. It 
might ’a’ be’n done when he was a colt, 
but it ’s too late now. Git up, Barney! 
Now, ain’t you ’most ready to start? Do 
git up!” 

It was so late when Dave Johnson finally 
arrived that every hour in the day had to 
be counted; so he told Delight to bring 
him his dinner every day, that his noon- 
ing might be shortened, and he sat under 
a maple-tree to eat it, while the horses 
lunched by his side. 

“What .’s that ugly strip of brush along 
the boundary-line for ?” he asked Delight, 
who sat waiting for the basket, as he se- 
lected a huge sandwich. 

“Oh, it ’s because there was a quarrel,” 
said the girl, wearily. “ Mr. Ransome’s father 
thought my grandfather had set his fence 
too far over, and so he put one on grand- 
father’s land. And they had lawsuits about 
it till they both died. Then it was never 
settled, and the two fences stayed ‘there, 
and all that brush grew.up between: them.” 

“Well, why don’t the folks make it up 
now and clear up that waste land, if the 
ones that had the quarrel are dead and 
gone? They ain’t fussin’ about it yet, are 
they ?” he asked, measuring the waste strip 
with his eye. 

“T don’t know. Aunt Cynthy never said 
anything about it; but I know she would n’t 
make it up now. The girls at school said 
that Mr. Ransome used to be Aunt Cyn- 
thy’s beau, and their fathers found it out 
and made them separate. Then he married 
another girl—and she never married any- 
body. I guess she don’t believe in mar- 
ryin’.”” 

“Well, she don’t need to. She can get 
along alone, if ever a woman could. She’s 
the best farmer in Claypoole township ” ; 
and Mr. Johnson critically selected, from 
the assortment of triangles of pie, a juicy 
piece of squash. 

“Yes, she can get along, but it is awful 
for a quarrel to run for three generations 
—and spoil so many lives. And I could 
never run the farm as she does. I ’m not 
like that.” 

Dave turned a look of keen inquiry 
upon her. 

“No, of course you could n’t. No other 
woman could ; but then you don’t have to.” 
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“Not unless I should live to be an old, 
old woman and live here all alone.” 

The girl looked wistfully through the 
thicket of brush, beyond which a young 
figure driving a drill could be seen. 

That evening Dave came to the house 
with a look of illumination on his face. 
He had struck up acquaintance with the 
worker on the other side of the boundary. 
Delight was getting supper when he came 
into the kitchen—a generous farm supper, 
the scent of whose fragrant coffee and 
frying ham had flown far afield. Miss 
Cynthia had just come in from a hard day 
in her corn-field. 

“It ’s a terrible pity about all that 
boundary land bein’ wasted, Cousin Cyn- 
thy,” he began, as he pumped a basin of 
water for her. 

“Well, it’s be’n that away all my time,” 
she snapped. “If them that comes after 
wants it different, they can change it.” 

“How do you reckon they ’re goin’ to 
git a chance while you hold out ag’inst it ?” 
he asked adroitly. 

For once she had no ready reply. She 
plunged her warm face into the basin and 
rubbed it furiously. As they went in to 
supper, she remarked : 

“T allow you ’ll git to harrowin’ by 
Monday, won’t you?” 

After the dishes were done that night 
she sat by the living-room lamp with De- 
light, who bent over her bead-work in 
silence. Miss Cynthia’s tireless fingers were 
idle for once, and she looked at the pretty 
drooping head and troubled face beside 
her with a new expression in her terrible 
eyes. It looked in the dim light as if it 
might be yearning tenderness. Her hands 
clenched nervously, but speech was rare 
and hard for her. Life had been all battle 
for Miss Cynthy, and she knew no way to 
bend to its amenities. 

“T’m thinkin’,” she began in her hard, 
out-of-door voice, with a suddenness that 
made the girl start—“I ’m thinkin’ that 
I ’d ought to begin haulin’ corn day after 
to-morrow. The crop’s so big that I won't 
git it to town before the roads break up 
unless I begin as fast as it’s shucked. So 
you can start on a piece ahead with Bar- 
ney, and I ’ll follow with one of the teams 
and a load of corn. I ‘low I ’ll ketch up 
with you ’fore he gits over his tantrum. 
If I don’t, you can go right on and wait 
for me at the general store.” 
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“Yes, ’m,”’ said the girl, passively. 

“You won't be afraid to start alone be- 
fore day, will you? There ain’t no harm 
comes along that road—without it is that 
young fellow from over the hill. And he 
ain’t goin’ to carry you off—you need n’t 
be scared at him. There ’s none of his 
breed that has the grit to run off with a 
girl.” 

“No, ’m,” faltered the girl. 

“T ’ll give you some start, but if Barney 
should take to trottin’ after he gits started, 
don’t you wait for me, specially if that 
fellow gits to tormentin’ you.” 

“No,’m.” And Delight bent lower over 
her work. A little later she slipped away, 
saying good night. 

Miss Cynthia sat alone for an hour with 
a worried face. When the clock struck 
nine she started at the lateness of the 
hour. It had been many a month since 
she had heard nine strokes in the evening. 
When she went up to her own room, she 
opened the high bureau drawer and took 
a little packet from its depths. It contained 
a faded photograph of a mild, weak-faced 
youth, a crumbling candy heart, and a 
gaudy valentine. She replaced them ten- 
derly, looked across to the boundary 
thicket in the moonlight, and slowly drew 
down the shade. 

The second morning after this dawned 
with such pomp of autumn pageantry that 
Miss Cynthia seemed to be making a tri- 
umphal march across the valley with her 
load of corn, under an arch of magnificence 
unspeakable. She was driving slowly; in 
fact, she was n’t driving at all; the team 
was taking its own gait. She looked eagerly 
ahead as she rounded the curve that 
brought the foot of the hill in sight; but 
when she saw Barney standing there as 
usual, she said : “ Well, I might have known 
how it would be. It ain’tin’em.” But she 
climbed down and deliberately opened the 
end gate of her wagon, so that a few ears 
of corn could slip through, and then went 
on, with her eyes fixed on the buggy. As 
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she saw a roan horse hitched to the fence 
near Barney, a smile made unaccustomed 
lines in her weather-beaten cheeks. Then 
she leaned back with a little gasp and 
stared with amazement. A strange struc- 
ture was rising over Barney—a tall white 
pole that. was firmly strapped to his 
round barrel and secured to the shafts of 
the buggy. When it was fast, a new white 
sail was hoisted and filled itself with the 
fresh autumn breeze. ‘ 

“Well, I Il be floured -and fried if he 
ain’t got some grit in him, after all! Bless 
the boy!. And he ’s gittin’ even with Bar- 
ney for all these years! Just look at that, 
will you! Just look—at—that!” 

For Barney, so many years, through 
summer and winter, autocrat of Miss Cyn- 
thia’s movements and monarch of the road, 
had found in the spicy breeze a power that 
defied his own sulky will, and, to his 
boundless astonishment, discovered. his 
stubborn old legs trotting nimbly up the 
hillside in the middle of his morning balk. 
John Ransome, on the roan, trotted behind 
him with the sheet in his hand, and when 
they reached the sharp turn of the road at 
the summit, he steered Barney as neatly 
around it as if he had been a racing yacht. 
When the tip of the mast had disappeared 
over the hill, Miss Cynthia, shaking with 
delighted laughter, gathered up her reins 
and started on. A man trotted up beside 
her and said breathlessly : “ Your wagon ’s 
leakin’ corn, ma’am.”’ 

“My wagon? Land of Goshen, so it is! 
Well, I hev to pick that up; there ’s too 
much to lose.” And she turned back to 
the yellow trail that scattered across the 
bridge. The sun was high above before 
she gathered the last ear and mounted the 
seat again. 

“T reckon it ’s all of nine o’clock now,” 
she said to herself, with pitiful loneliness. 
“The court-house will be open, so they ’ve 
got the license by this time; but they might 
have to wait for the preacher. I won’t 
hurry none.” 
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BEECH WALK AT TAN-YR-ALLT 


A STRANGE ADVENTURE OF 
Shiri. o 


AND ITS BELATED EXPLANATION 


BY MARGARET L. CROFT 


VERYTHING connected 
with Shelley is: of such in- 
terest to the lovers of lit- 
erature that I venture to 
think that a fresh view 
and true account of his 
nocturnal adventure at 

Tan-yr-allt, near Portmadoc, in north 

Wales, may be welcomed by many people 

who are admirers of the most spiritual 

poet of the age. I am enabled to throw 
new light on the mysterious occurrence 
through the kindness of Miss Greaves, the 
present occupant of Tan-yr-alli, whose 
family lived there many years, the elder 
members of it being in personal communi- 
cation with the chief actor in the drama. 
In Professor Dowden’s “ Life of Shelley” 





we read a letter of Harriet Shelley’s, dated 
March 11, 1813, from Dublin, to Hook- 
ham the publisher. 





MY DEAR SIR: Mr.S promised 
you a recital of the horrible events that caused 
us to leave Wales. I have urdertaken the task, 
as I wish to spare him, in the present nervous 
state of his health, everything that can recal 
to his mind the horrors of that night, which I 
will now narrate. On Friday night, the 26th 
of Feb., we retired to bed between ten and 
eleven o’clock. We had been in bed about aa 
hour, when Mr. S heard a noise proceed- 
ing from one of the parlours. He immediately 
went downstairs with twu pistols, which he bad 
loaded that night, expecting to have occasion 
for them. He went into the billiard room, 
where he heard footsteps retreating; he fol- 
lowed into another little room which was called 
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an office. He there sawa man through a glass 
window which opens into the shrubbery. The 
man fired at Mr. S ——, which he avoided. 
Bysshe then fired, but it flashed in the pan. 
The man then knocked Bysshe down, and they 
struggled on the ground. Bysshe then fired his 
second pistol, which, he thought, wounded him 
in the shoulder, as he uttered a shriek and got 
up, when he said these words: “By G—, I 
will be revenged! I will murder your wife, I 
will ravish your sister! By G—, I will be re- 
venged!”’ He then fled—as we hoped for the 
night. Our servants were not gone to bed, but 
were just going, when this horrible affair hap- 
pened. This was about eleven o’clock. We all 
assembled in the parlour, where we remained 
two hours. Mr. S then advised us to re- 
tire, thinking it impossible he would make a 
second attack. We left Bysshe and our man- 
servant, who had only arrived that day, and 
who knew nothing of the house, to sit up. I 
had been in bed three hours, when I heard a 
pistol go off. I immediately ran downstairs, 
when I perceived that Bysshe’s flannel gown 
had been shot through, and the wincow-cur- 
tain. Bysshe had sent Daniel to see what hour 
it was, when he heard a noise at the window. 
He went there, and a man thrust his arm 
through the glass and fired at him. Thank 
Heaven! the ball went through his gown and 
he remained unhurt. Mr. S happened to 
stand sideways; had he stood fronting, the 
ball must have killed him. Bysshe fired his 
pistol, but it would not go off; he then aimed 
a blow at him with an old sword, which we 
found in the house. The assassin attempted 
to get the sword from him, and just as he was 
pulling it away, Dan rushed into the room, 
when he made his escape. This was four in 
the morning. It had been a most dreadful 
night: the wind was as loud as thunder, and 
the rain descended in torrents. Nothing has 
been heard of him; and we have every reason 
to believe it was no stranger, as there isa man 
of the name of Leeson, who the next morning 
that it happened went and told the shop- 
keepers at Tremadoc that it was a tale of Mr. 
Shelley’s to impose upon them, that he might 
leave the country without paying his bills. 

This they believed, and none of them did 
anything toward his discovery. 

We left Tan-yr-allt on Saturday, and stayed 
till everything was ready for our leaving the 
place, at the solicitor-general of the county’s 
house, who lived seven miles from us. This 
Mr. Leeson has been heard to say that he was 
determined to drive us out of the country. He 
once happened to get hold of a little pamphlet 
which Mr. Shelley had printed in Dublin; this 
he sent up to Government. In fact, he was 
forever saying something against us, and that 
because we were determined not to admit him 
to our house, because we had heard of his 
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character; and from many acts of his, we 
found that he was malignant and cruel to the 
greatest degree. 


The Tan-yr-allt outragehas beena puzzle 
to Shelley’s biographers. Was the assassin 
real, or was the whole thing an illusion of 
Shelley’s excitable brain ? 

Mrs. Williams, the widow of the gentle- 
man who, as a man of business, helped 
Shelley in his attempts to obtain subscrip- 
tions toward the work of making the great 
embankment across the estuary of the sea 
at Portmadoc, says: — 


My husband often talked to me of Shelley’s 
“ghost.” He believed that there was no at- 
tempt at burglary, or was there anything like an 
apparition at Tan-yr-allt: it was all produced . 
by heated imagination. _ Mr. Williams was sent 
for, and found “Mr. Shelley in a sad state of 
distress and excitement; he had fancied that 
he saw aman’s face in the drawing-room win- 
dow; he took his piste] and shot the glass to 
shivers and then bounced out on the grass, 
and there he saw leaning against a tree the 
ghost, or, as he said, the devil; and to show 
Mr. Williams what he had seen, he took his 
pen and ink and sketched the figure on the 
screen [see p. 908], where it zs at this mo- 
ment, showing plainly that his mind was astray. 
When I add that Mr. Shelley set fire to the 
wood to burn the apparition (with some trouble 
they were saved [s7c]) you may suppose that 
all was not right with him. 


Tan-yr-allt is a very pretty residence 
built in the Italian style. The rooms on 
the ground floor consist of drawing-room, 
dining-room, and billiard-room with a 
small room opening out of it, originally 
an office, but now forming part of the en- 
trance-hall. One side of the billiard-room is 
wholly filled in with glass. This room looks 
out on the lawn, with the great beech-tree 
in view, against which Shelley thought he 
saw the figure of a man or devil that he 
described to Mrs. Williams. According to 
Harriet’s letter, the first attack must have 
taken place in the room once an office, the 
window of which looks out on the shrub- 
bery. The second, which happened two 
or three hours later, probably took place 
in the billiard-room, the window of which 
looks out toward the great beech-tree. 
The house stands on a rocky plateau at 
the foot of a range of magnificent rocks 
which are clothed with beautiful woods 
almost to their summits. On the topmost 
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height being reached, one comes upon a 
narrow rocky pasture-ground, where the 
short herbage is grazed by a few sheep 
and black Welsh kine. 

Here is a little farm, tenanted at the 
time when Shelley inhabited Tan-yr-allt by 
a shepherd named Robin Pant Evan, a 
rough specimen of the Welsh mountain 


tives of humanity would be very likely, by 
a kindly shot, to put an end to their misery. 
This proceeding exasperated Robin Pant 
Evan and his friends. 

They came down to Tan-yr-allt on that 
wild February night, and Robin Pant 
Evan fired a shot from his gun through 
the window, not meaning to murder any 
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Drawn by M.L. Croft. Half-tone plate engraved by H. C. Merrill 


sheep-farmer. This man, in after years, 
was wont to give his own version of the 
incident we have been describing. He 
boasted how, as a young man, he and two 
other shepherd lads had agreed to frighten 
Mr. Shelley in order to make him leave 
Tan-yr-allt. The family of Greaves was 
living at Tan-yr-allt between 1847 and 
1865, and it was to the elder members of 
the family that Robin Pant Evan confessed 
his part in the matter. He alleged that 
Shelley was in the habit of climbing up 
the Roman steps to the rocky height where 
the sheep were grazing near his farmstead, 
and that, much to his disgust, Shelley had 
more than once put an end to the life of 
a sheep affected with scab or other disease, 
if he found it lingering in suffering on the 
moor. We know that Shelley was in the 
habit of carrying pistols, and, in his pity 
for the helpless creatures’ pain, from mo- 
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one, but to give the inconvenient young 
meddler a good fright. Shelley’s pistol 
flashed in the pan. Robin entered the 
room, wrestled with him, knocked him 
down, and then escaped through the win- 
dow. It was his rough face and form that 
Shelley afterward saw, standing near the 
beech-tree; and when Shelley gazed out, 
all bewildered with the night alarm and 
the shaking, he thought he saw the devil. 

Robin gained his end, for Shelley and 
Harriet and her sister left the place next 
day, never to return. 

The screen with the sketch on it, which 
Shelley drew when trying to describe to 
Mrs. Williams what he thought he had 
seen, is unfortunately lost, although she 
spoke of it as in her possession at the time. 

At Tan-yr-allt Shelley composed the 
latter part of his poem “Queen Mab,” 
and some smaller poems not printed but 
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in manuscript in his commonplace-book, 
now in the possession of the Rev. C. Es- 
daile, the son of Ianthe Shelley’s daughter. 

Shelley seems often to have been the 
victim of assaults of various kinds—once 
at Chestnut Cottage, near Keswick, and 
once in the post-office at Pisa, besides the 
occasion I have been describing. His was 
an imagination easily excited to fever-heat, 
and what to many would be a very simple 
affair became, through that many-hued 
medium, a dangerous attempt at assassina- 
tion. Everything at Tan-yr-allt conspired 
to make him think so. The night was a 
stormy one, and the wind howled round the 
solitary house. His servant, Dan Healey, 
had only that evening returned from im- 
prisonment for distributing Shelley’s sedi- 
tious pamphlets in Lynmouth, and prob- 
ably with Irish loquacity had been telling 
Shelley of the likelihood of spies and detec- 
tives being put on his track by the govern- 
ment. The gloomy woods’ overhanging 
the house, and the wildness of the night and 
the terror of the attack through the window, 
wrought on his heated fancy, so that the 
uncouth figure of Robin Pant Evan against 
such a background appeared the very im- 
age of the evil one. I will now quote from 
a letter received from Miss Greaves’s sister, 
Mrs. Hansard : 


No. 1 Phillimore Gardens, Kensington, 

Sept. I, 1902. 
MY DEAREST H : I have read the MS. 
of “Shelley at Tan-yr-allt ’ with great interest, 
and it seems to me to be substantially very 
correct so far as my memory of what I heard 
as a girl serves me. Old Robin Pant Evan 
himself described the catching and beating of 
Shelley by the farmers to me. It must have 
been in the year 1862 when he talked to me, 
waiting in the Tan-yr-allt drive to see father 
as a magistrate about some bother he had got 
into about his sheep or goats (it always was 
Robin’s sheep and goats who were a difficulty 
at Tan-yr-allt), and he jumped about in his 
gray worsted stockings and cochddie knee- 
breeches, brandishing a great hooked stick, 
and showed me how he burst out of the bushes 
to “frighten Mr. Shelley ”; and I am sure he 
looked hideous enough to be taken for a visitor 

from the infernal regions. 
Yr. loving sister, 
E. M. Hansard. 





NoTE. The biographers of Shelley have gen- 
erally discredited his story of the attack upon 
him, as it was discredited by the people of the 
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neighborhood at the time, and by subsequent 
investigators. The more charitable, like Dow- 
den, consider it an hallucination due to over- 
wrought nerves in a nature peculiarly open to 
mental illusion. At leaston two other occasions 
Shelley declared that he had been murderously 
attacked by unknown persons; and the ab- 
sence of any known cause, as well as of cor- 
roborative: evidence, seenis to indicate a ten- 
dency to self-deception. ‘ 

On the other hand, biographers like Jeaffre- 











COPY, BY MISS FANNY HOLLAND, OF 
SHELLEY’S DRAWING OF THE DEMON 


son have gone further, ascribing the story to 
Shelley’s desire to leave Tan-yr-allt before his 
coming of age brought down upon hima bur- 
den of money obligations, like the promised 
gift of five hundred pounds to the Tremadoc 
embankment. 

Respecting Shelley’s exertions for the pres- 
ervation of the Tremadoc embankment, Dr. 
Richard Garnett informs us that Mrs. Wil- 
liams, the wife of the steward of the house 
that Shelley occupied at Tan-yr-allt, once told 
Miss Fanny Holland that Shelley used to ride 
about the country with Mr. Williams, elo- 
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quently urging the people to send men and 
material to repair the embankment. Through 
his influence, a loaded vessel was sunk in a 
breach, and thus the embankment was saved 
from total destruction. 

It was Miss Holland who made the copy 


(reproduced in this article) of Shelley’s draw- 
ing of the “demon.” The copy is now owned 
by Dr. Garnett. The screen itself on which 
Shelley made the drawing Dr. Garnett saw 
many years ago in the possession of the late 
Lady Shelley.— EDITOR. 





UNKNOWN PICTURES OF SHELLEY 


BY N. P. DUNN 


AIDDEN away from the 
21| world for almost three 
quarters of a century, far 
Ble from the scenesof the poet's 
s Wz passionate life and tragic 

—— death, there have just come 
to light in a Southern American city a por- 
trait and sketch of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Their impregnable authenticity and un- 
common beauty give them a value to the 
art world hard to overstate. 

In the “ Magazine of Art” for Septem- 
ber, 1901, Dr. Richard Garnett, who is 
amply qualified to speak the last word on 
any subject connected with Shelley, calls 
attention to the dearth of likenesses of the 
poet. There is in the Shakspere Memorial 
at Stratford-on-Avon an alleged Shelley at 
the age of nine by Romney. Dr. Garnett 
ventures to state that, if a Romney, it is 
not Shelley, and if Shelley, it is not a Rom- 
ney, basing his opinion upon the date at 
which Romney’s active work ceased. Next 
there is the drawing of Shelley as a youth, 
said to be by the Duc de Montpensier, and 
now at Oxford, an engraving of which is 
used as a frontispiece to Dowden’s “ Life.” 
A water-color drawing by Williams, doubt- 
less a reliable likeness, was unhappily lost. 
A fourth picture mentioned by Dr. Garnett 
is now in the National Portrait Gallery. 
It was painted by Clint after the poet’s 
death, and was composed from the Wil- 
liams drawing and the Curran portrait, in 
an effort to correct admitted defects in the 
latter. 

Dismissing these four pictures, —apocry- 
phal, juvenile, posthumous, and lost, —we 
come to the only portrait of the adult 
Shelley, taken from life, known to be in 


existence at the time Dr. Garnett’s article 
appeared. Flat and inanimate, the work 
of an amateur, it was yet greatly treasured 
by Mrs. Shelley, and is now jealously 
guarded by the National Portrait Gallery 
in London. It was painted in 1819 by 
Miss Curran, whose artistic pretensions 
were so modest that she once threw the 
canvas to the flames, but on second thought 
withdrew it, to be recovered by Mrs. Shel- 
ley with feverish eagerness after the poet's 
death. The widow writes to the artist from 
Pisa, July 26, 1822: “ Through your talents 
and your goodness I shall possess the only 
likeness that is of my husband’s earthly 
form.”’ She was unaware that not farther 
off than Florence, in an old palace, one of 
the north rooms of which served as a stu- 
dio for a young American artist, there were 
at that moment a pencil sketch and an oil 
cabinet portrait of exquisite beauty, made 
only a few days or weeks before the fatal 
8th of July. 

To make clear the history of this newly 
discovered sketch and painting, it will be 
necessary to give some account of their 
author. William Edward West was born 
in Lexington, Kentucky, on December 10, 
1788. His family was of English origin. 
Edward West, his father, who had re- 
moved to Kentucky from Culpeper Coun- 
ty, Virginia, in 1785, was a man of great 
inventive genius, and constructed a small 
steamboat which successfully plied the 
waters of the Elkhorn River in 1793, ten 
years before Fulton launched the Clermont. 
West generously gave Fulton all the assis- 
tance in his power as he pursued his experi- 
ments, writing him long letters of advice; 
but when success came, Fulton had no 
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word of credit for his friend, whose prior 
invention had gained only a local fame. 
William Edward was one of a large family 
of children, all richly endowed with musi- 
cal or artistic talent. After studying in 
Philadelphia under Sully, he went to Italy in 
1819, and established himself in Florence. 

Save for a few letters sent back to the 
far-off home, we hear nothing of West till 
in the summer of 1822 he is in Leghorn 
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attending him at Monte Nero or his com- 
ing to me at Leghorn. It was determined 
that I should go to Monte Nero. He ex- 
pressed his regret that he could not keep 
me at his house altogether,—he would, 
however, send a carriage every day and 
convey me thither.’ 

At all times the Gambas, with whom 
Byron was living at the Villa Rossa, were 
objects of suspicion to the authorities. 
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VIEW FROM TAN-YR-ALLT, SHELLEY’S HOME IN WALES (SEE PAGE 905) 


for the purpose of painting Byron’s por- 
trait. Moore gives the date as about the 
middle of June. He probably went some- 
what earlier, and remained into the first 
week of July. West writes to his father 
from Florence in July (the day of the 
month is not given): “I have just returned 
from a visit to Lord Byron, the celebrated 
poet, with whom I have been for the pur- 
pose of taking his likeness. . . . His friends 
say it is the only likeness ever taken of 
him, all the others having been ideal heads. 
... They insist on my having it engraved. 
... I painted also for him the Countess 
Guiccioli. . . . The whole time I was oc- 
cupied with him was time most interestingly 
and, I hope, valuably employed.” He also 
wrote an extended account of this episode 
for the “New Monthly Magazine and 
Literary Journal” in 1826. Of their first 
interview he says: “ He [Byron] was very 
delicate in ascertaining whether I preferred 


Now fresh trouble broke out, and they 
were ordered to leave Tuscany at once, 
and, West continues: “Lord Byron and 
all the party left Villa Rossa in a few days, 
to pack up their things in their house at 
Pisa. He desired me if I could do any- 
thing more to the pictures to come and 
stay with him. I was with him at 
Pisa for a few days, but he was so an- 
noyed by the police, and the weather 
was so hot, that I thought it doubtful 
whether I could improve the pictures, 
and, taking my departure one morning 
before he was up, I wrote him an excuse 
from Leghorn.” 

In September Byron writes from Pisa 
to West, still in Florence, requesting that 
he have Morghen engrave the portrait. 
Morghen named a price which was con- 
sidered exorbitant and asked for three 
years’ time in which to execute the order, 
so the plan was not carried out. Several 
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replicas of the Byron portrait are in ex- 
istence. The original, with the portrait of 
the Countess Guiccioli, is said to be owned 
by Mr. Joy of Hartham Park, Wilts. It 
has been engraved a number of times, and 
has been used as frontispiece to various 
editions of the poet's works. 

The accompanying picture of Byron is 
from an engraving kindly sent me by Mr. 
John Murray, who had it made, from the 
portrait in the possession of Mr. Percy 
Kent, for the matchless Prothero and 
Coleridge edition of “ Byron’s Letters and 
Poetry,” of which he is the publisher. It 
appears as frontispiece to the fifth volume 
of the poetry. 

In 1839 West returned to America. 
After fifteen years or more spent in New 
York, where he lived quietly, but worked 
indefatigably, making a specialty of the 
small cabinet portraits in which line he 
excelled, he came, as an old man, to ‘len- 
nessee, whither had now drifted the rem- 
nant of the family he had left in his Ken- 
tucky home. There, among his loved ones, 
he died November 2, 1857. At his death 
the portrait and sketch of Shelley passed 
to his niece, Mrs. A. P. N. Bryant, and 
were conserved by her with religious care. 
She did not, however, realize their extreme 
value, being under the misapprehension 
that West had made replicas of the por- 
trait and sold them in England. Dr. Gar- 
nett assures me this is a mistake. He is 
anxious to have the pictures preserved in 
the National Portrait Gallery. 

To judge of the genuineness of the new 
pictures we must see when and under what 
circumstances the poet and artist met. 

The Shelleys and Mr. and Mrs. Williams 
had established themselves at Lerici in 
April, 1822, and the ill-fated sail-boat— 
that “perfect plaything for the summer” 
—had been in constant requisition since 
May. Shelley and Williams were in it by 
day and by night, sailing here, there, and 
everywhere. He was constantly at Leg- 
horn and must have been often at the Villa 
Rossa during West's daily visits, for ar- 
rangements were being made for Leigh 
Hunt's coming to Italy to join Byron in 
their predoomed literary venture, and 
Shelley, in his unselfish devotion to Hunt, 
was active in all the negotiations. We 
have a minute account of their first meet- 
ing, and West's cwn statement that he 
made the sketch on that occasion. . His 





niece writes: “ My uncle, William E. West, 
gave me the following account of his good 
fortune in meeting Shelley and obtaining 
a fine likeness of him: 


“While painting the portrait of Lord Byron 
at Monte Nero, a summer resort on the hills 
near Leghorn, where Byron had come to spend 
the warm months at Villa Rossa, the home of 
Guiccioli and the Gamba family, during one 
of the sittings, which Byron gave me from 
three to four o’clock, Shelley, who lived up on 
the coast not far from Leghorn, called at the 
villa, and was at once ushered into the room 
where I was at work. Byron sprang up with 
delight, and after a warm greeting, seated him 
facing my easel, which gave me the oppor- 
tunity to study his face and listen to his inter- 
esting conversation for more than an hour. | 
was so impressed by the man’s charming in- 
dividuality I picked up my pencil and slyly 
made a sketch of him. Byron thought this 
sketch an excellent likeness, and after seeing 
Shelley again in Leghorn, I determined to 
paint a picture of him while his image was 
fresh in my memory. 


“This statement you may rely upon, 
for my uncle was not only remarkably 
accurate, but an exceedingly modest 
man.” 

‘Tuckerman says in his “ Book of the 
Artists”: 


Some anecdotes of his artist life we gath- 
ered in conversation with Mr. West. On one 
occasion, while painting Lord Byron’s portrait, 
the servant announced Shelley, who was im- 
mediately invited to enter. At that time he 
was almost unknown to fame, and the painter 
observed him in a perfectly unexaggerated 
mood. We therefore listened with avidity to 
his first impressions. The day was sultry, and 
Shelley was clad in a loose dress of gingham. 
. . » His open collar, beardless face, and long 
hair, as well as thin and slight figure, gave him 
the appearance of a stripling. . . . “ Never,” 
said the artist, “ have I seen a face so expres- 
sive of ineffable goodness. Its benignity and 
intelligence were only shadowed by a certain 
sadness as of one upon whom life pressed 
keenly, at touching variance with the youth 
indicated by his contour and movements. En- 
thusiasm, however, soon wonderfully kindled 
his countenance and quickened his speech as 
he described in the most vivid and glowing 
terms a cavern that he had discovered while 
coasting along the Mediterranean the day pre- 
vious.” . . . What struck Mr. West most for- 
cibly in Shelley’s conversation was its complete 
self-forgetfulness. 
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Leigh Hunt reached Leghorn on June 
29, and found Byron at the villa, but on 
the point of returning to his palace in Pisa, 
where it was agreed that Hunt should bring 
his family. Shelley, leaving home July 1, 
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able to embody in the portrait which, his 
niece tells us, he had already resolved to 
paint from the sketch made at their first 
meeting and which Byron had pronounced 
an excellent likeness. 

















From the pencil sketch from life by William E, West. 


WEST'S PENCIL SKETCH OF SHELLEY 
went to meet him in Leghorn and took 
him to Pisa,at the same time that West 
accompanied Byron back to town. ‘Thus 
for several days they were beneath the 
same roof. During this time West must 
have received further strong impressions 
of so striking a personality. ‘These he was 
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LIFE (HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED) 


It remains to describe the two pictures 
more in detail. 

The portrait, eight by nine inches, is 
very beautiful. ‘The soft, light-brown hair, 
the blue eyes, the youthful texture of the 
Hesh, the freshness of the coloring, the 
strength and beauty of the soul within, 
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charm the eye and fill the imagination. 
Compared feature by feature with the 
Curran portrait, correcting faults pointed 
out long ago in the older picture, but bear- 
ing a wonderful resemblance to it, the por- 
trait is of surpassing interest. Its technique 
is perfect. ‘The question of whether it was 
done in the quiet of his Florence studio 
with only the pencil sketch as guide, or 
whether he obtained other sittings and at 
least began it at Monte Nero, is not for the 
writer to decide. Certainly there are sug- 
gestive differences in the two. ‘The dress, 
the arrangement of the hair, etc., are quite 
unlike, but the pose is the same. 

The pencil sketch has strength and 
beauty, and pathos as well. It is done on 
a light quality of drawing-paper seven by 
eight inches, and has this inscription : 


A sketch of Percy B. Shelley by W. E. 
West—taken at Villa Rossa near Leghorn in 


1822 and thought by Byron to [be] a good 
likeness.1 


The portrait may have been worked out 
from the sketch assisted by memory alone, 
but the sketch was a distinct creation. We 
know that the three met and talked, while 
the rapid pencil of one of them drew the 
lineaments of the man who had won his 
instantaneous and wondering admiration. 
In the presence of the tiny bit of yellowing 
paper what emotions fill our minds! ‘The 
actors in the quiet scene were soon to part 
forever. In less than two years Byron 
was to die in the bogs at. Missolonghi; in 
as many weeks Shelley was to suffer the 
sea-change which yet stirs the heart to 
think of, while West, deeply sensible of 
the interest of the moment, was to cherish 
as long as life lasted the frail evidence that 
that hour had been, and to leave it behind 
him as a priceless treasure to the world. 


1 Written by his nephew from Mr. West’s own statement. 
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From portraits drawn in chalk by Field Talfourd 


BY RICHARD WATSON GILDER 


‘THE following paper grew out of an inquiry as to the direct references by the 


Brown- 


ings to each other in their poetry, with a view to a volume which should include such 


poems as might appropriately be printed with the “ 


Sonnets from the Portuguese.” The 


writer concluded that, on Mrs. Browning's part, would naturally appear in this con- 


nection, 
“ Proof and Disproof,” “ 


Love,” from “The Ring and the Book.” 


with the Portuguese Sonnets, the six lyrics, 
Question and Answer 
on Mr. Browning’s, “ One Word More,” “ P rospic 2, 


yo 


‘Life and Love,” “A Denial,’ 
“ Inclusion,” and “ Insufficiency ”’ ; and 
‘and the passage beginning “ O Lyric 


A timely interest may attach to the discussion 


from the fact that according to the now generally accepted chronology we are within 


a few months only of the one hundredth anniversary of Mrs. 


THE FOOTSTEP OF FATE 

a)N the very heart and center of 
our modern world of the nine- 
teenth century there was enacted 
and immortally sung one of the 
most exquisite love-histories of which the 





world has knowledge. The marriage of 
Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett 


has been well named “the most perfect 
example of wedded happiness in the his- 
tory of literature — perfect in the inner life 
and pertect in its poetical expression.” ! 

Robert Browning, the brilliant author 
of “ Bells and Pomegranates,” and Eliza- 
beth Barrett,? the popular and beloved 
poet, but also the secluded invalid, had 
friends in common. One of them was Rob- 
ert Hengist Horne, the author of “ Orion.” 
In the preparation of a work of literary 
criticism, “ A New Spirit of the Age,” he 
had the help of friends, his “ powerful and 
most valuable’ coadjutor being Miss Bar- 

1 «<The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing,’ edited with Biographical Additions by Fred- 
eric G. Kenyon. 

* Robert Browning was born in the parish of 
St. Giles, Camberwell, London, May 7, 1812, and 
died in Venice, December 12, 1889. Elizabeth 
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srowning’s birth. 


rett. Horne afterward made public “the 
fact that the mottoes, which are singularly 
happy and appropriate, were for the most 
part supplied by Miss Barrett and Robert 
Browning, then unknown to each other.” * 

In April, 1842, Miss Barrett pleases her 
blind mentor, Mr. Boyd, by telling him, at 
his request, the names of those who have 
liked her articles in the “ Atheneum” on 
the Greek poets. “Mr. Horne, the poet, 
and Mr. Browning were not behind in ap- 
preciation,” she says; and “ Mr. Browning 
is said to be learned in Greek, especially 
in the dramatists.” In the next April she 
is writing to Mr. Cornelius Matthews in 
America, and again looms the name of 
Browning. “I do assure you,’’ she says, 
“ T never saw him in my life—do not know 
him even by correspondence—and yet, 
whether through fellow-feeling for Eleu- 
sinian mysteries, or whether through the 
more generous motive of appreciation of 
his powers, | am very sensitive to the thou- 
sand and one stripes with which the as- 


“ 


Barrett Moulton Barrett was born at Coxhoe Hall, 
near Durham, March 6, 1806, and died in Flor- 
June 29, 1861. 

> Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning Ad- 
dressed to R. H. Horne, with Comments on Con 
temporaries, edited by S. R. Townshend Mayer. 


ence, 
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sembly of critics doth expound its vocation 
over him. .. . The truth is—and the 
world should know the truth—it is easier 
to find a more faultless writer than a poet 
of equal genius.” In May, 1843, she writes 
to her distant cousin, John Kenyon: “ And 
then Mr. Browning’s note! Unless you 
say ‘Nay’ to me I shall keep this note, 
which has pleased me so much, yet not 
more than it ought.” In September, 1843, 
to Mr. Westwood, she says: “ Tennyson is 
a great poet, I think, and Browning, the 
author of Paracelsus, has, to my mind, 
very noble capabilities.” In her well-known. 
defense, made in 1844, to her friendly critic 
Horne, of her earlier system of assonantal 
.thyming, she has the“ courage and vanity,” 
she says, to bring as a witness for her the 
letter of Browning, “a poet whom we both 
admire,” to the friend (Kenyon) who lent 
to him the manuscript of “ Pan.” “Send 
me the note back,” she cries, “and never 
tell anybody that I showed it to you—it 
would appear too vain.” In another letter 
to Horne she thanks him for sending her 
a set of engravings of modern authors, and 
adds that she will have the poets (“at least 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, Browning, Tal- 
fourd”’) framed and hung up in her room. 

It was left to Kenyon, the generous, the 
gracious, —the friend of genius, and in a 
special way the “fairy godfather” of the 
two poets now called “the Brownings,” — 
not only to introduce to her the poetry of 
Browning, but also, act more fateful, to 
bring to her the poet himself. “Kenyon 
the magnificent,” Browning called him, as 
Bayard Taylor tells us; and it was to this 
“dear friend and relative” that Mrs. 
Browning inscribed her lyric “ The Dead 
Pan.” Mr. Kenyon, says Mrs. Orr, had 
often spoken to the Browning family of 
his invalid cousin, and had given them 
copies of her works. As early as 1841, in- 
deed, Kenyon had tried to bring about a 
meeting between the poets, but Miss Bar- 
rett had shrunk from it. But when the 
poet returned to England, late in 1844, he 
saw the volume containing “ Lady Geral- 
dine’s Courtship,” which had appeared 
during his absence, and which Kenyon 
had sent to Miss Browning. “On hearing 
him express his admiration of it, Kenyon 
begged him to write to Miss Barrett, and 
himself tell her how the poems had im- 


1 «Life and Letters of Robert Browning,” by Mrs. 
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pressed him; ‘for,’ he added, ‘my cousin 
is a great invalid, and sees no one; but 
great souls jump at sympathy.’”’ ! 

At this time, be it remembered, Eliza- 
beth Barrett was an accepted poet in 
both England and America, while Robert 
Browning was slowly approaching, through 
both critical depreciation and approval, the 
assured fame of his after years. When, 
therefore, the young Browning read in 
“Lady Geraldine’s Courtship” words of 
high recognition, his keen appreciation of 
the writer’s genius, and his natural desire 
for a wider audience, gave the lines to him 
a very special importance. How familiar 
now to the world the stanza is, with its large 
associations : 


Or at times a modern volume, Wordsworth’s 
solemn-thoughted idyl, 

Howitt’s ballad-verse, or Tennyson’s en- 
chanted reverie,— 

Or from Browning some “ Pomegranate,” 
which, if cut deep down the middle, 
Shows a heart within blood-tinctured, of a 

veined humanity. 


The correspondence that began with 
Browning’s letter to Elizabeth Barrett of 
January 10, 1845, and the meeting which 
took place on May 20th of the same year, 
led quickly to a great love—amply and 
exquisitely expressed in the memorable cor- 
respondence before marriage; uniquely 
and with splendid art, in the poetry of 
both. To her friends, meantime, as the 
friendship budded and blossomed, Eliza- 
beth, while keeping her secret, did not 
refrain from conveying her admiration for 
her poet acquaintance, and her joy in 
knowing him. As we read her early cor- 
respondence and catch the nameof Brown- 
ing again and again, we seem to hear the 
footstep of fate: we are, as the later Ken- 
yon says, “like the spectators at a Greek 
tragedy who watch the development of a 
drama of which the dénouement is already 
known to them.” 

Early in her year of miracle, 1845, she 
writes to Mrs. Martin: “I had a letter from 
Browning the poet last night, which threw 
me into ecstasies— Browning, the author 
of ‘ Paracelsus,’ and king of the mystics”’ ; 
and once more: “I am getting deeper and 
deeper into correspondence with Robert 
Browning, poet and mystic, and we are 


Sutherland Orr. For Browning’s own account of 


this see his letter to E. B. B., postmarked November 17, 1845. 
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growing to be the truest of friends.” To 
Mr. Westwood, in April, 1845, she ex- 
presses her delight in his appreciation of 
this poet’s “high power—very high, ac- 
cording to my view—very high, and vari- 
ous.”” In May she writes to an acquain- 
tance in America that Mr. Browning “isa 
poet for posterity. I have a full faith in 
him as poet and prophet.” To Poe she 
writes : “ Our great poet, Mr. Browning, is 
enthusiastic in his admiration of the 
rhythm” of “The Raven.”! To Mr. 
Westwood, again, she writes, asking him 
to tell her honestly if he discovers in her 
“ anything like the Sphinxinenessof Brown- 
ing.”’ As for Browning, she says, “ the fault 
is certainly great,” but she finds that “the 
depth and power of the significance (when 
it is apprehended) glorifies the puzzle.” 
In May of this year she returns to the 
inescapable subject in writing to Mr. West- 
wood, telling him that when he has read 
“Sordello’’ he must “read for relaxation 
and recompense . . . ‘Colombe’s Birth- 
day,’ which is exquisite,” though it is 
“Pippa Passes” that she “kneels to with 
deepest reverence.’ Later she praises, to 
Mrs. Martin, Landor’s verses to him whom 
she calls “ my friend and England's poet, 
Mr. Browning.” Early in 1846 she tells 
Mrs. Martin that a friend, “one of the 
greatest poets in England, too,” has 
brought her flowers. 


MRS. BROWNING’S STORY OF HER 
MARRIAGE 


ELIZABETH BaRRETT’s love-poems can 
now be read in the light of her love-letters, 
with which they exquisitely interblend. 
These love-letters give her chief prose ver- 
sion of their courtship. But there is a letter 
of hers to Mrs. Martin, written from Pisa 
in October of 1846, which with great ex- 
plicitness and moving eloquence reviews 
the circumstances of her acquaintance 
with Browning, and of her marriage with- 
out the consent or knowledge of the strang- 
est father in the annals of literature. Mr. 
Barrett’s treatment of the three children 
who dared to marry, and above all of a 
daughter who was no less dutiful and affec- 
tionate than she was splendid and world- 
renowned in talents, was so astoundingly 
hard and unrelenting that one is appalled 
into reticence of censure, and into wonder- 
ing contemplation of the psychological 
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peculiarities that could bring about such 
hideously unpaternal conduct, —question- 
ing, as one must, whether it could have 
been this gross stubbornness in him that 
turned to mental and moral force in the 
frail and wonderful being who was his 
child. The marriage took place on Sep- 
tember 12, 1846. They flew at once to 
that “warm climate” which had been 
wisely prescribed for Elizabeth, but which 
her father had forbidden her, and where 
comparatively good health and undreamed- 
of happiness awaited her. 

But the whole story is compassed, in 
brief, in this one letter to Mrs. Martin, 
wherein she tells how she had been, after 
what broke her heart at Torquay,—her 
brother’s death, —as dead as if she had her 
face against a grave; how five years before 
Mr. Kenyon had wished to bring Robert 
Browning to see her, but she had refused, 
in her blind dislike to seeing strangers; 
how, after the publication of her last vol- 
umes, he wrote to her; how their corre- 
spondence led to her agreeing to see him 
as she never had received any other man. 
He wrote, she said, the most exquisite 
letters possible, having a way of putting 
things, and she consented—against her 
will. Then began his attachment, “ znfatua- 
tion call it,” resisting the various denials 
which were her plain duty at the begin- 
ning, and persisting past them all. She 
began, she said, with a grave assurance 
that she was in an exceptional position, 
and saw him just in consequence of it, and 
that he must not recur to “that subject.” 
He was for a while silent, but meantime 
the letters and the visits “rained down 
more and more.” She tried to show him 
he was throwing into the ashes his best 
affections; but he said he loved her, and 
should, to his last hour. He would wait 
twenty years, if she pleased. He preferred 
to be allowed to sit only an hour a day at 
her side, to the fulfilment of the brightest 
dream that should exclude her, in any 
possible world. Then she tells how the 
doctor had said that all she needed was a 
“warm climate and air,’ and her father 
was no help to her in this. He was not in 
favor of Italy; his attitude “involved a 
disappointment in the affections.” She 
tries, in her letter, to palliate the attitude 
of her father, and explains with pathetic 
elaboration why a secret marriage and a 


1 John H. Ingram’s ‘‘ Life of Mrs. Browning.” 
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flight to Italy were necessary to her life 
and her happiness, as well as a measure 
due to her faithful and unselfish lover. 
Then comes the praise of their six happy 
weeks together, and, above all, her praise 
of him of whom she says that “his genius 
and all but miraculous attainments are the 
least things in him, the moral nature being 
of the very noblest, as all who ever knew 
him admit.” ! 

Elizabeth Barrett’s chief poetic version 
of this courtship has long been known to 
the world in her so-called “Sonnets from 
the Portuguese,” of which it has been said 
that they are “the most beautiful love- 
poems ever written by woman to man,” ? 
and that they are “unequalled by any 
English sonnet-series except Shakespeare’s 
own.”> Mrs. Ritchie says truly of these 
“Sonnets”: “There is a quality in them 
which is beyond words; an echo from afar 
which belongs to the highest human ex- 
pression of feeling.” 4 The complete story 
of their composition, and of their revela- 
tion to him who was their inspiration, has 
only been put forth since the death of 
Robert Browning. 


MRS. BROWNING’S GIFT OF THE “SON- 
NETS”? TO HER HUSBAND 


Ir was during their residence in Pisa, early 
in 1847, that Browning first saw the “Son- 
nets from the Portuguese,” as the poet 
Edmund Gosse has told by authority of 
Browning himself. “Their custom was, 
Mr. Browning said, to write alone, and not 
to show each other what they had written. 
This was a rule which he sometimes broke 
through, but she never. He had the habit 
of working in a down-stairs room, where 
their meals were spread, while Mrs. Brown- 
ing studied in a room on the floor above. 
One day, early in 1847, their breakfast 


1« The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning.” 

2 A Selection from Mrs. Browning’s Poems,”’ 
by Heloise E. Hersey. 

3 “* Victorian Poets,’’ by Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man. 

4 Dictionary of National Biography. 

5 “* Critical Kit-Kats,” by Edmund Gosse. Mr. 
Gosse, by his paper on the ‘‘ Sonnets from the 
Portuguese,” and in his account of ‘* Browning’s 
Early Career,” first published in THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE and reprinted in ‘‘ Robert Browning— 
Personalia,”’ has placed all readers of the Brown- 
ings under permanent obligations. It is interesting 
to recall that this latter article was prepared for THE 
CENTURY MAGAZINE with Browning’s consent and 
coéperation, and that, opposed as was Browning 
to contribute to periodicals, he allowed two pieces 


being over, Mrs. Browning went up-stairs, 
while her husband stood at the window 
watching the street till the table should be 
cleared. He was presently aware of some 
one behind him, although the servant was 
gone. It was Mrs. Browning, who held 
him by the shoulder to prevent his turning 
to look at her, and at the same time pushed 
a packet of papers into the pocket of his 
coat. She told him to read that, and to tear 
it up if he did not like it; and then she fled 
again to her own room.”® All this was in 
fulfilment of prophecy; for had she not 
said in her letter of July 22, 1846, as much 
as this about the “Sonnets”: “ You shall 
see some day at Pisa what I will not show 
you now. Does not Solomon say that 
‘there is a time to read what is written’ ? 
If he does n't, he ought.” 
THE “SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE” 
BROWNING, notwithstanding his intense 
love of privacy, took the right ground 
concerning these works of inimitable art. 
“I dared not reserve to myself,” he said, 
“the finest sonnets written in any language 
since Shakespeare’s.” Mrs. Browning finally 
consented to their being printed, under 
Miss Mitford’s care, as “Sonnets | by | E. 
B. B. | Reading | Not for Publication | 
1847,” and in the edition of her poems 
brought out in 1850 they were actually 
published, with their present title, which 
was suggested by her husband. The 
author’s suggestion had been “Sonnets 
translated from the Bosnian”’; but Brown- 
ing, who called the author of “Catarina 
to Camoéns”’ his “ own little Portuguese,” 
named the title that prevailed.® 

Every one of the forty-four “Sonnets 
from the Portuguese” follows the Italian 
method rather than the English or Shaks- 
perian sonnet form. Within the form 
of verse of his to appear in THE CeNruRY—the 
lines written in Miss Edith Bronson’s album in ex- 
planation of his ‘‘ Touch him ne’er so lightly” (THE 
CENTURY for November, 1882), and the Rawdon 
Brown sonnet, written at Mrs. Bronson’s request 
THE CENTURY for February, 1884). Here also, 
after his death, were published Mrs. Bronson’s two 
papers of recollections of the poet. Thus were 
continued the Brownings’ traditional relations with 
America. 

See, also, the volume ‘‘ The Brownings and 
America,”’ by Elizabeth Porter Gould. 

6 Professor Dowden speaks of ‘‘ the unexpected 
and wonderful gift ’’ of the ‘‘ Sonnets ” to her hus- 
band at Pisa, as ‘‘the highest evidence of his 


wife’s powers as a poet.” (“‘ Robert Browning,” 
by Edward Dowden.) 
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chosen they have an interesting mingling 
of regularity with irregularity. In only 
seven of the sonnets (Sonnets IV, VIII, XIII, 
XVI, XXVI, XXXvV, and XLII!) is there a full 
pause at the end of the octave. Otherwise 
there is great regularity, the whole forty- 
four poems having the same scheme of 
rhymes, there being uniformly but two 
rhymes in the octave and two in the sestet 
(arranged thus: 1, 2, 2, 1; 1, 2, 2, 1; 3, 
4, 3, 4, 3,4). In the seven sonnets where 
there is a full pause at the end of the 
octave, six of these are true pauses, but in 
one (Sonnet x1) there are other pauses 
which break the effect of the octave. 
Again, in only three of these seven (Son- 
nets Iv, XIII, and XLII) are the quatrains 
of the octave marked. Speaking techni- 
cally, then, Sonnets Iv and xu are the 
nearest perfection, though as poems they 
rank no higher than others in the series. 
In this series, though there are such rhymes 
as “burn” and “scorn,” “desert” and 
“heart,” “south” and “truth,” the writer 
has fortunately not ventured upon such 
extreme experiments in rhyming as earlier 
she conscientiously pursued.'! It may be 
further noted that in fourteen of her other 
group of forty-four sonnets, all in the Ita- 
lian form, she rhymes differently in the 
sestet. 

In the body of Mrs. Browning’s poetry, 
—as artistic as it often is, and as lofty in 
spirit as it always is,—the judicious have 
again and again to grieve at a touch of 
incongruity, a strained note which vitiates 
the art. Even in these “Sonnets” that 
note is not absent; but it is rare here, and 
it is quickly forgotten in the rush of noble 
passion outpoured in tones seraphic. 

No technical analysis can discover the 
elements of endless attraction and power 
of inspiration contained in these poems. 
It would seem as if the breaking down of 
the barrier between octave and sestet, in 
this case, was by instinctive and fortunate 
choice, and in accordance with the pecu- 
liar and individual flow of thought and 
diction. This thought and this diction are 
indeed intensely individual; they are tinc- 
tured with the artistic habit and the singu- 
lar experience of this one woman,—an 
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invalid, familiar with the thought of death, 
and a scholarly and accomplished poet, 
—loved, as it seemed to her miraculously, 
by a strong man and a great poet. Her 
education and her life-history were differ- 
ent from other women’s; her lover was in- 
finitely different from other men. Never- 
theless, these accidents of circumstance 
offer no interference to the universality of 
the appeal of her inspired song; and the 
lyric passion of these “Sonnets” will re- 
main forever a unique, vital, and typical 
expression of the awakening and conse- 
cration of love in the heart of woman. 

Indeed, these “Sonnets,” in their pro- 
found vision, their flaming sincerity, the 
eloquence with which they express the 
utter self-abnegation no less than the self- 
assertion of genuine love, transcend the 
distinctions of sex and proclaim authenti- 
cally not only the woman’s part, but, also, 
that which is common, in the master pas- 
sion, to both woman and man. 

A sketch like this should be read book 
in hand, but, by way of remembrance, in 
case the book is not at the moment near, 
perhaps no better example of the series 
can be quoted than the sixth sonnet: 


Go from me. Yet I feel that I shall stand 

Henceforward in thy shadow. Nevermore 

Alone upon the threshold of my door 

Of individual life, I shall command 

The uses of my soul, nor lift my hand 

Serenely in the sunshine as before, 

Without the sense of that which I forbore— 

Thy touch upon the palm. The widest land 

Doom takes to part us, leaves thy heart in 
mine 

With pulses that beat double. What I do 

And what I dream include thee, as the wine 

Must taste of its own grapes. And when I sue 

God for myself, he hears that name of thine, 

And sees within my eyes the tears of two. 


But the artistic language of her love- 
experience was not confined to this great 
poem-series. It was framed also in other 


exquisite and noble verse, namely, in the 


six poems, “ Life and Love,” “ A Denial,” 
“Proof and Disproof,’ “Question and 
Answer,” “Inclusions,” and “ Insuffici- 
ency,” which are printed in Mrs. Brown- 


1 For a competent discussion of Mrs. Browning’s earlier theory and practice in the matter of 


rhyme see Fernand Henry’s 


‘‘Les Sonnets Portugais” (1905), which contains the third French 


translation of the ‘‘ Sonnets from the Portuguese,” along with a sympathetic life of the author and a 


just appreciation of her writings. 


M. Henry is struck, as must be all critical readers, by the fact that Mrs. Browning’s prose—her pub- 
lished correspondence — is not marred by the faults apparent in much of her verse. 
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ing’s works just before the “Sonnets from 
the Portuguese.” ! 

Her poem-series of “Casa Guidi Win- 
dows”’ gives us delightful glimpses of their 
common joy—in later, peaceful, married 
years—in those Italian scenes which were 
to each a passion: 


And Vallombrosa, we two went to see 
Last June, beloved companion,—where 
sublime 
The mountains live in holy families, 
And the slow pine woods ever climb and 
climb 
Half up their breasts. 


) How oft, indeed, 
We've sent our souls out from the rigid north, 
On bare white feet which would not print 
nor bleed, 
To climb the Alpine passes and look forth, 
Where booming low the Lombard rivers 
lead 
To gardens, vineyards, all a dream is worth, — 
Sights, thou and I, Love, have seen after- 
ward 
From Tuscan Bellosguardo, . 


II 
BROWNING’S “ONE WORD MORE” 


Ir is extremely interesting to find not only 
that Browning did not know that his friend 
was constantly expressing her intimate 
thought of him in verse, but that he gave 
a reason for the fact that he did not ex- 
press his own affection for her in poetic 
form. In the April of 1845, three weeks 
before their meeting, he wrote: “I think 
I will really write verse to you some day.” 
And a year later, April 14, 1846, he says 
he will see her the next day, adding: “I 
will tell you many things, it seems to me 
now, but when I am with you they always 
float out of mind. The feelings must re- 
main unwritten—unsung too, I fear. I 
very often fancy that if I had never before 
resorted to ¢hat mode of expression, to 
singing, —poetry—zow I should resort to 
it, discover it! Whereas now—my very 
use and experience of it deters me—if one 
phrase of mine should seem ‘poetical’ in 
Mrs. Procter’s sense—a conscious exag- 
geration,—put in for effect! only seem, I 
say! So I dare not try yet—but one day!” 


The above words are the very precursor 
and proem of “One Word More”: 


What of Rafael’s sonnets, Dante’s picture? 

This: no artist lives and loves, that longs not 

Once, and only once, and for one only, 

(Ah, the prize !) to find his love a language 

Fit and fair and simple and sufficient — 

Using nature that ’s an art to others, 

Not, this one time, art that ’s turned his 
nature. 

Ay, of all the artists living, loving, 

None but would forego his proper dowry,— 

Does he paint? he fain would write a poem,— 

Does he write? he fain would paint a picture, 

Put to proof art alien to the artist’s, 

Once, and only once, and for one only, 

So to be the man and leave the artist, 

Gain the man’s joy, miss the artist’s sorrow. 


So little need was there in their life to- 
gether for expression in art of their feeling 
for each other that Browning’s “ one day”’ 
did not come till nine years after his letter 
of 1846 promising a poem to her. “One 
Word More” was written in September, 
1855, at 13 Dorset street, London, while 
Mr. and Mrs. Browning were staying there 
with Miss Browning. Professor Dowden 
says truly that “the year 1855 was a for- 
tunate year for English poetry.” The 
book of Browning’s “Men and Women” 
was published in the autumn, with its 
“beautiful epilogue, addressed to E. B. B.” 
A few months before had appeared Ten- 
nyson’s “ Maud.”’ It was one memorable 
night during this autumn, by the way, that 
occurred the reading of the whole of 
“Maud” by its author, with the Brown- 
ings and Rossettis as audience, of which 
Dante Rossetti’s sketch is a well-known 
relic. It will be remembered that the read- 
ing of “Maud” by the author was fol- 
lowed by “Fra Lippo Lippi” read by 
Browning. : 

“One Word More” is the only poem 
written during his wife’s lifetime that is 
openly addressed to her by Browning.” 
How much of his wife, and of his experi- 
ence as her lifelong lover, went into his 
poetry it would be impossible accurately 
to detect and measure. So elusive are the 
workings of the artist’s mind, so replete 
with suggestions and analogies are the 
poet’s dreams, so full of meaning within 
meaning may be the images and symbols 


1 See the Coxhoe edition ; also ‘‘ The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning,” and Mr. Gosse’s Essay. 
* Mr. George Willis Cooke, in ‘‘ A Guide Book to the Poetic and Dramatic Works of Robert 
Browning,” quotes from W. M. Rossetti’s article in the ‘‘ Academy” concerning certain inaccurate 


references of Browning to Dante in this poem. 
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of poetry, it would be idle to endeavor to 
determine where invention ends, and exact 
description and autobiographical confes- 
sion begin. Of this we may be sure, that 
the imagination of Browning was immea- 
surably enriched and deeply and perma- 
nently colored by his relation to his wife, 
and by her personality and her art, as in 
like manner was her imagination by him; 
and that in one poem, his longest, “The 
Ring and the Book,” her influence was 
direct and dominating. 

As she referred directly to her husband 
in “Casa Guidi Windows,” so there are 
minor references in his poems which point 
to his living wife, as in “ By the Fireside” : 


I will speak now, 
No longer watch you as you sit 
Reading by fire-light, that great brow 
And the spirit-small hand propping it, 
Mutely, my heart knows how— 


When, if I think but deep enough, 
You are wont to answer, prompt as rhyme ; 


and in “ The Guardian Angel, a Picture of 
Fano,” where they had been together : 


We were at Fano, and three times we went 
To sit and see him in his chapel there, 
And drink his beauty to our soul’s content 

— My angel with me too: 


Again in the lasc sic nza: 


My love is here. 


William Sharp, in his “ Life of Browning,” 
says he has been told that “‘ Two in the 
Campagna’ was as actually personal as 
‘The Guardian Angel,’ ”’ though “too uni- 
versally true to be merely personal.” “A 
Face,” which has been thought to be, 
possibly, a portrait of Mrs. Browning, 
really describes Emily Patmore, daughter 
of the poet, Coventry Patmore.! 


“MY-STAR” 


THE lyric, “ My Star,” has been held, ac- 
cording to the Riverside Edition, and other 
authorities, to refer pointedly to the poet’s 
wife: 


All I know 
Of a certain star 
Is, it can throw 
(Like the angled spar) 


1 ** Robert Browning,” by Professor Dowden. 
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Now a dart of red, 
Now a dart of blue; 
Till my friends have said 
They would fain see, too, 
My star that dartles the red, and the blue! 
Then it stops like a bird; like a flower, 
hangs furled: 
They must solace themselves with the Saturn 
above it. . 
What matter to me if their star is a world? 
Mine has opened its soul to me; therefore I 
love it. 


On the question as to whether it is, in 
fact, Mrs. Browning who is here imaged I 
am permitted to quote from private letters 
of Miss Charlotte Porter, who says: “ There 
is, I think, no ‘absolutely authentic proof’ 
that ‘My Star’ is addressed to Mrs. Brown- 
ing. There is a tradition that itis. I have 
always found ‘It is said’ echoed as to ‘My 
Star,’ just as it is in the Riverside note and 
in notes preceding that. And it is so long 
established a hearsay that I shall not be 
surprised if some one is found to say that 
‘Browning told me so.’ As you know, the 
place given it by Browning in the ‘ Selected 
Poems,’ first in Vol. I, may be signifi- 
cant; but, on the other hand, it appeared 
for the first time in ‘Men and Women’ 
(1855), without distinctive place, namely, 
thirteenth, between ‘A Serenade’ and 
‘Instans Tyrannus.’ I think I must add 
that, personally, I do not believe, for ‘ex- 
quisite reasons’ of my own, that ‘ My Star’ 
was written in any peculiar sense to Mrs. 
Browning, while I think scarcely any love- 
lyric he published after they met does not 
taste of her ‘as the wine must taste of its 
own grapes.’ There are things, like this, 
that are imaginatively dramatized out of 
—out and away from—some section of a 
mood inspired by her.” 

I must add that some who were close to 
Browning write to me from Italy that they 
do not think “My Star” referred to her, 
because he so often used it in deference to_ 
requests for autographs. That she was his 
“Star,” in a sense, we have his own au- 
thority for saying —in his letter to her post- 
marked November 10, 1845. “I believed,” 
he says, “in your glorious genius and 
knew it for a true star from the moment I 
saw it; long before I had the blessing of 
knowing it was My star, with my fortune 
and futurity in it.” 2 

But we must not be confused by resem- 
2 The capitals are Browning’s. 
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blances. A poet friend of mine thinks the 
apparent acknowledgment of inferiority in 
the “star” of the poem precludes the be- 
lief that the symbol is literally applicable 
to the pcet’s wife, though it may have been 
that the thought of her as a star had to do 
with its origin. 

The discussion as to this lyric has an 
interest outside of its immediate subject, 
and I am fortunately able to share with 
my readers a letter from another poet 
friend, Mr. Edmund Gosse, of date April 
17,1905. “I cannot,” he says, “for a mo- 
ment consent to believe that ‘My Star’ 
refers to E. B. B. What is the analysis of 
the symbol? Somebody or something is 
like spar—an object hiding in a dark place, 
absolutely invisible to the ordinary gazer, 
but flashing (to the poet,—who stands or 
moves at a particular angle—) ‘now a 
dart of red, now a dart of blue.’ The poet 
has discovered this ‘star,’ and has praised 
it so loudly and so long that his friends 
cluster round and ‘would fain see it too 

’ But he cannot show it. It is invisi- 
ble to any eye but his, and they must solace 
themselves with the publicity of Saturn. 
All this is incompatible with the idea of 
E. B. B., who was a famous poet, ex- 
tremely before the public, herself a‘ Saturn’ 
long before R. B. knew her. 

“My own conviction,” adds Mr. Gosse, 
“has always been that R. B. did not indi- 
cate a person at all by ‘My Star.’ I think 
he meant a certain peculiarly individual 
quality of beauty in verse, or something 
analogous. He was sure that it flashed its 
red and blue at him, was a bird to him 
and a flower, but he despaired (this is quite 
an early poem) of making his contempo- 
raries see it. They must solace themselves 
with Wordsworth, or with Tennyson, or 
with the famous and popular E. B. B., or 
with the recognized and hieratic forms of 
esthetic beauty. Some years ago, I came 
across by accident a phrase of the French 
sculptor Préault. He said: ‘L’art, c’est 
cette étoile: je la vois et vous ne la voyez 
pas.” Was not R. B. thinking of this? 
Préault was by a few years his senior. I 
have never made use of this, but I give it 
to you as (I think) important. That the 
Star had nothing whatever to do with 
E. B. B. I regard as absolutely certain.” 

The references to Mrs. Browning in the 
“ Pacchiarotto” Epilogue and in “The 
Ring and the Book” and “ Prospice”’ 
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seem to be the only direct references to 
her in his poetry after she died. Long 
after her death, in the first stanza of the 
Epilogue to the “ Pacchiarotto”” volume, 
we have these words: 


“The poets pour us wine—” 
Said the dearest poet I ever knew, 
Dearest and greatest and best to me. 


“ PROSPICE ” 


, 


THE personal note in “ Prospice”’ is open 
and evident, as also are the references to 
his wife in “ The Ring and the Book.” As 
to “ Prospice,”’— written in the autumn fol- 
lowing his wife’s death,—no nobler, more 
courageous trumpet-note of conviction and 
aspiration was ever uttered: no ambiguity 
here, no grotesquery of thought or phrase, 
nothing for commentator to clarify or ex- 
plain. The height of feeling in Browning 
means the height of clear and adequate 
expression. 


Fear death ?— To feel the fog in my throat, 
The mist in my face, 
When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 
I am nearing the place, 
The power of the night, the press of the storm, 
The post of the foe; 
Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible 
form, 
Yet the strong man must go: 
For the journey is done and the summit at- 
tained, 
And the barriers fall, 
Though a battle ’s to fight ere the guerdon 
be gained, 
The reward of it all. 
I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more, 
The best and the last! 
I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, 
and forbore, 
And bade me creep past. 
No! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my 
peers 
The heroes of old, 
Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life’s 
arrears 
Of pain, darkness and cold. 
For sudden the worst turns the best to the 
brave, 
The black minute ’s at end, 
And the elements’ rage, the fiend-voices that 
rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 
Shall change, shall become first a peace out 
of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 
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O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee 
again, 
And with God be the rest! 


‘ 


‘O LYRIC LOVE” 


THE passage in “ The Ring and the Book”’ 
beginning 


O lyric Love, half angel and half bird, 


is there in all the writings of Browning a 
strain of more satisfying and exalted 
beauty? If Keats should come again and 
a lover of Browning and of Keats should 
wish to convince at a stroke the bright 
revenant of the high genius and imagina- 
tion of the later poet, what poem or pas- 
sage would he be more likely to select ? 
And how exquisitely fitting it is that this 
should be so! Is it too much to say that 
nothing endears Browning to his readers 
quite so strongly as this one lyric burst of 
celestial passion, spoken not dramatically, 
but with full and spontaneous personality ? 
And here, too, is the fulfilment of prophecy ! 
For in her letter to him of May 26, 1846, 
his future wife, while praising his dramatic 
art and saying that all are agreed that 
“there is none so great faculty as the 
dramatic,” yet is conscious of wishing him 
“to take the other crown besides.” She 
desires him, after having made “his own 
creatures speak in clear human voices,”’ to 
speak himself “out of that personality 
which God made, and with the voice which 
he tuned into such power and sweetness 
of speech.” “With an inferior power,” 
she pleads, “you might have taken your- 
self closer to the hearts and lives of men, 
and made yourself dearer, though being 
less great. Therefore I do want you to 
do this with your surpassing power. It 
will be so easy to you to speak, and so 
noble when spoken.’”’ Noble, indeed, are 
the poems in which he speaks thus straight- 
forthly and without dramatic indirection, 
as in this “lyric Love” invocation, in “ One 
Word More,” in “ Prospice,” and (with 
many other poems) in his swan-song of 
the “ Epilogue” to “ Asolando ” —this last 
a twin utterance to “ Prospice,” and a shout 
in the face of death.! 

The “lyric Love”’ passage in “ The Ring 
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and the Book” recalls the poignant per- 
sonal note in the invocation to Light at 
the beginning of the third book of “ Para- 
dise Lost.’”’ The lost and unreturning 
Light of the blind Milton, which, in his 
invocation, he desired should be replaced 
by the inward Celestial Light, and Brown- 
ing’s lost companion, “ half angel and half 
bird,” the benediction of whose spirit he 
rapturously craved—these are the occa- 
sions of the noblest passages in the chief 
poems of the early and the later bard. 

The closing lines of “The Ring and the 
Book ”’ take up the figure of the ring again, 
from the first book, and recur to the per- 
sonal note—the “lyric Love”: 


If the rough ore be rounded to a ring! 
Render all duty which good ring should do, 
And failing grace, succeed in guardianship, — 
Might mine but lie outside thine, Lyric Love, 
Thy rare gold ring of verse (the poet praised) 
Linking our England to his Italy. 


This “ring of verse’’ was that referred 
to by the Italian poet Tommaseo in the 
inscription placed by the city of Florence 
on the walls of Casa Guidi, which in trans- 
‘ation is: “Here wrote and died E. B. 
Browning, who . . . made with her golden 
verse a ring linking Italy to England.” 2 

But there is more of his lost wife in “ The 
Ring and the Book”’ than the direct refer- 
ences of the poet, as is shown by one of 
the most interesting passages of Mrs. Orr’s 
“ Life,” where she gives her reasons for 
believing that Mrs. Browning's spiritual 
presence with the author was “more than 
a presiding memory of the heart; that it 
entered largely inte the conception of 
Pompilia, and, so far as this depended on 
it, the character of the whole book.” 


AN ANTIPHONY OF LOVE 


A poet has said that “as for Browning’s 
love for his wife, nothing more tender and 
chivalrous has ever been told of ideal 
lovers in an ideal romance. It is so beau- 
tiful a story that one often prefers it to the 
sweetest or loftiest poem that came from 
the lips of either.”’3 True; yet the lives of 
the two as poets make the story what it is. 
Their lives, indeed, were poems, as Milton 
said poets’ lives should be, and their poetry 


1 How characteristic that Browning’s swan-song was a shout of defiance in the face of death, while 
Tennyson’s (in ‘‘ Crossing the Bar”) was one of his most musical chants. 
2 The Camberwell edition of Robert Browning: Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke, editors. 


3 William Sharp’s ‘ Life of Browning.” 
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was their life, as Mrs. Browning said should 
also be true of poets. The world could 
spare neither the lives nor the poems, and 
especially would it be poor without those 
poems in which each sang of the other. 





FACSIMILE OF A COPY OF THE GOLD MEDAL ORDERED BY CONGRESS, OCTOBER 106, 
“IN COMMEMORATION OF THE 


TO BE STRUCK 


Take these together, was there ever, in all 
the treasury of the world’s literature, so 
angelical an antiphony of love, anthemed 
by the two radiant and immortal lovers 
themselves ? 
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VALOR AND BRILLIANT 


SERVICES” OF “THE CHEVALIER PAUL JONES” 


Designed by F. Dupré, in Paris. 


I'he reverse shows the shattered Boxhomme Richard battling with the 


Serapis, and the A //tance, at the left, firing into her consort, the Avchard. 


THE RECOVERY OF THE BODY OF 
JOHN PAUL JONES: 


BY GENERAL HORACE PORTER, LL.D. 


Recently Ambassador of the United States to France 





JPON assuming charge of our 
embassy in Paris and finding 
myself among the old land- 
marks which are still honored 
there as recalling the many historic inci- 
dents in the sojourn of Paul Jones in that 
brilliant capital, I felt a deep sense of hu- 
miliation as an American citizen in real- 
izing that our first and most fascinating 
naval hero had been lying for more than 
a century in an unknown and forgotten 
grave and that no successful attempt had 
ever been made to recover his remains 
and give them appropriate sepulture in 
the land upon whose history he had shed 
so much luster. 














Knowing that he had been buried in 
Paris, I resolved to undertake personally a 
systematic and exhaustive search for the 
body. 

The investigation began in June, 1899, 
The first step was to study all the writings 
obtainable relating to him, including official 
documents. ‘The certificate of his burial 
had been registered, but the register had 
been placed with other archives of the city 
of Paris in an annex of the Hotel de Ville, 
situated on Victoria Avenue, and had been 
destroyed with other important records 
when the government buildings were burned 
by the Commune in May, 1871. Fortu- 
nately, in 1859, Mr. Charles Read, an ar- 


1 Copyright, 1905, by Horace Porter 
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cheologist, investigator, and writer of note, 
had made a transcript of the register in 
which this certificate was recorded, and | 
finally succeeded in securing a correct 
copy. The following is a translation of 
this interesting document: 

To-day, July 20th, 1792, year IV of Liberty, 
at eight o’clock in the evening, conformably 


pastor, Perreaux, Benard, Marquis Mouguin, 
and Empaytaz, Anciens, was buried in the 
cemetery for foreign Protestants JEAN PAUL 
JONES, native of England and citizen of the 
United States of America, senior naval officer 
in the service of the said States, aged 45 years, 
died the 18th of this month at his residence 
situated at No. 42, Rue de Tournon, from 
dropsy of the chest, in the faith of the Prot- 
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. From a recent photograph 


HOUSE IN PARIS IN WHICH JOHN PAUL JONES DIED 


lhe admiral died in his apartment, the third floor front of the building at the left, No. 42 Rue de Tournon (now No. 19) 


to the decree of the National Assembly of 
yesterday, in presence of the delegation of the 
said Assembly, composed of Messrs. Brun, 
President of the delegation of the said as- 
sembly, Bravet, Cambon, Rouyer, Brival, 
Deydier, Gay Vernon, Bishop of the Depart- 
ment of Haute Vienne, Chabot, Episcopal 
Vicar of the Department of Loir and Cher, 
Carlier, Petit, Le Josnes, Robouame, and of a 
deputation of the Consistory of the Protestants 
of Paris, composed of Messrs. Marron the 


estant religion. The said burial was made in 
our presence by Pierre Frangois Simonneau, 
Commissary of the King for this section and 
Commissary of Police for the Ponceau sec- 
tion, in presence of M. Samuel Blackden, 
Colonel of Dragoons in the service of the 
State of North Carolina and a citizen of the 
United States of America; J. C. Mountflor- 
ence, formerly Major in the service of the 
United States; Marie Jean Baptiste Benoist 
Beaupoil, formerly a French officer residing 


ee RE e 





Drawn by Jay Hambidge from photographs 
VIEW OF THE YARD OVER THE BURIED SAINT LOUIS CEMETERY 


Within the doorway at the left is the fifth shaft (marked E on the plan), near which the body of Paul Jones was found 


in Paris at No. 7, Passage des Petits Peres; the gendarmerie which escorted the delega- 
and of Louis Nicolas Villeminot, the officer tion of the Assembly; and others who have 
commanding the detachment of grenadiers of | signed with us. 

















PLACE WHERE THE BODY WAS FOUND 
General Horace Porter (at the left), Second Secretary of Embassy A. Bailly-Blanchard, and Paul Weiss, engineer. 
The workman holds the point of his pick over the spot where he had struck the leaden coffin 
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Brun; Gay, Vernon, bishop and deputy; 
Deydier, deputy from the Department of Ain; 
Rouyer; Frangois Chabot; Benard; J. C. 
Mountflorence; Petit; Cambon fils ainé; 
Bravé; Beaupoil; P. H. Carlier; Durvesque ; 
Lafontaine; Simonneau; Jacques Briviel; 
Villeminot; Robouame, deputy; Marron; 
Perreaux; Mouguin; Empaytaz; R. Ghiselin 
of Maryland; S. Blackden; Griffith of Phila- 
delphia. 


Historians have differed as to the date 
of the death; the above quoted act of 
burial fixes it definitely on July 18, 1792. 
The best description of Paul Jones’s last 
moments is given in a letter received a 
month after the funeral by his eldest sister, 
Mrs. Jenny Taylor (sometimes spelled in 
the official documents Jeanne, Janet, and 
Janette), in Scotland, written by his inti- 
mate friend, a witness of his will and a 
pall-bearer at his funeral, Colonel Samuel 
Blackden, a rich planter from North Caro- 
lina, who had served with distinction in 
the American Revolution, and was in Paris 
on business at the time of Paul Jones’s 
last illness and death. The following is an 
extract from his letter: 


But for two months past he began to lose 
his appetite, grew yellow and showed symp- 
toms of jaundice. For this he took medical 
treatment and for a short time seemed to grow 
better. A few days before his death his legs 
began to swell, which proceeded upward to 
his body, so that for two days before his de- 
cease he could not button his waistcoat and 
had great difficulty in breathing. 

I visited him every day, and, beginning to 
be apprehensive of his danger, desired him to 
settle his affairs; but he would not take that 
view of it, and put off the making of his will 
until the afternoon of July 18th, when he was 
prevailed upon to send for a notary and made 
his will. M. Beaupoil and myself witnessed it 
and left him sitting in a chair in his parlor. 
A few minutes after we retired he walked into 
his chamber and laid himself upon his face on 
the bedside, with his feet on the floor. The 
Queen’s physician, who was attending him, 
came soon after, and on entering the apart- 
ment found him in that position, and on trying 
to lift him up, found that he had expired. His 
disorder had terminated in dropsy of the heart. 
His body was put into a leaden coffin on the 
2oth, that, in case the United States, which he 
had so essentially served, and with so much 
honor, should claim his remains they might 
be more easily removed. 


M. Beaupoil, whom he mentioned, was a 
major in the French army and an aide-de- 
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camp to Lafayette, with whom he had 
served in the American Revolution. 

I was misled for some time by having 
been furnished with an alleged copy of 
the certificate of burial published in the 
“Bulletin of the Society of the History of 
Protestantism,” in which there had been 
omitted after the word “anciens,” doubt- 
less through an error of the copyist, the 
following all-important phrase, “ was buried 
in the cemetery for foreign Protestants.” 
Besides this, eight words of minor signifi- 
cance had been omitted. The fact that the 
French construction was defective with- 
out some additional words led to another 
search, and in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
was at last found a copy of a magazine 
called the “Correspondance Littéraire,” 
containing an article by Charles Read, 
giving the correct copy of the certificate 
of burial, which he had made. from the 
register referred to and of which the 
above is an English translation. The 
article expressed the conviction of Mr. 
Read that the cemetery for foreign Prot- 
estants was the long since abandoned 
and almost forgotten cemetery of Saint 
Louis, situated upon a street formerly 
called L’Hopital Saint Louis, at present 
Grange-aux- Belles. 

As some writers had expressed, however 
vaguely, different opinions, I instituted a 
long and exhaustive search to verify the 
grounds upon which Mr. Read had based 
his belief. 

Public records were found showing that 
in 1720 the government, at the instigation 
of Holland, had set aside a lot for the bur- 
ial of foreign Protestants near the Porte 
Saint Martin, called the Saint Martin ceme- 
tery, but which was closed in 1762. The 
Saint Louis cemetery for foreign Prot- 
estants was opened about that time and of- 
ficially closed in January, 1793, six months 
after Paul Jones's decease, although some 
interments were made thereafter. 

The custodian in charge of each of 
these cemeteries was named Corroy, and 
it was ascertained from certain old docu- 
ments discovered that the position had 
descended from father to son, which was 
evidence tending to show that the Saint 
Louis was the immediate successor of the 
Porte Saint Martin cemetery. A copy was 
afterward found of a decree confirming 
this fact, issued May 26, 1781, and ap- 
proved by De Vergennes, Minister of 
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Foreign Affairs under Louis XVI, regard- 
ing the burial of foreign Protestants. From 
this decree have been taken the following 
extracts : 


By an order of Council of June 2oth, 1720, 
it was decreed that there should be designated 
a place for the burial of the bodies of Foreign 
Protestants. The ground which was chosen 
was situated near the Porte Saint Martin... . 

In the year 1762 the cemetery was trans- 
ferred behind the Saint Louis Hospital. 


This description clearly designated the 
Saint Louis cemetery. To endeavor to 
obtain some authentic information as to 
whether there were any other cemeteries 
for foreign Protestants in existence at the 
time, and whether any further corrobora- 
tive evidence could be found regarding 
the burial-place of the admiral, an exami- 
nation requiring several months was made 
of all the journals and periodicals obtain- 
able of about the date of the funeral, which 
took place July 20, 1792. Access was had 
to more than a hundred publications which 
were found in the possession of libraries, 
societies, and individuals. 

The “ Monitor,” Tome XIII, page 192, 
published a report of the proceedings of 
the National Assembly, session of July 19, 
1792, the day after Paul Jones’s death, 
which contained the following statement : 


A letter was read from Colonel Blackden, a 
friend of Commodore Paul Jones, which an- 
nounced that his friend having died in Paris, 
application was made to M. Simonneau, Com- 
missary of the section, to have him buried 
without charge in accordance with a formality 
still existing in regard to Protestants. M. 
Simonneau was indignant and replied that if 
the expenses were not provided he would pay 
them himself. [Applause.] 


The “formality” mentioned referred to 
a decree by which M. Simonpeau, who 
was also “Commissary of the King,” was 
charged with the burial of all foreign Prot- 
estants. The letter of Colonel Blackden 
was published in the “ Boston Journal” of 
that year and is as follows: 


MR. PRESIDENT: I announce to you that 
Admiral Paul Jones died last evening in Paris ; 
that the American Minister has ordered the 
person at whose house the Admiral lodged to 
cause him to be interred in the most private 
manner, and at the least possible expense!!! 
This person, on account of the formalities still 
existing relative to Protestants, found it neces- 


sary to apply to a Commissary. He has done 
it, and M. Simonneau the Commissary ex- 
presses his astonishment at the order given by 
the Minister, and says that a man who has 
rendered such signal services to France and 
America ought to have a public burial. He 
adds that if America will not pay the expense 
he will pay it himself. The friends of the 
Admiral wait the orders of the Assembly re- 
specting the mode of interment. 
S. BLACKDEN, 
Late Colonel in the Service 
. of the United States. 


In order to ascertain, if possible, whether 
M. Simonneau had actually paid the fune- 
ral expenses out of his own means or 
whether some other provision had been 
made, I instituted a search in the various 
departments of the government in the 
hope of finding some record of the action 
taken. Fortunately a letter was finally 
found in the National Archives written by 
the then Minister of Justice, M. Déjoly, 
dated July 22, 1792, two days after the 
funeral, from which the following is an 
extract: 


TO THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY: M. Simon- 
neau has furnished the cost of the interment 
of Admiral Paul Jones, of which the bill 
amounts to 462 francs. This is an homage 
which he has rendered to the remains of this 
celebrated man, and this act of good citizen- 
ship is worthy of M. Simonneau, brother of 
the Mayor of Etampes, who died in executing 
the law. 


This brought to light for the first time 
the mortifying fact that the hero who had 
once been the idol of the American people 
had been buried by charity, and that the 
payment of his funeral expenses was the 
timely and generous act of a foreign ad- 
mirer. 

I made a search to see whether any 
needy lineal descendants of M. Pierre 
Francgois Simonneau, the generous Com- 
missary, could be found, with a view to 
paying to them the amount, with inter- 
est, expended by their worthy ancestor, 
as a tardy recognition of his noble act. 
Six persons of that name were discovered 
and communicated with, but no proof 
could be ascertained that any one of them 
was a descendant. 

Our minister to France at that time, 
Gouverneur Morris, who was on terms of 
close intimacy with Paul Jones and who 
superintended the drawing up of the 
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schedule of his property the afternoon be- 
fore his death, says in a letter dated April 
19, 1793, published in his “ Diary and 
Letters,” Volume II, page 46, and ad- 
dressed to Robert Morris: 


Before I quit Paul Jones I must tell you 
that some people here who like rare shows 
wished him to have a pompous funeral, and I 
was applied to on the subject; but as I had 
no right to spend money on such follies, either 
the money of his heirs or that of the United 
States, I desired that he might be buried in a 
private and economical manner. I have since 
had reason to be glad that I did not agree to 
waste money of which he had no great abun- 
dance and for which his relatives entertained 
a tender regard. 


The impression as to the admiral’s hav- 
ing no great abundance of means proved 
later to be erroneous. When his effects 
were sold, stocks converted into cash, and 
arrears of pay collected, the sum procured 
amounted to about thirty thousand dollars, 
and much more was realized afterward, 
which went to his heirs. And yet there 
seemed to be no ready money available at 
his death to provide for his funeral. 

After finding the living successor to the 
notary who made the settlement of the 
estate and who was in possession of all 
the original papers in French, I had the 
detailed account examined and ascertained 
that M. Simonneau had not been reim- 
bursed for the money he expended. The 
inventory found among these papers and 
made after Paul Jones’s death enumerates 
among the articles left by him, seven uni- 
forms, twelve decorations, and four swords. 
It was natural to suppose that this large 
number included all such articles as he 
possessed, and as in those days they were 
regarded as valuable relics to be be- 
queathed to heirs, and as it was not cus- 
tomary to clothe the dead but to bury them 
in winding-sheets, it seemed quite proba- 
ble that no uniform, sword, or decoration 
would be found in the admiral’s coffin. 
Buell says of Paul Jones (page 366, Volume 
II): “ He was buried in a shroud, without 
uniform or trappings of any kind.” In the 
settlement of the estate all the above- 
named articles were sold except the sword 
presented to him by Louis XVI in recogni- 
tion of his heroic achievement in capturing 
the Serafis. This the admiral disposed of 
orally just before his death, bequeathing it 


to Richard Dale, his first lieutenant aboard 
the Bonhomme Richard, saying : “ My good 
old Dick is better entitled to it than any 
one else, because he did more than any 
other to help me win it.” 

M. Simonneau, having taken so much 
interest in Paul Jones and being in sole 
charge of the burial of foreign Protestants 
in Paris, would naturally have interred 
him in the officially designated and most 
prominent burial-ground devoted to that 
purpose if there were more than one in 
existence. The Saint Louis cemetery was 
well known and officially designated, and 
as no mention could be found of any other 
in Paris for foreign Protestants at the time, 
the natural inference was that the burial 
had taken place there. Certain records 
discovered in Paris showed that M. Hop, 
ambassadorof Holland to France, had suc- 
ceeded in securing the cemetery granted 
by decree in 1720, and which was opened 
in 1724 for foreign Protestants, and that 
in that cemetery as well as in its successors 
all the burials of such persons could be 
made only upon certificates issued by the 
Dutch embassy: 

With a view to ascertaining some in- 
formation from that source, a search was 
made at my request of the records of the 
Dutch legation in Paris and in the foreign 
office at The Hague, but it was found that 
while some useful information’ was ob- 
tained, no copies of such certificates had 
been preserved. 

The person who delivered Paul Jones’s 
funeral oration was M. Paul Henri Mar- 
ron, who had come from Holland and was 
pastor of a Protestant house of worship in 
Paris called the Church of Saint Louis. 
The following is a copy of‘his rather florid 
address : 

Legislators! Citizens! Soldiers! Friends! 
Brethren! and Frenchmen! We have just re- 
turned to the earth the remains of an illustri- 
ous stranger, one of the first champions of 
American liberty—of that: liberty which so 
gloriously ushered in our own. The Semiramis 
of the North had drawn him under her stan- 
dard, but Paul Jones could not long breathe 
the pestilential air of despotism ; he preferred 
the sweets of a private life in France, now free, 
to the éclat of titles and of honors which, from 
an usurped throne, were lavished upon him 
by Catherine. The fame of the brave outlives 
him, his portion is immortality. What more 
flattering homage could we pay to the remains 
of Paul Jones than to swear on his tomb to 
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live and die free? It is the vow, it is the watch- 
word of every Frenchman— Let never tyrants 
nor their satellites pollute this sacred earth! 
May the ashes of the great man, too soon lost 
to humanity, and eager to be free, enjoy here 
an undisturbed repose! Let his example teach 
posterity the efforts which noble souls are ca- 
pable of making when stimulated by hatred 
of oppression. Friends and brethren, a noble 
emulation brightens in your looks; your time 
is precious— ‘the country is in danger! Who 
among us would not shed the last drop of his 
blood to save it? Associate yourselves with 
the glory of Paul Jones, in imitating him in 
his contempt of danger, in his devotedness to 
his country, in his noble patriotism, which, 
after having astonished the present age, will 
continue to be the imperishable object of the 
veneration of future generations ! 


It is not a little singular that, notwith- 
standing the radical sentiments expressed 
by this pastor, he was several times ar- 
rested by the revolutionists and was once 
or twice in great peril of his life. 

I found the book containing the minutes 
of the meetings of the consistory of M. 
Marron’s church, but just at the date of 
Paul Jones’s death four pages had been 
torn out. This was one of the many dis- 
appointments encountered during the re- 
searches. I then set to work upon the task 
of trying to trace the lost leaves. The name 
of a M. Coquerel, a former pastor of the 
church, was mentioned in a publication as 
an enthusiastic collector of papers relating 
to Protestantism in Paris. My svarch in 
junk-shops and antiquarian stores revealed 
the fact that M. Coquerel’s heirs had sold 
some old papers which had afterward been 
purchased by the Society of the History 
of Protestantism, and in its library were 
finally found the four lost pages. ‘ 

I now ascertained positively that M. 
Marron buried his parishioners in the Saint 
Louis cemetery, and the fact that he had 
delivered the funeral oration of Paul Jones 
would be some indication that he had also 
buried him there. 

While all the proofs thus far distinctly 
desigaated this cemetery as the admiral’s 
place of burial, still it was deemed prudent 
to investigate the source of various rumors 
to the contrary, however improbable. The 
elder Dumas in his romance of “ The Pio- 
neer ” represents Paul Jones as having been 
buried in Pére Lachaise. Notwithstanding 
the fact that this celebrated cemetery had 
not been opened till thirteen years after 


the admiral was buried, yet to be sure that 
his body had not been transferred there in 
later years, a thorough examination was 
made of the registers in which the records 
of burials have been carefully kept. The 
only male persons found upon the registers 
bearing the family name of Jones were 
George Jones, but spelled Joncs on the 
gravestone, died in 1820; John Querean 
Jones in 1822; James Jones in 1827; 
Charles Jones in 1829; Edouard Thomas 
Jones in 1833. It was therefore certain 
that the admiral’s remains were not in Pére 
Lachaise. 

There was another fanciful story that he 
had been interred in Picpus cemetery, 
where Lafayette was buried; but as Paul 
Jones, as recorded in his certificate of burial, 
was of the Protestant faith, his interment 
in any cemetery of the established church 
would have been prohibited. Still a search 
was made, and it disproved the rumor. 

A letter came to me from a person who 
had lived in Scotland when a child, many 
years ago, saying Paul Jones had been 
buried in Kirkbean churchyard near Dum- 
fries, Scotland, that his tomb was there 
with his name inscribed on it, etc. I re- 
ferred the letter to the rector of the church, 
the Rev. D. W. Mac Kenzie, who replied 
that it was the tomb of the father, saying: 


The inscription on it is as follows: “In 
memory of John Paul, Senior, who died at 
Abigland the 24th of October 1767 uni- 
versally esteemed.” At the bottom of the 
tomb appears the inscription: “Erected by 
John Paul, Junior.” John Paul, of course, is 
the original name of John Paul Jones, the 
Admiral. I take great interest in the history 
of the Admiral, and local traditions or printed 
documents suggest nothing at variance with 
the accepted opinion that he died in Paris 
and was buried in the Protestant cemetery 
there. 


After further researches in every possible 
quarter that could furnish information on 
the subject, the fact was clearly and incon- 
testably established that the Saint Louis 
cemetery was the only burial-ground in 
Paris for foreign Protestants at the time of 
Paul Jones’s death, that he was not in- 
terred in any other cemetery, and that 
Charles Read was perfectly correct in his 
opinion that the admiral had positively 
been buried in the cemetery of Saint 
Louis. It should be remembered also that 
the act of burial says, “ Zhe cemetery for 
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foreign Protestants”—language which 
would indicate that there was only one in 
existence devoted to that purpose. 

All doubt having been removed as to 
the place of burial, the next step was to 
make a personal inspection of the ground 
beneath which the long since abandoned 
cemetery was located and to endeavor to 
ascertain its history and its condition at 
the time of Paul Jones’s death. 

It is situated in an uninviting section 
of the northeastern quarter of Paris at 
the corner of two streets now known as 
Rue Grange-aux-Belles and Rue des 
Ecluses Saint Martin, and covered with 
buildings, principally of an inferior class. 
The property at the time of the admiral’s 
burial belonged to the government, and 
was sold to M. Phalipeaux, a building con- 
tractor, in 1796. This quarter of the city 
was known as“ le Combat,” and the present 
station of the underground railroad close 
to the property is called “Combat.” This 
name was not chosen, however, on account 
of the burial there of the most combative of 
men ; but history attributes the term to the 
fact that this section of Paris was long ago 
the scene of all the fights in which animals 
figured—bulls, cocks, dogs, asses, etc. 

A street which leads directly to the 
property and ends there is named Vicq 
d’Azyr, after Marie Antoinette’s physician, 
a friend of Paul Jones, who attended him 
and who accompanied Gouverneur Morris 
on his visit to the admiral’s house when 
he lay on his death-bed the evening of 
July 18,1792. When a person’s name is 
given to a street in Paris it is generally 
in a quarter connected with events in his 
career. Whether the distinguished physi- 
cian’s name was given to the street be- 
cause of its leading to the place which 
held the remains of his illustrious friend 
and patient is not positively known. 

Two old maps of the property were 
finally discovered, one made by M. Jaillot 
in 1773, and one by M. Verniquet in 1794, 
showing that the ground consisted of a 
courtyard with a frontage of about one 
hundred and thirty feet upon Rue des 
Ecluses Saint Martin, with an entrance 
on that street and a depth of about ninety 
feet along Rue Grange-aux-Belles. There 
was a garden in the rear with a frontage 
of one hundred and twenty feet on Rue 
Grange-aux-Belles and a depth of one 
hundred and thirty feet. The surface of 


the garden was about eight feet lower than 
that of the courtyard, the descent to which 
was made by a flight of steps. Thirty years 
later the grade of the street had been 
changed and the garden had been leveled 
up even with the courtyard, and the fact 


seemed to have been lost sight of that 


there had ever been a cemetery beneath. 
There were two cross-walks dividing the 
garden into four squares. The whole prop- 
erty was surrounded by a wall between 
six and nine feet high. There was a house 
in the courtyard and a shed, but no build- 
ings in the garden. 

By a decree of the government the gar- 
den was devoted exclusively to the burial 
of foreign Protestants. On the 30th of 
September, 1777, a decree was issued 
permitting native Protestants to be buried 
thereafter in the courtyard. This cemetery, 
as hereinbefore mentioned, was legally 
closed in January, 1793, but the former 
custodian, who had become the lessor, and 
the subsequent owners who had purchased 
the property from the government, were 
allowed to make some burials for eleven 
years thereafter.: 

I found in the tenth arrondissement, then 
the fifth, a copy of a letter written by the 
mayor, dated May 26, 1804, directing Citi- 
zen Richer to inspect the Protestant ceme- 
tery. After a long search I discovered in 
another quarter of the city his report of 
June 8 of that year. It was in much de- 
tail and was entirely in accordance with the 
maps heretofore mentioned in describing 
the Saint Louis cemetery. Its accuracy was 
verified in every particular when this ceme- 
tery was afterward explored. 

The next question was whether the dead 
had ever been removed from this aban- 
doned cemetery, as had been the case in 
many others. Satisfactory proof was readily 
obtained that such an act had not taken 
place before 1803 or after 1830. A search 
of the registers of the Catacombs, where 
all the dead that are removed from aban- 
doned cemeteries are deposited, showed no 
record of any bodies having been received 
from the Saint Louis cemetery between 
the above dates or at any other time, and 
there could be found no information in any 
of the public departments showing that 
any removal had ever been made from that 
burial-ground except of the remains of Lady 
Alexander Grant, whose body had been 
exhumed for transportation to England, by 
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formal permission of the city authorities, 
duly recorded, May 2, 1803. There was 
registered at the Catacombs the receipt of 
leaden coffins from other abandoned ceme- 
teries, and the removal there of a hand- 
stretcher load of human bones from No. 
39 Rue Grange-aux-Belles and another 
from No. 4 Rue des Ecluses Saint Martin. 
These lots had once been used as a kind 
of potter’s field. They were near to, but 
entirely outside of the Saint Louis ceme- 
tery. 

Having established the impossibility of 
the leaden coffin having been removed by 
legitimate means, the only remaining doubt 
that could exist was based upon the sug- 
gestion that it might have been unearthed 
by the revolutionary armies to convert it 
into bullets. This unfounded surmise did 
not make much of an impression after a 
study of all the circumstances and talks 
with the “oldest inhabitants,’ to whom 
traditions of a former age are handed 
down. The French have a profound re- 
spect for the dead and the sacredness of 
places of burial; the humblest citizen un- 
covers reverently when a funeral passes; 
graves are tenderly cared for and kept 
decked with flowers, and their desecra- 
tion is a rare crime. 

At the time of the Revolution there were 
statues and busts of lead in exposed places 
and extensive lead piping to carry the 
water from the Seine to Versailles, etc., 
none of which were disturbed. Moreover, 
the metal contained in the few leaden 
coffins to be found at that date in a Paris 
cemetery would not have repaid the dig- 
ging or furnished bullets for a single 
battalion. 

If the admiral had been buried in a 
wooden coffin hardly a vestige of it would 
have been in existence and only the mere 
skeleton of the body would have been 
found. Fortunately, however, the authen- 
tic letter written to Mrs. Janet Taylor, 
Paul Jones’s eldest sister, by Colonel 
Blackden, and hereinbefore quoted, con- 
tained the following valuable information: 
“His body was put into a leaden coffin on 
the 20th, that, in case the United States, 
which he had so essentially served, and 
with so much honor, should claim his 
remains they might be more easily re- 
moved.” The bill of 462 francs paid by 
M. Simonneau for the funeral expenses 
was corroborative of this fact, inasmuch 


as the cost of an ordinary funeral in those 
days, as ascertained from the records, was 
128 francs, while that of a hospital patient 
cost as little as 89 francs, distributed .as 
follows: Coffin 10 francs, choristers 10, 
sexton 15, commissary 48, his clerk 6. 
The payment there.or of 462 francs, more 
than three times the value of that sum at 
the present day, would have provided for 
an unusually large expenditure and would 
have amply covered the cost of a sub- 
stantial leaden coffin, a thorough prepara- 
tion of the body to insure its preservation, 
and an elaborate system of packing, with 
a view to its transportation by sea. 

There had now been fully established 
by authentic documents and convincing 
corroborative evidence the fact that the 
Saint Louis cemetery was the actual burial- 
place of Paul Jones, that he had been 
buried in a leaden coffin, that the body 
had been prepared for transportation to 
the United States, that the coffin had never 
been removed by legitimate means, and 
that there was no probability that it had 
been carried away by stealth or had been 
stolen. 

After having studied the manner and 
place of his burial and contemplated the 
circumstances connected with the strange 
neglect of his grave, one could not help 
feeling pained beyond expression and 
overcome by a sense of profound mortifi- 
cation. Here was presented the spectacle 
of a hero whose fame once covered two 
continents and whose name is still an in- 
spiration to a world-famed navy, lying for 
more than a century in a forgotten grave 
like an obscure outcast, relegated to obli- 
vion in a squalid quarter of a distant for- 
eign city, buried in ground once conse- 
crated, but since desecrated by having been 
used at times as a garden, with the mol- 
dering bodies of the dead fertilizing its 
market vegetables, by having been covered 
later by a common dump pile, where dogs 
and horses had been buried, and the soil was 
still soaked with polluted waters from un- 
drained laundries ; and as a culmination of 
degradation, by having been occupied by 
a contractor for removing night-soil. 

It recalls the remark once made by a 
gallant naval officer: “When we give up 
our lives in the service of our country we 
do not ask that our graves be kept green, 
but we should like to have them kept 
clean.” 
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Having collected all the facts necessary 
to justify an immediate attempt to remove 
the remains from such offensive surround- 
ings and secure for them appropriate 
sepulcher in America, I was about to 
open negotiations quietly with the pro- 
prietors and tenants who occupied the 
property with a view to purchasing the 
right to enter upon the premises and make 
the necessary excavations in order to 
explore thoroughly the cemetery, when 
unfortunately the news of this intention 
became publicly known through the in- 
discretion of persons who had been con- 
sulted on the subject. Self-constituted 
agents immediately began to busy them- 
selves with circulating fantastic stories 
regarding the fabulous prices that were to 
be paid for the property, the whole of 
which it was said was going to be bought 
by a rich government, at any cost, as the 
only means of getting access to the ceme- 
tery and making the excavations necessary 
to find the body of its great admiral. Such 
representations naturally created intense 
excitement, raised false hopes in the minds 
of those interested in the property, and ren- 
dered negotiations on a practicable basis 
entirely impossible. This was altogether 
the most discouraging episode in the his- 
tory of the undertaking. 

There was then but one course to pur- 
sue, however reluctantly, which was to 
drop the matter entirely for a couple of 
years in order to let the excitement subside. 

At the end of that time negotiations 
were quietly opened upon the basis of 
purchasing the right to explore the aban- 
doned cemetery by means of subterranean 
galleries, provided that all damages to 
houses should be repaired, any victims of 
disease caused by foul emanations from 
the disturbed soil indemnified, and the 
property restored to its former condition. 
After a series of prolonged and tedious 
negotiations, appeals to the public spirit 
of the occupants of the property and an 
assurance that the government had made 
no appropriation or taken any action in 
the matter, and that the work was simply 
an individual undertaking, I at last suc- 
ceeded in procuring options in writing 
from all concerned granting the right for 
three months to enter upon the premises 
and make the necessary excavations. 

President Roosevelt, whose patriotic 
sentiments are among his strongest char- 


acteristics, upon learning of the undertak- 
ing, had asked for information regarding 
it, and upon receiving my reply giving an 
account of the project, sent an urgent mes- 
sage to Congress in February, 1905, recom- 
mending an appropriation of $35,000, for 
carrying out the work. It was late in the 
short session and no action was taken. It 
would not have been altogether unnatural, 
however, to regard the scheme as too 
Utopian in its nature to receive serious 
consideration, the remains of the admiral 
having been long since relegated to the 
realms of mystery and given up as lost 
beyond recovery. 

As no promise could be secured as to 
how long the options obtained would be 
allowed to hold good, and as it was quite 
sure that if they lapsed they could never 
be renewed upon any such terms, if at all, 
on account of changes among the ten- 
ants, the adverse disposition of some of the 
occupants, the publicity which had now 
been given the matter, etc., I deemed it 
a duty to pay at once the sums demanded 
in advance to bind the options, and to 
proceed with the work. 

The Prefect of the Seine kindly per- 
mitted M. Paul Weiss of the service of the 
carriéres (quarries) of the city of Paris to 
direct the work, which was begun on Fri- 
day, February 3, 1905. This experienced 
and accomplished mining engineer dis- 
played a professional skill of the very 
highest order, and by his ability, zeal, and 
devotion to the work greatly facilitated the 
task. The project presented serious diffi- 
culties from the fact that the filling of 
earth above the cemetery was composed 
of the dumpings of loose soil not compact 
enough to stand alone, and the shafts and 
galleries had to be solidly lined and shored 
up with heavy timbers as the excavations 
proceeded. The drainage was bad in places 
and there was trouble from the water. 
The walls of one of the buildings were con- 
siderably damaged. Slime, mud, and me- 
phitic odors were encountered, and long 
red worms appeared in abundance. 

The first shaft (marked A in the plan on 
page 940) was opened in one of the yards 
to a depth of eighteen feet. It proved 
clearly that the dead had never been dis- 
turbed. This fact was most satisfactory as 
disproving the predictions so often made 
to the contrary. The skeletons were found 
lying about a foot apart, generally in two 
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layers, one above the other, and in some 
places there were three. This was a veri- 
fication of the report of Citizen Richer, 
hereinbefore mentioned, saying that the 
dead were buried in a fosse (trench), which 
indicated that they were not interred in 
separate graves and were of a poor class. 
This led to the conclusion that there would 
be very few leaden coffins found, as they 
could be afforded only by persons in easy 
circumstances. But few vestiges were left 
of the wooden coffins. 

Two more large shafts were sunk in the 
yards, and two in the Rue Grange-aux- 
Belles, making five in all. Day and night 
gangs of workmen were employed, and 
active progress was made. Galleries were 
pushed in every direction, and “ soundings” 
were made between them with long iron 
tools adapted to this purpose, so that no 
leaden coffin could possibly be missed. 

The first of the four squares explored 
was the one on the right of the original 
entrance to the cemetery. Here the exca- 
vators encountered a mass of skeletons in 
three layers superposed. They were placed 
irregularly, some lying face down and 
others on their sides, in one layer piled 
lengthwise and in the one above crosswise, 
just as one would pile cord-wood, the 
bodies being so close together that they 
could not have'been buried in coffins. No 
explanation of the peculiar condition of 
things in this portion of the cemetery sug- 
gested itself until one day I came across 
a copy of a drawing by Béricourt repre- 
senting the corpses of the Swiss Guard 
killed in defending the Tuileries, being 
hurriedly thrown into carts to be hauled 
away for burial. As it is known that most 
of them were Protestants, it is altogether 
likely that they were interred in the Saint 
Louis cemetery in the confused manner 
indicated by the position of the skeletons 
found there. This slaughter occurred 
August 10, 1792, twenty-one days after 
Paul Jones’s burial. If the above inference 
be correct, it furnishes another proof that 
although the cemetery was closed soon 
after his death there was plenty of room 
left for his coffin at the time of his burial, 
for the reason that so many bodies were 
interred there afterward. 

I had given orders that if not present 
when a leaden coffin was discovered I 
should be sent for at once, as I was desir- 
ous of superintending personally the search 


for an inscription plate and any other in- 
dications that might aid in the identifica- 
tion. 

On February 22 the first leaden coffin 
was discovered. The round projecting end 
containing the head had been broken off 
and the skull was detached from the body. 
The remains of a water-barrel were found 
near by. As the cemetery, after being 
closed, had been used as a market-garden, 





PLAN OF THE CEMETERY OF SAINT 
LOUIS IN 1792 


The oblong mark shows the position of the coffin of 
Paul Jones relative to the cross-walk 


the barrel had evidently been sunk in this 
spot to catch the water drained from the 
courtyard, and in excavating for it the 
head of the coffin had been knocked off. 
The outer wooden coffin had nearly disap- 
peared and the inscription plate it bore 
had fallen on the lid of the leaden coffin. 
This plate was of copper and had become 
so brittle that when lifted it broke and a 
portion of it crumbled to pieces. It was 
so corroded and incrusted that no portion 
of the inscription could be read. Handling 
it with great care, I proceeded with it in 
person to Messrs. André & Son, the well- 
known decipherers and restorers of ancient 
enamels and art objects, who promised to 
apply all their skill to the task of reading 
it and report the next day. 

In thinking over all the contingencies 
which might occur, the rather far-fetched 
idea suggested itself that there was a bare 
possibility that, as the news of this discov- 
ery had leaked out, some miscreant might 
take it for granted that the coffin contained 
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the body of Paul Jones and steal it. Soa 
message was sent to the Prefect of Police, 
who had been exceedingly kind in doing 
everything in his power to facilitate the 
work, requesting that two policemen be 
placed on duty on the premises. Late in 
the evening I learned that, owing to his 
absence from his office and an error in 
getting the communication to him, there 
would be no guard there that night. I 





PLAN OF THE BUILDINGS COVERING THE 
CEMETERY OF SAINT LOUIS IN 1905 


The space from A to B is the street front of the 
abandoned cemetery 


could not help feeling some forebodings, 
and my state of mind may be imagined 
upon receiving a brief note early the next 
morning from an official saying he re- 
gretted to inform me that there had un- 
fortunately been a depredation committed 
in the gallery where the leaden coffin was 
found. I felt like a person who had de- 
layed a day too long in insuring his prop- 
erty and learned that it had taken fire. 
Upon arriving in all haste on the premises 
it was found that the “depredation” had 
been caused by an enterprising reporter 
and photographer, who had succeeded in 
opening the gate, getting into the yard, 
and entering the gallery. In the darkness 
they had stumbled and broken their ap- 
paratus, and in trying to use one which 
our men had left in the gallery had broken 
it also, and some of the pieces were miss- 
ing. It is unnecessary to say that a double 
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guard was thereafter kept on duty day and 
night while the work continued. 

By the next day the Messrs. André had 
cleansed the coffin-plate sufficiently to be 
able to read distinctly the following por- 
tion of the inscription :... “ M E Anglois, 20 
de May 1790 Ans.” The French word Jai 
was spelled in old style with ay. No fur- 
ther attention was therefore paid to this 
coffin, and the search which had not been 
interrupted continued. 

A reporter with a lively imagination 
could not wait for the deciphering of the 
plate and meanwhile invented a highly 
dramatic story and gave it to the press, 
stating that there was such certainty enter- 
tained that this leaden coffin contained the 
body of Paul Jones that I had summoned 
the personnel of the embassy and others 
to the scene, including the Commissary of 
Police, who attended ornamented with his 
tricolored scarf ; that the coffin was opened 
with great ceremony and solemnity, and the 
group, deeply affected, stood reverently, 
with bowed heads, awaiting the recognition 
of the body of the illustrious sailor, but 
that it was evident that a serious error had 
been made, and that, to the sad disappoint- 
ment of all present, it had to be acknow- 
ledged that the body bore no traces of being 
that of the admiral. This pure fabrication 
was copied in America and France, and in 
some quarters commented upon in a man- 
ner to give the impression that the projector 
of the exploration was simply guessing as 
to the identity of the object of the search. 

On March 23 a second leaden coffin 
was discovered, with a plate easily read, 
bearing the words “Richard Hay, Esq., 
died in Paris the 29th January 1785.” 

On March 31 a third leaden coffin was 
unearthed. This, like the others, was of a 
shape resembling that of the mummy cof- 
fins, a form quite common then, gradually 
widening from the feet to the shoulders, 
with a round projection at the upper end, 
which contained the head. It was much 
superior in solidity and workmanship to 
the others. A thorough search was made 
in the vicinity, but no inscription plate 
could be found. Two theories suggest 
themselves to account for its absence. A 
corpse had been buried immediately on 
top of the leaden coffin, the middle of the 
lid of which had been pierced as if by a 
pick. Surrounding the leaden coffin were 
some vestiges of a coffin of wood. [t may 
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PLAN OF THE SHAFTS SUNK AND GALLERIES EXCAVATED IN THE SEARCH 
FOR THE BODY OF PAUL JONES 


The shafts are indicated by letters in the order in which they were sunk; the galleries excavated are indicated by cross-tim- 
bering; the rays from the ends of some of the galleries denote soundings for leaden coffins with iron bars, but the soundings 
are not all indicated, since they were made frém.the ends and sides of all the galleries; all the leaden coffins are indicated by 
numerals in the order of finding them, the coffin of Paul Jones being No. 3, but during the time occupied in the identification 
of the body 4 and 5 were discovered (see page 942). The dimensions of the cemetery walls are approximately 120 by 130 feet. 


be that the digger of the upper grave, find- 
ing that his pick had struck a hard sub- 
stance, had applied his shovel, and in re- 
moving the decayed remains of the wooden 
coffin found a plate and carried it off as a 
relic, or, if of silver, for its intrinsic value. 
Or, as the death of Paul Jones occurred 
when the violence of the French Revolu- 
tion was at its height and the streets were 
filled with idlers and excited crowds, it is 
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likely that no engravers could be found at 
work to prepare a fitting inscription in the 
two days intervening between the death 
and burial. The latter theory seems rather 
more plausible. It was decided to open 
this coffin, but as the odors were so dis- 
agreeable in the unventilated gallery the 
examination was postponed until a con- 
nection could be made with another gallery, 
so as to admit a current of air. 
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On April 7 the coffin was opened in 
presence of Colonel Blanchard, M. Weiss, 
M. Géninet, superintendent of the work, 
the foreman, several workmen, and myself. 
The lid was so firmly soldered that it was 
removed with some difficulty. There was 
a strong alcoholic odor, but the alcohol in 
which the body had evidently been pre- 
served had nearly all evaporated, doubt- 
less through the hole made in the lid by 
the pick and a crack in the edge of the 
coffin near the foot caused by the pressure 
of the earth after the wooden coffin had 
rotted away. However, the earth which 
covered these holes was hard and black, 
having evidently become indurated by the 
action of the escaping alcohol, so that 
the process of evaporation had doubt- 
less been exceedingly slow. The body was 
covered with a winding-sheet and firmly 
packed with hay and straw. A rough 
measurement indicated the height of Paul 
Jones. Those engaged upon the work had 
been furnished some time before with 
copies of the admiral’s Congressional 
medal showing his bust in profile. Half a 
dozen candles were placed near the head 
of the coffin, and the winding-sheet was 
removed from the head and chest, expos- 
ing the face. To our intense surprise the 
body was marvelo’ sly well preserved, all 
the flesh remaini ., intact, but slightly 
shrunken and of a grayish brown or tan 
color. The surface of the body and the 
linen were moist. The face presented-quite 
a natural appearance, except that the car- 
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tilaginous portion of the nose had been 
bent over toward the right side, pressed 
down, and completely disfigured by its 
too close proximity to the lid of the 
coffin. Upon placing the medal near the 
face, comparing the other features and rec- 
ognizing the peculiar characteristics—the 
broad forehead, high cheek-bones, promi- 
nently arched eye orbits, and other points 
of resemblance, we immediately ex- 
claimed, “ Paul Jones” ; and all those who 
had gathered about the coffin removed 
their hats, feeling that there was every 
probability that they were standing in the 
presence of the illustrious dead—the ob- 
ject of the long search. 

For the purpose of submitting the body 
to a thorough scientific examination by 
competent experts for the purpose of com- 
plete identification, it was taken quietly at 
night, on April 8, to the Paris School of 
Medicine (Ecole de Médecine) and placed 
in the hands of the well-known professors 
of anthropology, Dr. Capitan and Dr. 
Papilleault and their associates, who had 
been highly recommended as the most 
accomplished scientists and most experi- 
enced experts who could be selected for a 
service of this kind. I, of course, knew 
these professors by reputation, but I had 
never met them. 

While the professional examinations for 
identifying the body were taking place, 
directions were given to let the workmen 
continue the excavations in order to ex- 
plore some portions of the cemetery that 
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CROSS-SECTION OF THE CEMETERY ON THE LINES INDICATED IN THE MAP ON THE 
PREVIOUS PAGE BY THE LETTERS U, V, W, X, Y, Z 
The short dark line at the left indicates the position of the coffin of Paul Jones 
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had not yet been reached: On April 11 a 
fourth leaden coffin was found with a plate 
bearing the inscription: “ Cygit Georges 
Maidison, Gentilhomme Anglais et Secre- 
taire de l’Ambassade de Sa Majesté bri- 
tannique auprés de Sa Majesté trés Chré- 
tienne—decedé a Paris le 27 Aout 1783— 
agé de 36 ans.” 

On April 18 the fifth and last leaden 
coffin was discovered. It was without an 
inscription plate and of unusual length. 
Upon opening it there was found the skele- 
ton of a man considerably over six feet in 
height. 

In excavating the cemetery, the explora- 
tion had corroborated the facts inferred 
from the hereinbefore-mentioned report 
indicating that the main body of the four 
squares divided by the cross-walks had 
been reserved for burying the ordinary 
dead in common trenches, and that per- 
sonages important enough to be placed in 
leaden coffins were buried in separate 
graves near one of the walls. The admi- 
ral’s coffin was found in one of such spots. 

All the coffins except the one containing 
the remains of the admiral were left undis- 
turbed in the places where they had been 
discovered, and the shafts and galleries 
were refilled and the property restored. 
There had been excavated 80 feet in length 
of shafts, 800 feet of galleries, and about 
600 feet of soundings. The excavated 
earth had to be carted to a distance of two 
miles to find a dumping-ground and after- 
ward hauled back. In refilling the galleries 
it was necessary in places to use stones and 
blocks of indurated clay to give proper 
stability. 

There were discovered in all five leaden 
coffins in the cemetery. Four having been 
easily identified, reasoning upon the prin- 
ciple of elimination led to the conclusion 
that the other must be the coffin sought. 
However, the scientists were identifying 
the body by more positive means. 

When the remains arrived at the School 
of Medicine, the lid of the coffin, which had 
been replaced and the edges of which had 
been sealed with a coating of plaster, was 
again removed, and the hay and straw sur- 
rounding the body were taken out. They 
were so firmly packed, evidently to prevent 
injury to the body from shocks caused by 
the rolling of the ship upon the contem- 
plated transfer by sea, that in removing 
them pincers had to be used. It was noticed 
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that there had been a hole three quarters 
of an inch in diameter in the lid of the 
coffin just over the face, and that it had 
been closed by a screw and soldered over. 
It is supposed that the alcohol used to 
preserve the remains had been poured in 
through this aperture. ‘This immersion in 
alcohol was doubtless another reason why 
no uniform or object of value was placed 
in the coffin. 

In order not to disturb the body or 
char Ze in any way its position in removing 
it from the coffin, a vertical cut was made 
in the lead at each end which enabled the 
sides to be pressed apart. The body was 
then carefully placed upon a large dissect- 
ing-table. Its state of preservation was 
such that it bore its own weight in handling 
it. The remains looked like the anatomical 
specimens preserved in jars of alcohol, 
such as one sees in medical museums. It 
was learned that a century ago this method 
of preserving the dead was frequently em- 
ployed—that the bodies of Necker and his 
wife, buried at Coppet, in Switzerland, for 
instance, were so treated, and are still per- 
fectly preserved. 

The joints were somewhat flexible. In 
taking the right hand in mine I found that 
the knuckle-joints could be easily bent. 

There now took place one of the most 
scientific, painstaking, and conscientious 
examinations conceivable for the purpose 
of verifying beyond all doubt the identi- 
fication of the body submitted for this 
purpose. 

The official and professional responsi- 
bility of those engaged in the task, their 
disinterestedness, and the fact that their es- 
tablished reputations were at stake, gave 
abundant guarantee that the labor would 
be faithfully and impartially performed. 
Twelve American or French persons off- 
cially took part in or witnessed the work 


of identification, and their affirmative ver- - 


dict, after six days passed in the application 
of every possible test, was positive and 
unanimous, and was formally certified to 
under the official seals of their respective 
departments, as will be seen from their 
reports printed in the appendix. 

The following is a list of the principal 
persons who participated in the verifica- 
tion: 

The American Ambassador ; Henry Vig- 
naud, First Secretary of the American 
Embassy, Commander of the Legion of 
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THE FIRST SHAFT 
(MARKED 4 ON THE 
PLAN, PAGE 940) 
Honor; John K. 
Gowdy, American 
Consul-General; Col- 
onel A. Bailly-Blan- 
chard, Second Secre- 
tary of the American 
Embassy, — ex-Aide- 
de-Camp to the Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana, 














Officer of the Legion 
of Honor, Officer of 
Public Instruction. 

M. Justin de Selves, 
Prefect of the Seine, 
Grand Officer of the 
Legion of Honor. 

M. Louis Lepine, 
Prefect of Police, ex- 
Governor-General of 
Algiers, Grand Officer 
of the Legion of 
Honor. 

Dr. J. Capitan, Pro- 
fessor in the School of 
Anthropology, Mem- 
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From photographs 


REFILLING THE GALLERIES AND RESTORING 
PROPERTY 
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GALLERY WHERE A 
VAULT WAS FOUND (SEE 
THE UPPER LEFT-HAND 
CORNER OF THE PLAN, 
PAGE 940) 


ber of the Committee 
of Historic and Scien- 
tific Works (Ministry 
of Public Instruction), 
Member of the Mu 
nicipal Commission of 
Old Paris, Member of 
the Society of Mega- 
lithic Monuments, ex- 
President of the So- 
ciety of Anthropol- 
ogy of Paris, Officer 
of Public  Instruc- 
tion, etc. 









































THE FACE OF THE RECOVERED BODY OF JOHN PAUL JONES 


Vhis photograph, taken after the examination of Paul Jones’s body for identification, is interesting principally as 
showing the well-preserved condition of the flesh. , The cartilaginous portion of the nose had been bent over to 
the right, pressed down, and entirely distorted. This disfigurement was clearly due to the fact that when the 
body was put in the coffin an excess of the hay-and-straw packing had been placed under the head and the mass 
of long hair had been gathered into the linen cap at the back. This raised the face so high that the nose was 
pressed upon by ihe coffin lid. This pressure had been so great that the head itself was found turned a little to 
the right. At the angle at which thegphotograph was taken the disfigured nose is made to look as if it were Ro- 
man in shape, the end being bent over and depressed and, in consequence, giving the bridge an unnatural prom- 
inence. ‘The bony part of the nose is pronounced by the scientists as entirely compatible with the undulating 
form of nose seen on the authentic busts. ‘The other features conform strictly to those of the busts, as proved 
by the anthropometric measurements. ‘The general expression of the face is not nearly so good as if it had been 
taken immediately after opening the coffin. ‘The skin had shrunk and the lips had contracted by exposure to the 
air, showing the edges of the teeth, which were not visible at first. ‘The hair, which was found neatly dressed, 
is in disorder and could not be rearranged, as an attempt to comb it revealed a danger of pulling it out. The ob 
lique lines on the face were made by creases in the winding-sheet, and the right shoulder bears marks cansed by 
the force used in packing the body firmly with hay and straw.— H. P. 


Dr. G. Papillault, Assistant Director of Dr. George Hervé, Professor in the 
the Laboratory of Anthropology in the School of Anthropology. 
School for Advanced Studies, Professor in Dr. A. Javal, Physician to the Ministry 
the School of Anthropology, etc. Ascien- of Public Instruction, Laureate of the 
tist of rare experience in the examination School of Medicine. 
and identification of human bodies. M. J. Pray, Chief Architect of the Pre- 
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From a photograph of the ¢ 
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THE (LIFE-SIZE) HOUDON BUST OF PAUL JONES— VIEWED FROM+s NEARLY 
THE SAME ANGLE AS THE FACE ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE AND 
REPRODUCED TO THE SAME SCALE 
In the comparison, attention should be paid especially to the contour of the brow; the arch of the eyebrows; 


the width between the eyes; the high cheek-bones; 


the muscles of the face; 


and the distances between the 


hair and the root of the nose, between the sub-nasal point and the lips, and between the lips and the point of the 
chin. The peculiar shape of the lobe of the ear in the bust was observed in the body, but is lost in shadow in the 
photograph on the opposite page, where the deformity of the nose is explained and accounted for. 


fecture of Police, Officer of Public In- 
struction. 

M. Paul Weiss, Engineer of the Quar- 
ries of the Seine, Doctor of Laws. 

In addition to the above, the services 
were secured of Dr. V. Cornil, the emi- 
nent microscopist, Professor of Pathologic 
Anatomy of the Paris Faculty of Medicine. 

The above scientists were not employed 
experts; they cheerfully gave their ser- 
vices gratuitously, purely in the interest of 


science, and as an act of comity between 
two friendly nations in solving an impor- 
tant historical problem. 

‘The remains had been wrapped in a 
winding-sheet of linen, the ends of which 
had been torn off, probably to make it fit 
the length of the body. On this was ob- 
served a small figure 2 worked in thread. 
Upon the removal of the sheet there was 
found upon the body but one garment, a 
linen shirt of fine workmanship with plaits 
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From a photograph 


AMERICAN SAILORS CROSSING THE BRIDGE OF ALEXANDER III AND PASSING 
BEFORE THE CATAFALQUE ON WHICH WAS PLACED THE COFFIN OF 
JOHN PAUL JONES, PARIS, JULY 6, 1905 


and ruffles. ‘This bore no initial or mark. 
The long hair, measuring about thirty 
inches in length, had been carefully dressed 
and gathered into a linen cap at the back 
of the head. On this was found a small 
initial worked in thread. When the cap 
was right side up the letter was a “J,” 
with the loop well rounded ; when reversed, 
it formed a“ P.” A careful search disclosed 


no other article in the coffin. On the hands, 
feet, and legs were found portions of tin- 
foil, as if they had been wrapped in it. 

‘Two circumstances combined to render 
the identification of the remains compara- 
tively easy: the remarkable state of pres- 
ervation of the body and the abundance 
of accurate information in existence de- 
scriptive of the dead. 





From a photograph 


FRENCH ARTILLERY CAISSON, BEARING THE COFFIN OF JOHN PAUL JONES, 
MOVING ALONG THE CHAMPS-ELYSEES, PARIS, JULY 6, 1905 
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To furnish the anthropologists with the 
required data, there was obtained upon 
personal application permission to make 
all the desired measurements of the Hou- 
don bust of Paul Jones, a little more’ than 
three-quarter size, owned bythe Marquisde 
Biron, a very artistic work representing the 
admiral in court dress with the hair curled 
in rolls upon the temples. These rolls were 
identical with those found on the body. 

There was procured through the cour- 
tesy of the director of the Trocadéro 
Museum a copy of the other well-known 
bust of Paul Jones by Houdon, one of the 
most accurate works of the famous sculptor, 
who was also an admirer of his subject. It 
represents Paul Jones in the uniform of an 
admiral, and was found more useful for the 
purpose of making the comparative mea- 
surements on account of its being life-size. 
James Madison, in a letter dated April 28, 
1825, says: “ His bust by Houdon is an ex- 
act likeness, portraying well the character- 
istic features.” Besides this there were sub- 
mitted a copy of the medal given by Con- 
gress, showing a profile of the face, and a 
mass of authentic information regarding 
the admiral’s chief characteristics, appear- 
ance, size, color of hair, age, etc. 

Dr. Papillault, with his delicate instru- 
ments, made all the necessary anthropo- 
metric measurements of the head, features, 
length of body, etc., and found them so 
remarkably exact as to be convinced that 
the busts were made from the subject be- 
fore him, and that the length of the body, 
five feet seven inches, was the same as the 
height of the admiral. All of the compara- 
tive measurements are set forth in detail 
in his report; the greatest difference be- 
tween any of them being only two milli- 
meters, about seven hundredths of an inch. 

As said before, the cartilaginous portion 
of the nose had been bent over to the right 
side, pressed down, and entirely distorted. 
This disfigurement was clearly due to the 
fact that when the body was put in the 
coffin an excess of the hay and straw 
packing had been placed under the head 
and across the face, and the mass of hair, 
about thirty inches in length, had been 
gathered into the linen cap at the back. 
This raised the face so high that the nose 
was pressed upon by the coffin lid. This 
pressure had been so great that the head 
itself was found turned a little to the right. 

Professor Papillault says on this sub- 
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ject: “The bridge of the nose is rather 
thin ; the root somewhat narrow. Seen in 
profile, the nose is of an undulating form on 
the bi t; now this form depends a great 
deal on the cartilage. The bony part of 
the nose is quite compatible with it.” ‘The 
professional anthropologists pay little at- 
tention to the cartilages, as these are liable 
to change, and confine their measurements 
to. the solid or bony structures. 

Professor Capitan, after the examina- 
tions, had a photograph made of the head, 
but at the angle at which it was taken the 
disfigured nose is made to look as if it 
were Roman in shape, the end being bent 
overand depressed, and in consequence giv- 
ing the bridge an unnatural prominence. 

The expression of the face is not nearly 
so good as if the photograph had been 
taken immediately after opening the coffin. 
The skin had shrunk and the lips had 
contracted by exposure to the air, and 
show the edges of the teeth, which were 
not visible at first. This gives the face a 
rather ghastly appearance. The hair, which 
was found neatly dressed, is in disorder 
and could not be rearranged, as an attempt 
to comb it revealed a danger of pulling it 
out. The photograph is reproduced in this 
article, and is interesting for the reason 
that it shows the well-preserved condition 
of the flesh. The nose presented the only 
positive disfigurement. When the bust was 
placed beside the body, the resemblance of 
the other features was remarkably striking. 
Professor Hervé called attention to a pe- 
culiar shape of the lobe of the ear, which 
he said was, according to his experience, 
something very rarely seen. Its exact copy 
was observed upon the bust. 

Dr. Papillault, in his report setting forth 
the details of his investigations, remarks: 


The dimensions of the bust, life-size, by 
Houdon are exactly those of the body; the 
comparison is therefore easier than if the bust 
had been of a reduced size. Thus all the mea- 
surements offer an approximation truly ex- 
traordinary. Two experienced anthropologists 
measuring the same subject would often make 
as great differences. Thus I could not hope 
to find between a bust and its model a similar 
identity. I recollect having measured some 
years ago a cast of the head of Blanqui and 
the statue which Dalon made from that same 
cast. Dalon was a very precise and conscien- 
tious artist, using and even abusing, as his col- 
leagues said, the caliper-compass. I found 
differences greater than in this case. 
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He concludes his report in the follow- 
ing words: 


Without forgetting that doubt is the first 
quality of all investigators and that the most 
extreme circumspection should be observed in 
such matters, I am obliged to conclude that 
all the observations which I have been able to 
make plead in favor of the following opinion: 
The body examined is that of Admiral John 
Paul Jones. 


Then came one of the most interesting 
features of the verification—the autopsy, 
doubtless the only one in history ever made 
upon a body that had been buried for a 
hundred and thirteen years. In order not 
to alter in any way the appearance of the 
corpse, Dr. Capitan and his assistants laid 
the body upon its face and made the open- 
ing in the back to explore the thorax and 
the viscera contained therein. A quantity 
of alcohol ran out. It had not evaporated, 
evidently by reason of its having been 
incased in the internal organs, which were 
thoroughly saturated with it and protected 
by the thorax. Thisaccounted for their ex- 
cellent state of preservation. The left lung 
showed a spot which was clearly the result 
of an attack of pneumonia or broncho- 
pneumonia. It had healed, but remained 
surrounded by fibrous tissue. Augustus 
C. Buell in his “ Paul Jones,” Volume II, 
page 235, says: “ During this inspection 
fof the Russian fleet], which consumed 
about fifteen days, the admiral contracted 
a heavy cold, which almost the very day 
of his return to St. Petersburg developed 
into pueumonia. ... Both the eminent 
physicians who attended him pronounced 
his lungs permanently affected and told 
him he could never hope to endure again 
the rigors of a Russian winter.’’ This was 
in June, 1789. In May, 1790, two years 
before the admiral’s death, he returned to 
Paris. The same author says of him, 
Volume II, page 267, “The doctors de- 
clared that his left lung was more or less 
permanently affected.” 

Dr. Capitan and Professor Cornil found 
nothing particularly characteristic in the 
heart, which was still quite flexible. It was 
contracted, and the cardiac walls exhibited 
muscular fibers striated lengthwise and 
crosswise. An abundance of small crystals 
and bacteria were noticed. The liverwas of 
a yellowish-brown color, somewhat con- 
tracted, and its tissues were rather dense 
and compact. There were found in the 


hepatic cells numerous varieties of crystals 
and microbes. The masses of tyrosin, ap- 
pearing to the naked eye like white opaque 
granules, were less numerous than in the 
lungs. The cells of this organ were badly 
preserved, and according to Dr. Capitan, 
a positive opinion could not be given as to 
symptoms caused by its condition. The 
gall-bladder was healthy and contained a 
pale yellowish-brown bile of a pasty con- 
sistency. The stomach was contracted. and 
very small. The spleen appeared compara- 
tively larger than it oughtto have been, con- 
sidering the marked contraction of all the 
viscera. Its tissues appeared rather firm; it 
showed no anatomic lesions. The kidneys 
were well preserved in form and presented 
very clearly under the microscope the evi- 
dences of interstitial nephritis. Dr. Capitan, 
in speaking of these organs, in his report, 
says: 


The vessels at several points had their walls 
thickened and invaded by sclerosis. A num- 
ber of glomerules were completely transformed 
into fibrous tissue and appeared in the form 
of small spheres, strongly colored by the mi- 
croscopic reactions. This verification was of 
the highest importance. It gave the key to the 
various pathological symptoms presented by 
Paul Jones at the close of his life—emaciation, 
consumptive condition, and especially so much 
swelling, which from the feet gained completely 
the nether limbs, then the abdomen, where it 
even produced ascites (exsudat intra abdomi- 
nal). All these affections are often observed 
at the close of chronic interstitial nephritis. It 
can therefore be said that we possess micro- 
scopic proof that Paul Jones died of a chronic 
renal affection, of which he had shown symp- 
toms toward the close of his life. In a word, 
like my colleague, Papillault, and by different 
means, relying solely upon the appearance of 
the subject, on the comparison of his head 
with the Houdon bust, and besides consider- 
ing that the observations made upon his viscera 
agree absolutely with his clinical history, I 
reach this very clear and well-grounded con- 
clusion, namely, that the corpse of which we 
have made a study is that of Paul Jones. 

I will even add, always with Papillault, that 
being given this convergence of exceedingly 
numerous, very diversified, and always agree- 
ing facts, it would be necessary to have a con- 
currence of circumstances absolutely excep- 
tional and improbable in order that the corpse 
here concerned be not that of Paul Jones. 


Professor Cornil concludes the report of 
his microscopic examinations as follows: 
“We believe that the case in point is 1n- 
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terstitial nephritis with fibrous degeneracy 
of the glomerules of Malpighi, which quite 
agrees with the symptoms observed during 
life.” 

To show how perfectly the revelations 
of the autopsy agree with the symptoms 
of the malady which terminated the life of 
Paul Jones, in addition to the affection of 
the left lung described by his historians 
and hereinbefore mentioned, I give the 
following citations from authentic docu- 
ments: Buell in his “ Paul Jones,” Vol- 
ume II, page 308, after mentioning that 
a week before his death it was proposed 
that he should be called to the bar of the 
French National Assembly to answer such 
questions as might be asked of him con- 
cerning the needs of the navy and to give 
his own ideas as to how those needs might 
best be met, says: “He asked to be ex- 
cused on the ground that his articulation 
was not strong and he feared that an effort 
to make himself heard throughout the vast 
chamber would so strain his vocal organs 
as to bring on a fit of convulsive cough- 
ing.” That night Paul Jones attended a 
supper at the Café Timon. Capelle, a 
French writer, describes the affair and gives 
the admiral’s speech, in which he said in 
conclusion : “ My friends, I would love to 
pursue this theme, but, as you see, my 
voice is failing and my lower limbs become 
swollen when I stand up too long.” 

Benoit-André, who published a memoir 
of Paul Jones six years after his death, 
says : “ The day after the admiral had been 
at supper at the Café Timon he did not 
rise until nearly noon. His lower limbs 
began to swell prodigiously, his stomach 
soon began to expand, and he had much 
difficulty at times in breathing ; all the time 
afflicted with an exhausting cough and 
much raising of mucus.” 

Colonel Blackden’s letter to Mrs. Janet 
Taylor, regarding the disease and death, 
has already been quoted. 

The official certificate of burial says he 
died of dropsy of the chest (“hydropisie 
de poitrine’’). 

The complete verification of all these 
symptoms by means of an autopsy made 
upon a.corpse a hundred and thirteen years 
after death must be regarded as a notable 
triumph of anthropologic science, of deep 
interest to the medical profession, and a 
service of signal importance in the present 
instance. 
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No mark of a wound was discovered on 
the body, Paul Jones was never wounded. 
History is in abundant possession of the 
most detailed records of every fight in 
which he was engaged, and there isnowhere 
a single mention of his ever having re- 
ceived a wound. Sherburne, in his well- 
known “ Life and Character of Paul Jones,” 
page 362, says: “Commodore John Paul 
Jones on the ocean during the American 
Revolution was as General Washington 
on the land—never known to be defeated 
in battle, and neither ever receiving a 
wound.” Sands, in his “ Life and Corre- 
spondence of Paul Jones,” says that he 
was assured that the admiral was once 
wounded in the head, but admits further 
on that “he never chronicled his wounds 
in any letter or journal.” It has been as- 
serted that there is in existence a draft of 
a letter written by the admiral four months 
before his death, in 1792, to the French 
Minister of Marine, complaining of M. de 
Sartine, his predecessor in that office, for 
not having asked him (Jones) if his health 
had not suffered from his wounds and 
fatigues; but ‘as “drafts” of letters sup- 
posed to have been written in accordance 
therewith are not convincing, and as M. de 
Sartine had left the Ministry of Marine 
December 1, 1780, more than eleven years 
before, the statement does not carry weight. 

The detailed technical reports of the 
scientists were filed with my communica- 
tion to the government, and publicity has 
already been given to them by the authors. 
Their production here 77 extenso would be 
beyond the scope of this article, so that I 
have confined myself to making the above 
summary of them, giving the methods em- 
ployed and the conclusions reached. After 
the autopsy the internal organs were re- 
placed in the thorax. 

Appended to this article are copies of the 
formal documents under seal containing 
the certifications of the official witnesses 
to the identification of the remains. I 
said to them all that if there existed a 
single doubt in the mind of any one as to 
the absolute and unquestioned identity of 
the body submitted for examination, I 
begged that he would frankly make it 
known. Not a doubt was expressed, and 
their decision was unanimous. 

It was now seen that some deterioration 
of the body was taking place from ex- 
posure to the air, I therefore gave in- 
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structions to the experienced specialists in 
the School of Medicine to take every pre- 
caution to preserve the flesh intact, and 
made arrangements to replace the remains 
in the original coffin, and incase them ina 
casket which could be hermetically sealed 
and prepared for transportation to America. 

A leaden casket was procured, in the 
bottom of which was placed a bed of saw- 
dust treated with phenol. On this was laid 
the lid of the original coffin, next to it the 
original coffin, in the bottom of which the 
winding-sheet had been placed. On the 
top of the winding-sheet was spread a sheet 
of impermeable oiled silk and then a layer 
of cotton batting impregnated with phenic 
glycerin. The body was treated with a 
coating of the same substance, and the face 
was sprayed with the essence of thymol. 
The hair was gathered into the small linen 
cap in which it had been found. The body, 
upon which the shirt had been replaced, 
was then put into the original coffin and 
laid upon the cotton batting above men- 
tioned, after which another layer of this 
material, saturated with phenic glycerin, 
was spread over the body and covered 
with a second sheet of oiled silk. The 
whole was then covered and packed with 
medicated cotton batting. There were 
also placed in the original coffin a glass 
jar containing specimens of the hay and 
straw which had been used in packing, 
and a package of fragments of the indu- 
rated earth which had closed the hole and 
the crack in the original coffin. The lid, in 
which is a large glass plate, of the casket was 
then soldered on and seals of the American 
embassy affixed. The casket was afterward 
placed in an outer coffin of oak provided 
with eight silver handles, the lid of which 
was secured by sixteen silver screws. 

On April 20 this coffin was taken to 
the American Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Avenue de |’Alma, accompanied by the 
American Ambassador, M. Vignaud, First 
Secretary of the Embassy, Colonel Blan- 
chard, Second Secretary, Mr. Gowdy, Con- 
sul-General, and M. Weiss, engineer in 
charge of the excavations. 

The coffin, covered with the American 
flag, was placed in the receiving-vault, the 
rectorofthechurch,the Rev. Dr. Morgan, of- 
feredaprayer,andtheremainswereleftthere 
to await the completion of arrangements 
for their transfer to the United States. 
For several years a search had been 
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pressed to find the house in which the 
admiral died, No. 42 Rue de Tournon. 
There had been renumberings of the dwell- 
ings throughout the arrondissement, and it 
seemed impossible to trace them with suffi- 
cient accuracy to locate the house in which 
Paul Jones, as history states, occupied an 
“apartment on the first floor above the 
entresol.” This furnished another instance 
of the mystery which pursued his memory. 
It was not until the first week in July, 1905, 
that the place was found, thanks to the un- 
tiring and important assistance rendered by 
M. Taxil, chief surveyor of the city of Paris. 
The house is now No. 19 of that street. It 
is the only one in the immediate locality 
which has a first floor over an entresol. 

The style of the ironwork on the bal- 
cony indicates an architecture of the period 
of the close of the reign of Louis XV or 
the beginning of that of Louis XVI. The 
street leads toward the entrance to the 
Senate, palace of the Luxembourg. It was 
once a fashionable street, and at the pres- 
ent time several persons of distinction live 
there. On the ground floor of the house 
a sign bears the words “ Lessons in fenc- 
ing, boxing, and the use of the single stick.” 
This proffered instruction in the several 
arts of fighting in the house in which Paul 
Jones resided, coupled with the fact that 
the underground station close to the ceme- 
tery where his body reposed is called 
“ Combat,” looks as if fate had determined 
that he should be everywhere identified 
with signs of conflict and struggle, whether 
in life or in death. 

I visited this house for the first time, 
accompanied by Colonel Blanchard, July 
4, 1905. Colonel A. Bailly-Blanchard was 
my second secretary at the embassy, and 
it gives me peculiar pleasure to make con- 
spicuous mention of his services. I as- 
signed him to duty as my principalassistant, 
and-he was constantly associated with me 
throughout the entire period of the re- 
searches. His rare accomplishments emi- 
nently fitted him for the service, and the 
ability and zeal displayed by him entitle 
him to the most grateful consideration. 

Upon the receipt and examination of my 
detailed reports, the governmentrecognized 
the completeness of the identification of 
the admiral’s body, and President Roose- 
velt ordered a squadron, composed of the 
Brooklyn, Tacoma, Chattanooga, and Gal- 
veston, commanded by Admiral Sigsbee, 
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to proceed to Cherbourg and convey the 
remains of Paul Jones to the Naval Acad- 
emy in Annapolis, where it is to receive 
permanent interment in the crypt of the 
new chapel now under construction. 

In the meantime I had consulted with 
the President of France, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, President of the Council, 
General of the Army, Admiral of the Navy, 
and others, as to what part the French 
desired to take in the ceremonies attending 
the transfer of the remains. They all mani- 
fested an enthusiastic wish to pay every 
possible honor on that occasion to the 
memory of our illustrious sailor, and a 
program was accordingly arranged which 
would best carry out this desire. Admiral 
Fournier, who represented the naval forces, 
told me that it was after reading the life of 
Paul Jones that he had resolved to become 
a sailor. So that it was the inspiration of 
our great sea-fighter that gave to France 
an admiral who to-day commands the ad- 
miration of naval men of all countries. 

Our squadron was heartily welcomed at 
Cherbourg by a French fleet, the inhabi- 
tants of the city vieing with the officials to 
pay every possible attention to our officers 
and men. In Paris a series of public 
dinners and receptions were tendered them, 
and they were féted in a manner rarely 
seen even in the brilliant and hospitable 
Capital of France. 

Admiral Sigsbee brought five hundred 
blue-jackets to Paris on July 6, and at 
3.30 p.m. the ceremonies attending the 
transfer of the remains began in the beau- 
tiful American Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Avenue de |’Alma. 

In the morning I had had the coffin 
brought from the vault into the church, 
placed in front of the chancel, and covered 
with artistically arranged flowers. The 
church itself was tastefully dressed with 
floral decorations. The audience was one 
of the most distinguished that has ever 
been drawn together in Paris. The Presi- 
dent of the Republic was represented by 
the chief of his household, who occupied 
a chair in frontof the chancel. On the right 
of the middle aisle were seated the Presi- 
dent of.the Council and Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, the leading members of the 
Cabinet, and the highest officers of the 
French army and navy. On the left the 
resident American ambassador, the two 
special ambassadors designated for the oc- 
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casion, Admiral Sigsbee with his captains 
and staff officers, Senator Lodge, and the 
members of thediplomatic corps. Seated in 
the remaining pews and standing crowded 
in the aisles and doorways were distin- 
guished persons from many countries. The 
elaborate uniforms, the exquisite flowers, 
the brilliant flags, enhanced the beauty of a 
scene which it isseldom one’s fortune to wit- 
ness and which will be memorablein history. 

After careful consultation, I concluded 
that it would be appropriate to avoid an 
ordinary funeral service, with dirges and 
requiems, as the occasion was not a fune- 
ral, but rather a glorification of the dead, 


‘so that anthems, patriotic airs, and marches 


glorieuses constituted the music. Aftes-a 
simple but most impressive service had 
been conducted by the rector I formally 
delivered the remains to the government of 
the United States in the following words: 

“This day America claims her illustrious 
dead. 

“In the performance of a solemn duty 
I have the honor to deliver to the govern- 
ment of the United States, through its 
designated representative, the remains of 
Admiral John Paul Jones, to be borne with 
appropriate marks of distinction to the 
country upon whose arms his heroic deeds 
shed so much luster. It is believed that 
their permanent interment in the land to 
whose independence his matchless victories 
so essentially contributed will not belacking 
in significance by reason of its long delay. 

“It is a matter of extreme gratification 
to feel that the body of this intrepid com- 
mander should be conveyed across the 
sea by the war-vessels of a navy to whose 
sailors his name is still an inspiration, and 
that this high mission should be confided 
to so gallant an officer of the same noble 
profession as the distinguished admiral 
who commands the escorting squadron. 

“ An earnest expression of recognition is 
due to the accomplished savants of France, 
whose acknowledged skill in anthropologic 
science confirmed in every particular, with 
entire accuracy and absolute certainty, the 
identification of the remains which were so 
marvelously preserved. 

“We owe a cordial tribute of gratitude 
to the government of the French Republic 
for the cheerful proffer of facilities during 
the search for the body, the sympathy so 
generously manifested upon its recovery, 
and the signal honors rendered upon this 
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occasion to the memory of a hero who once 
covered two continents with his renown in 
battling for the cherished principles of 
political liberty and the rights of man, for 
which the two sister republics have both 
so strenuously contended. 

“All that is mortal of this illustrious 
organizer of victory on the sea lies in 
yonder coffin beneath the folds of our na- 
tional standard. When Congress adopted 
the present form of the American flag, it 
embodied in the same resolution the ap- 
pointment of Captain John Paul Jones to 
command the ship Ranger. When he re- 
ceived the news history attributes to him 
the following remark: ‘The flag and I are 
twins; born the same hour from the same 
womb of destiny. We cannot be parted 
in life or in death.’ Alas! they were parted 
during a hundred and thirteen years, but 
happily they are now reunited.” 

Mr. Loomis, First Assistant Secretary 
of State and Junior Special Ambassador, 
received the body, making an interest- 
ing address in which he recited the most 
stirring events in the career of Paul Jones, 
and expressed the extreme gratification of 
the government at the recovery of the re- 
mains. He finished by delivering them to 
Admiral Sigsbee for transportation to the 
United States. Admiral Sigsbee, in accept- 
ing the high mission with which he had 
been charged, delivered a brief, appro- 
priate, and eminently sailorlike address, 
which was warmly received. 

Eight American blue-jackets now stepped 
forward and bore the coffin solemnly from 
the church. They had been carefully se- 
lected for their manly bearing and their 
stature, each being over six feet in height. 
They commanded the admiration of all 
who saw them, and the Americans present 
were naturally delighted to hear the whis- 
pered comments of the French ladies, 
“ Quels beaux gargons !/” : 

The coffin was placed upon a French 
artillery caisson tastefully adorned with 
flags. 

The elaborate procession was consti- 
tuted as follows: The famous French 
cavalry, the Garde Républicaine, five hun- 
dred American sailors, the body of John 
Paul Jones, Admiral Sigsbee and staff, the 
American ambassadors and Senator Lodge, 
the personnel of the American embassy, 
the high officials of the French govern- 
ment and of the diplomatic corps, delega- 


tions from the American Navy League and 
from the American Chamber of Commerce 
in Paris, members of the Society of the 
Cincinnati, Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, and other patriotic organizations, all 
on foot. Then came a battalion of French 
horse-artillery and a battalion of French 
infantry with their famous bands. 

The column moved down the brilliant 
Avenue of the Champs Elysées and across 
the Seine by the stately bridge of Alex- 
ander III, which leads to the Invalides. 
When the body of John Paul Jones was 
seen moving solemnly toward the body of 
Napoleon, each having died in a distant 
land to be brought back after many years 
with every mark of honor to the country he 
had so eminently served, there was a senti- 
ment aroused which deeply touched the 
hearts of all participating in the ceremony. 

When the wide Esplanade des Invalides 
was reached, the coffin was lifted from the 
caisson and placed upon a catafalque 
erected beneath a tent of superb construc- 
tion, the material being a rich royal purple 
velvet hung with gold fringe, the front 
ornamented with swords, shields, cuirasses, 
and other warlike devices. Here the troops 
filed by the remains and rendered the high- 
est military honors to the illustrious dead. 
The coffin was then borne to the mortuary 
car prepared for it in the railway station 
close by, and a special train bore it to Chef- 
bourg that night with its guard of honor 


composed of Americans and Frenchmen. ~ 


Paris had that day witnessed a pageant 
entirely unique in its way, and of surpass- 
ing beauty and solemnity. The weather 
was superb, and the streets and houses were 
appropriately decorated. The vast crowds 
of spectators gazed upon the cortége with 
sympathy and respect. No cheers or other 
inappropriate demonstrations were in- 
dulged in. The onlookers simply uncov- 
ered, reverently as the coffin passed. Their 
bearing in every respect was admirable. 

The next day, July 7, I went to Cher- 
bourg to sail for home. A cordial invitation 
had been received from the government 
and Admiral Sigsbee to take passage on 
board the flagship. While this was deeply 
appreciated, it was declined, as I felt that it 
would be in better taste to return by the 
ordinary lines of travel now that the sub- 
ject of the mission had been formally 
placed in the hands of the navy and I 
could render no further useful service. 
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The fleets of the two nations lay side by 
side in that picturesque military harbor, 
discharging their peaceful and sympathetic 
mission, our phantom-colored vessels pre- 
senting an interesting contrast to the black 
hulls of the French warships. There I 
took a last look at the coffin which con- 
tained all that is mortal of the hero, the 


search for whose remains had furnished a 
congenial task for the past six years. Upon 
sailing out of the harbor, the squadron 
honored me with a parting ambassadorial 
salute, and I now felt that my mission in 
connection with the recovery of the body 
of our illustrious naval commander was 
definitely ended. 


APPENDIX 


OFFICIAL CERTIFICATION OF THE AMERICAN EMBASSY AND CON- 
SULATE OF THE IDENTIFICATION OF THE BODY OF 
ADMIRAL JOHN PAUL JONES 


THIS is to certify that we, the undersigned, 
met at the School of Medicine (L’Ecole de 
Médecine) in the City of Paris at ten o’clock 
A.M. on the fourteenth day of April, 1905, 
for the purpose of verifying the identification 
of the remains recently found by the American 
Ambassador in the old Saint Louis cemetery 
for the burial of foreign Protestants, and 
believed to be those of Admiral John Paul 
Jones. 

The body was lying on a table, entirely un- 
covered, having been taken from the leaden 
coffin in which it had been found, and from 
which the linen had been removed and placed 
on another table. 

We had familiarized ourselves with the his- 
torical information regarding the age, size, 
color of hair, general appearance, manner of 
dress, etc., of John Paul Jones, and there 
were placed near the body the medal pre- 
sented to him by Congress to commemorate 
his battle with the Sevafzs, showing his head 
in profile and a copy of the well-known bust 
made from life by Houdon, which had been 
loaned for the purpose by the Trocadéro 
Museum. The remains were those of a man, 
and were remarkably well preserved by hav- 
ing evidently been immersed in alcohol. 
The flesh seemed firm, and the joints were 
somewhat flexible. There were bits of tin- 
foil adhering to the hands, feet, and other 
parts of the body, as if they had been wrapped 
with it. The body was lying on its back, the 
hands were crossed over the abdomen, the 
left hand resting on the right. It was ofa 
grayish brown or, rather, a tan color. The 
right eyelid was closed, the other was slightly 
open. The features presented quite a nat- 
ural appearance except that the cartilaginous 
portion of the nose was bent over to the right 
and pressed down as if by the too close prox- 
imity of the lid of the coffin or by the excess 
of the hay and straw in packing the body. 
Several fine oblique lines were traceable upon 


the face, made by the folds of the winding- 
sheet, which had left upon the skin an im- 
print of the texture of the fabric. The lips 
were a very little shrunken or contracted, ex- 
posing the extreme ends of the teeth. This 
slight contraction did not exist when the cof- 
fin was opened, and seemed to have been 
caused by exposure to the air. 

Dr. Papillault, Professor of Anthropology 
in the School of Anthropology, one of the 
scientists who had been highly recommended 
and selected to aid in the work of identifying 
the body on account of his valuable experi- 
ence in such examinations, explained to us 
the methods he had adopted, and showed us 
the elaborate comparative measurements he 
had made of all the important features of the 
body and of the Houdon bust. The agree- 
ment was singularly exact in every important 
particular, as will be shown in his report, which 
he read in our presence, explaining the de- 
tails as he proceeded. The principal results 
were as follows. The word ‘‘identical” will 
be used to signify that the agreement between 
the corresponding dimensions of the body 
and of the Houdon bust*is exact, and that 
the appearance conforms strictly to the au- 
thentic historical description of the admiral. 

Length of body, five feet seven and three- 
eighths inches. Height of Paul Jones was five 
feet seven inches; the three-eighths is the dif- 
ference allowed by anthropologists between a 
person standing and the same person lying 
down. ‘‘ Was five feet seven inches tall, 
slender in build, of exquisitely symmetrical 
form, with noticeably perfect development of 
limbs” (‘* Anecdotes of the Court of Louis 
XVI”). Identical. 

Principal features of face and head. Iden- 
tical. 

No beard. Identical. Face presented ap- 
pearance of one who had not shaved for sev- 
eral days. 

Hair very dark brown— generally speaking, 
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might be called black. The front hair upon 
opening the coffin was found to be of an un- 
natural tan color, like the flesh, evidently 
discolored by the presence of the alcohol and 
straw. After taking some hair from the back 
of the head, where it had been protected by 
being gathered into a linen bag, and washing 
it, its color was dark brown or black. ‘‘ He 
was of the complexion usually united with 
dark hair and eyes, which were his” (‘‘ Me- 
moirs of Paul Jones,” Edinburgh edition). 
‘* His hair and eyebrows are black ” (‘‘ Anec- 
dotes of the Court of Louis XVI”). See 
specimen of hair accompanying this report. 
Identical. 

The hair in a few places was slightly tinged 
with gray. This fact, together with the con- 
dition of the teeth, indicates a person of be- 
tween forty and fifty years old. John Paul 
Jones was forty-five at the time of his death. 

Dr. Capitan, Professor of Historic Anthro- 
pology in the School of Anthropology, Vice- 
President of the Commission on Megalithic 
Monuments, member of the Committee on 
Historical and Scientific Works and of the 
Society of Old Paris, etc., then explained the 
course pursued by him in the identification 
and the autopsy effected by opening the back 
and removing and examining the internal or- 
gans so singularly preserved, and gave con- 
vincing evidence that the deceased had died 
of the disease which terminated the life of 
John Paul Jones. (See Dr. Capitan’s report. ) 
In 1790 ‘‘the doctors declared that his left 
lung was more or less permanently affected ”’ 
(Buell’s ‘* History of Paul Jones”). ‘‘ He died 
of dropsy of the chest” (official certificate of 
burial). ‘For two months past he began to 
lose his appetite, grew yellow, and showed 
symptoms of jaundice.” ‘‘ A few days before 
his death his legs began to swell, which pro- 
ceeded upward to his body, so that for two 
days before his decease he could not button 
his waistcoatand had great difficulty in breath- 
ing” (Letter of Colonel Blackden). 

The linen taken from the coffin, all in ex; 
ceedingly good condition except stained in 
places a tan color, was then minutely exam- 
ined. It consisted of a shirt of fine linen, 
handsomely made, with plaits and ruffles 
corresponding with the historical description 
of the admiral’s fondness for dress. ‘* He is 
a master of the arts of dress and personal 
adornment, and it isacommon remarkthatnot- 
withstanding the frugality of his means he never 
fails to be the best dressed man at any dinner or 
féte he may honor by attending ” (*‘ Anecdotes 
of the Court of Louis XVI”). ‘* To his dress 
he was, or at least latterly became, so attentive 
as to have it remarked” (‘‘ Memoirs of Paul 
Jones,” Edinburgh edition). Identical. 

A sheet on which was worked with thread 
the figure 2. A linen bag or cap neatly 
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made, which had been found at the back of 
the head and into which the hair had been 
gathered. Upon this was a small initial 
worked with thread. When the bag was held 
right side up the letter was a ‘‘J”’ with the 
loop nearly closed; when held in the reverse 
position it wasa‘‘P.” Ifa ‘‘J” it would be 
the initial of Jones, the name which he added 
to his family name. If a ‘‘P” it would be 
the initial of his original family name, Paul. 
It may be remarked that then, as now, the 
French often marked their linen with the 
initial of their Christian name. In Paris, the 
admiral was sometimes familiarly addressed 
as ‘Mon Paul” and ‘‘ Monsieur Paul.” He 
often signed his name Paul Jones and some- 
times J. Paul Jones, as shown by his corre- 
spondence. 

There were no other articles in the coffin 
except the hay and straw with which the body 
had been carefully packed, and no inscription 
plate had been found. Taking into careful 
consideration the convincing proofs of identi- 
fication of the body by means of the measure- 
ments, the autopsy, etc., the marks upon the 
linen, the fact that the coffin was found in the 
cemetery in which it was proved to have been 
buried, that it was superior in solidity and 
workmanship to the others, that the body had 
been carefully preserved and packed as if to 
prepare it for a long voyage, ‘‘ that, in case 
the United States, which he had so essentially 
served, and with so much honor, should claim 
his remains they might be more easily. re- 
moved” (Letter of Colonel Blackden, the 
admiral’s intimate friend, witness of his will 
and pall-bearer at his funeral, addressed to 
the eldest sister of Paul Jones, Mrs. Janet 
Taylor), and the further fact that in exploring 
the cemetery there was every evidence that 
the graves of the dead had. never been dis- 
turbed,- that only five leaden coffins were 
found,-four of which were. easily identified, 
three of them having inscription plates giving 
dates and names of the deceased and the 
fourth containing a skeleton measuring about 
six feet two inches in length, we regard the 
identification as completely verified in every 
particular and are fully convinced that the 
body discovered is that of Admiral John Paul 
Jones. 


(Signed) HORACE PORTER, 


SEAL OF THE AMERICAN 
EMBASSY AT PARIS. 


(Signed) HENRY VIGNAUD, 


Secretary American Embassy. 


American Ambassador. 


(Signed) JOHN K. Gowpy, 
U. S. Consul-General. 


(Signed) A. BAILLY-BLANCHARD, 


Second Secretary A mer- 
ican Embassy. 


SEAL OF THE AMERICAN 
CONSULATE AT PARIS. 
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TRANSLATION OF THE OFFICIAL CERTIFICATION OF THE 
PARTICIPANTS AND WITNESSES 


AT the request of his Excellency, General 
Horace Porter, American Ambassador, Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honor, recipient of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, 

I, JUSTIN DE SELVES, Prefect of the Seine, 
Grand Officer of the Legion of Honor, 

and I, Louis LEPINE, Prefect of Police, 
Grand Officer of the Legion of Honor, 
went on Friday, the 14th day of April, 1905, 
at 10 A.M., to the School of Medicine, where a 
leaden coffin was deposited containing the 
presumed remains of John Paul Jones. 

The said coffin was discovered in the former 
cemetery for foreign Protestants under the 
conditions stated in the report drawn up by 
the Service des Carriéres (quarries) of the 
Department of the Seine, and annexed to the 
present certificate. It was transported to the 
School of Medicine through the care of M. 
Géninet, a municipal superintendent of public 
works, on Saturday, April 8th, 1905. 

In our presence and in the presence of the 
Ambassador of the United States and in that 
of the following persons : — 

Mr. Henry Vignaud, First Secretary of the 
Embassy of the United States, Commander 
of the Legion of Honor; 

Colonel A. Bailly-Blanchard, late Aide-de- 
Camp to the Governor of Louisiana, Second 
Secretary of the Embassy of the U. S., Officer 
of the Legion of Honor, Officer of Public In- 
struction, etc. ; 

John K. Gowdy, Consul-General of the 
United States; 

Dr. Capitan, Professor of the School of 
Anthropology, member of the Committee of 
Historic and Scientific Works (Ministry of 
Public Education), member of the Municipal 
Commission of Old Paris, late President of 
the Society of Anthropology of Paris, etc. ; 

Dr. G. Papillault, Assistant Director of the 
Laboratory of Anthropology of the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes, Professor in the School of 
Anthropology ; 

Dr. Hervé, Doctor of Medicine, Professor 
in the School of Anthropology ; 

Dr. A. Javal, Doctor of Medicine, Physician 
of the Ministry of the Interior, Laureate of the 
School of Medicine ; 

Mr. J. Pray, architect-in-chief of the Pre- 
fecture of Police, Officer of Public Education; 

M. Paul Weiss, Mining Engineer, Inspector 
of the Quarries of the Seine, Doctor of Laws: — 
the examination of the coffin and body was 
proceeded with. General Porter, Colonel Bailly- 
Blanchard, and Mr. Weiss declared that they 
recognized the coffin and the body as being 
those found in the former cemetery for foreign 
Protestants and transmitted to the School of 
Medicine for the purpose of identification. 
LXX. 
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Dr. Papillault read a detailed Report and 
concluded that the body was that of John 
Paul Jones. 

By the side of the body were placed the 
bust of the Admiral by Houdon, a plaster 
cast, loaned by the Museum of the Trocadéro, 
of the original bust in the Academy of Fine Arts 
at Philadelphia, also the medal signed Dupré, 
which was struck in honor of Paul Jones by 
order of Congress to commemorate his famous 
battle with the Sevapis and the Scarborough, 
which enabled one to verify the perfect resem- 
blance existing between the reproduction of 
the features of the Admiral and the corpse. 

The shirt and winding-sheet in which the 
body was wrapped were likewise examined. 
On the cap which contained his hair those 
present noted the existence of an initial which 
in one direction is a capital “P ” and in a con- 
trary direction a “J,” both letters constituting 
the initials of the Admiral. 

After these various examinations Dr. Capi- 
tan read his report upon the result of the 
autopsy which he had made upon the corpse 
and which revealed the symptoms of the dis- 
ease of which it is known the Admiral died. 
Dr. Capitan and’ Dr. Papillault were both in 
accord in affirming as a scientific truth the 
identity of the deceased. 

In view of the perfect coincidence of all the 
facts relating to the burial and of the agree- 
ment of all the physical measurements, those 
present were unanimous in recognizing the 
body as being that of Admiral John Paul 
Jones. 

Consequently the body was replaced in the 
leaden coffin in which it was discovered, to be 
ultimately inclosed in a new triple coffin of 
pine, lead, and oak, sealed and transferred to 
the vault of the American Church in the 
Avenue de |’Alma. 

In witness whereof we have drawn up and 
signed with all those in attendance the present 
certificate in triplicate, one of which will be 
sent through H. Ex. the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to H. Ex. the American Ambassador 
for delivery to the Government of the United 
States, and the two others filed in the archives 
of the Prefecture of the Seine and the Prefec- 
ture of Police. 

Thus done and signed at Paris, the nine- 
teenth day of May, 1905. 

(Signed) 
J. DE SELVES, LouIS LEPINE, HORACE 
PORTER, HENRY VIGNAUD, A. BAILLY- 
BLANCHARD, JOHN K. Gowpy, J. CAPI- 
TAN, Dr. G. PiPILLAULT, GEO. 
HERVE, A. JAVAL, J. PRAY, PAUL WEISS. 


SEAL OF THE MUNICIPALITY OF PARIS. 








DEMOCRACY 


BY PERCY STICKNEY GRANT 


EMOCRACY, those men have done thee wrong, 
That paint thee flaunting, with a brutal face. 
Not to Rome’s proletarian populace, 
Nor Paris mobs that round a red flag throng, 
Nor London slums of saturate sin belong 
Such names— deluded, pitiable race— 
Though in their husky mutterings we can trace 
The voice of God affrighting us along. 
Democracy on law and virtue stands: 
The home it loves and children at the knee; 
Its bread it earns, its lips can speak in prayer. 
Though greed and pride oft bind its giant hands, 
I trust the conscience of humanity, 
See freedom widen in the people’s care. 





TOPICS OF THE TIME 


THE FAME OF JOHN PAUL JONES 


r. readers of General Horace Por- 
ter’s account of his recovery of the 
body of our first naval hero will marvel 
so much at his success as at the audacity 
of the attempt. Other men of public spirit 
have put their hands in their pockets to aid 
some enthusiast in the prosecation of a 
practical object of national interest; but 
when before have the means and the en- 
thusiasm proceeded from the same person 
to accomplish a doubtful and distressing 
task, calculated, at the most, to satisfy a 
sentimental craving ? 

Yet sentiment is the soul of patriotism, 
and this unique achievement, begun in a 
desire to atone for a people’s neglect, is 
certain to result in the founding of one of 
the noblest and most lasting of human in- 
fluences — a national shrine. 
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It was a task that called for belief in 
the value of heroic example, confidence in 
the logic of facts, and courage to face 
difficulties that would daunt any one but 
a soldier bred to the rigid pursuit of duty 
and success. The needed qualities were 
found in a West Point graduate, trained as 
an engineer officer, tried at Chickamauga, 
where he won the medal of Congress for 
distinguished services, and polished in the 


finishing-school conducted by Ulysses S._ 


Grant between the Wilderness and Appo- 
mattox. Yet something more was required, 
such as a knowledge of men gained in the 
conduct of public affairs, and the experi- 
ence of a diplomat, who by the application 
of tact often removes obstacles all the more 
difficult because they are elusive. 

Nor does it seem accidental that the 
man who has restored to the nation the 
relics of its first sailor-hero should have 
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been he who led to success the movement 
which resulted in the shrine on Riverside 
Drive, where the body of the nation’s great 
soldier-hero rests as a comfort and stimulus 
to future generations. The earlier service 
probably was the incentive to the later one. 
In the light of the plain recital in the pre- 
ceding pages, and the impressive illustra- 
tions, can the reader picture a man of 
different training and experience entering 
on such a self-appointed service, much less 
pursuing it to complete success ? 

There were naval heroes before Paul 
Jones, and so long as the sea dominates 
the land they will not become extinct. 
But up to his time he was easily the most 
conspicuous of his class, so far as history 
has enshrined them. In the days when 
galley ranged alongside galley, or the vik- 
ing ship locked oars with its enemy in a 
hand-to-hand struggle to the death, cour- 
age and resource of the Paul Jones order 
may not have been so uncommon. But 
fighting ships grew larger, and the new 
factors of sail-power and cannon-range 
curtailed the field of personal prowess. 
Up to that time no sailor could know 
surely that he was whipped before he was 
killed; but in the days of the frigates a 
quarter-deck hero had at his disposal, in 
every fight, a variety of incidents and re- 
sults from which he might deduce a re- 
spectable reason for giving up his ship. 

During three hundred years the sailors 
of the Continental navies that encountered 
the British on the seas had uniformly been 
quicker at that mental deduction than their 
more stubborn foe, until the English heart- 
of-oak had come to be thought invincible. 
Paul Jones shattered precedent not only 
by combining the classic method with the 
new, but, for a greater wonder, by putting 
the onus of surrender on the English, when 
by every time-honored test and rule he 
ought to have accepted the role of a chiv- 
alrous prisoner. On the Continent his 
skill and courage everywhere gained him 
the prestige of a hero, while the fact that 
he had “humbled the British lion” placed 
him with Hercules among the demigods. 
To the English he was merely a notori- 
ously offensive “rebel” and “ pirate” ; and 
after his fame had been drowned in the 
tidal wave of the French Revolution and 
the Napoleonic wars, even his own people 
allowed their admiration to be colored by 
the English estimate. 





TOPICS OF THE TIME 
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But no patriot sailor ever carried him- 
self straighter as to his authority, or earned 
his fame more honestly, than Paul Jones. 
At twenty-one he had risen to the com- 
mand of a merchant ship through experi- 
ence, enterprise, and force of character. 
In the long voyages the cabin was his col- 
lege, and wherever he touched the shore, 
this self-cultivated son of a Scotch gar- 
dener decked his comely person and sought 
the society of self-respecting people. To 
the end of his days he had a knack of en- 
larging *his means by “private ventures” 
—which was fortunate, since he thereby 
provided for himself as a naval officer, 
such things as pay and prize-money being 
reServed for his heirs forty years after his 
death. 

Before the quarrel with the mother- 
country had grown acute, John Paul be- 
came a Virginia planter by inheritance 
from a brother, who also left to him the 
surname Jones, that being the name of 
the planter who had bestowed the property 
upon the brother as an adopted son. He 
was more than a settler, for he came as 
the heir of vested interests, and as such 
he entered actively into the crusade against 
the tightening authority of the home gov- 
ernment; and when the time came for the 
king’s troops to make reprisals, his planta- 
tion was spoiled and given to the torch. 
Thus he was a true colonial and a com- 
mon sufferer, and, far from being actuated 
by sordid motives, he freed his slaves and 
“drew his sword,” as he was fond of say- 
ing, “in the cause of the rights of man.” 

At the very inception of strife, Paul 
Jones was the animating impulse toward 
a show of force on the water. He advised 
the Marine Board on ail subjects related 
to the fitting and building of armed ships 
and the rules and regulations of a body of 
officers and sailors; and while five older 
men were chosen for the first captains, he 
stood first among the lieutenants, and in 
the test of active service went rapidly to 
the fore: though not without neglect, for 
while he was busy at sea the politicians 
were, as ever, nearer to the ear of prefer- 
ment. But the fact that during the two 
years of service in home waters Paul Jones 
had made himself the most conspicuous 
for skill, daring, and results gave him a 
prestige which in the spring of 1777 led 
to the adoption of his scheme for a cruise 
in English waters. 
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As his intellect conceived the infant 
navy, so also it originated the plan of 
action which had much to do with bring- 
ing about the alliance with France, with- 
out which nobody can tell how long 
American independence would have been 
deferred. So in the fall of 1777 he carried 
the new flag to France on the little ship 
Ranger, where it was first saluted by a 
foreign power; startled the world by his 
descent at Whitehaven and the capture, in 
a bloody fight, of the Drake on April 24, 
1778; and electrified the French by bring- 
ing into one of their ports that ship and 
several merchant prizes. The hospitality 
accorded him strained English relations 
with France to the breaking-point. After 
the open alliance with America, Louis 
XVI was able to offer him a ship—not 
a regular man-of-war, thanks to the jeal- 
ousy of his own officers, but an old East- 
Indiaman which Paul Jones converted as 
best he could, and armed partly with con- 
demned cannon. She was named the 
Bonhomme Richard as the French equiva- 
lent of Franklin’s “Poor Richard,” and 
manned mostly with a picked-up crew and 
French soldiers, the best of his men being 
Americans who had been released from 
English prisons in exchange for the British 
captured in his brilliant cruise with the 
Ranger; for a distinct purpose of his bold 
raids was to secure prisoners as a basis 
for such an exchange. 

Then came the cruise which of itself 
would have given him lasting fame. He 
was accompanied by an American frigate, 
the A/fance, and three small armed ves- 
sels, all commanded by Frenchmen, who 
were not bound to obey their leader if 
their judgment condemned his plans. This 
anomalous position was forced on Paut 
Jones as they were about to sail; and 
rather than suffer another postponement 
of his plans, he pocketed the msult and 
sallied forth to certain discord and prob- 
able failure. Not only did the French 
commander of the A//ance disobey orders 
from the start, but on coming up, on the 
evening of September 23, 1779, with the 
Bonhomme Richard \ocked in deadly com- 
bat with the Sevapis, he fired two broad- 
sides into his consort. 

Meantime the Av//as engaged and cap- 
tured the Countess of Scarborough. But 
the duel with the Serapis was waged by 
Paul Jones, single-handed, against the 


perfidy of his own best ship; against for- 
tune, for two of the condemned cannon, 
his largest guns, burst at the first dis- 
charge, rendering his lower deck useless ; 
against fire which threatened his maga- 
zine; against water which invaded the 
shattered hull; against two hundred pris- 
oners who were released by the master-at- 
arms in fear that the ship was gding down, 
but were subdued by Jones, some of them 
being forced to man the pumps; even 
against every untoward circumstance that 
could befall a ship in battle except that 
the sinking Bonhomme Richard floated 
long enough to enable the unconquerable 
Paul Jones, by deck-fighting and a happy 
grenade thrown through a hatch, followed 
by boarders, to exhaust the spirit of his 
opponent, and transfer his flag to the 
stout new ship which had been bravely 
fought, but could not overcome such skill 
and valor, and the determination of Paul 
Jones to conquer or sink. 

From the moment that Paul Jones, with 
his own hands, lashed the starboard-an- 
chor of the Sevapis to the mizzen-chains of 
the Bonhomme Richard there succeeded for 
about two hours, by the light of a bright 
moon, acts of valor and carnage such as 
make this battle unparalleled in naval an- 
nals. When his prize dropped anchor in 
the Texel, bearing such proofs as a cap- 
tured ship crammed mostly with prisoners 
and wounded, all Europe received a sen- 
sation which grew as the facts became 
better known. The next success of Paul 
Jones was a diplomatic victory over the 
English ambassador at The Hague, for 
with the rarest tact and ability with his 
pen he prolonged the welcome accorded 
him by the Dutch, and helped to draw that 
people into the position which provoked 
England to declare War against the Neth- 
erlands. 

Louis XVI now honored Paul Jones 
with a gold-mounted sword, and the rank 
of chevalier in the Royal Order of Mili- 
tary Merit; but he could not break through 
custom and the claims of his own officers 
and give Paul Jones another ship. Even 
the captured Sevapis was denied him. Ships 
for privateering were thrust upon him, but 
this so-called “ pirate’ scorned to draw his 
sword for profit, and likewise refused flat- 
tering inducements to sail underthe French 
flag. From first to last of the War for In- 
dependence he acted as a regularly com- 
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missioned officer under the Continental 
flag and the Stars and Stripes. After peace 
with success was assured, he obtained by 
much effort the prize-money due his offi- 
cers and men from France; and in the 
spring of 1788 accepted service under the 
Russian flag, in which he took the honors 
in the battle of the Liman, and as vice- 
admiral added to his fame. 

Jealousy drove Paul Jones in disgust 
from the Russian service, just as it had 
limited his means of operating from France. 
Nor was he free from opposition among 
his fellow-patriots, for he belonged to the 


faction which included Washington, Frank- 
lin, Robert Morris, Alexander Hamilton, 
and Lafayette, men who, with their fol- 
lowers, endured some stings from the 
rear, but have since shared nearly all 
the glory. Because in character, ability, 
and deeds Paul Jones was a worthy as- 
sociate of those immortal patriots, his 
body will be placed in the crypt of the 
new chapel at the Naval Academy, 
whose teachings he virtually began, and 
his fame will live and grow as long as 
genius, valor, and love of freedom are 
cherished by men. 





Wouter Van Twiller 


(NEW YORK, 1633) 
WHEN Wouter Van Twiller sailed over the 
sea, 
A shrewd store of wit in his noddle had he; 
And while he was sent as the Company’s 
son, 
His eye was alert to enrich number one; 
It was his pocket foremost,—that busy old 
c filler, — 
Very aldermanlike was good Wouter Van 
Twiller ! 


A fine strip of land if he chanced to divine 
He straightway bethought him “that farm 
shall be mine! ” 
And worthily working this excellent plan, 
Erelong he annexed all Sappokanican ; 
He pinched like a mercer, took toll like a 
miller ; : 
Truly aldermanlike was good Wouter Van 
Twiller ! ‘ 
In Manetta Water, when noontides were 
blue, 
He trouted from Fifth through to Sixth 
Avenue; 
And when (it was frequent) he ’d mornings 
to spare, 
He hunted the duck over Washington 
Square. 
‘Times are ill!” groaned the traders; “the 
times might be iller,” 
Replied, with a wink, crafty Wouter Van 
Twiller. 
Gone Wouter Van Twiller, but not all his 
kind, 
At least by the knowing it thus is opined; 


While chiefly his own, he was every man’s 
friend; 

His image we ’re likely to view to the end; 

You may see it to-day,—’t is our pride and 
our pillar, — 

The image of grasping old Wouter Van 
Twiller. 

Clinton Scollard. 


The Ruling Nation 


IN humble guise the Frenchmen write 

“Je” (I), with little j. 

The German “ich” is shrinking quite ; 
Italian, Japanese, Semite, 

Chinese, and bearded Muscovite, 
All have this modest way. 

But we shall ever make reply 

(When asked, “ Who sets all nations right? ”’”) 
In largest capitals: “’T is I.” 


Clara Boise Bush. 


The Gift of Tact 


A MONOLOGUE 


COME right in. Glad to see yer. Won’t 
you be seated? Seems to me you ain’t 
lookin’ as well as usual. Does your heart 
trouble you any? I hada brother who dropped 
right off from heart trouble, and he was com- 
plected just like you. Won’t you remove 
your bunnet? You say you think it’s only 
indigestion. Maybe; but ef I was you I ’d 
see a doctor. 

Well, I s’pose you heerd of the marriage 
of John Handysides and Eliza Stearns. I never 
see a couple that seemed so happy. I could n’t 
account for it at all. I reminded John—I 
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was at the weddin’ —I reminded John, as he 
was go’n’ away with Eliza, that his father had 
died of apoplexy; and I told Eliza I did hope 
that she would n’t become an invalid like most 
of the Stearns women folks. An’ I meant 
every word I said, because I think both John 
and Eliza deserve well. 

S’pose you heerd about the noo baby at 
the Farnleys’. Theysay he’s a real healthy- 
lookin’ little child, but I don’t see where he 
could get health. I met his father at the 
cattle-show last week, and I told him I 
would n’t give much for the child ef they 
did n’t move out of that malarious Ridgeley ; 
and he said he ’d just taken a three years’ 
lease of the house. ‘‘ Well,” says I, ‘‘it’sa 
pity to sacrifice a baby just because you like 
the house. I give that child jes one summer 
to live ef you go on stayin’ in that low, swampy 
section.”” But some men hate good advice, 
and I could see that he would n’t move, al- 
though my remarks about the baby did seem 
to worrit him. Poor little thing! 

I s’pose you heerd that Sayrah Hanson ’s 
broke off her engagement with Harmon 
Baxter. You know, I met her at the mission 
circle, and as I’ve known her ever sence she 
was knee high to a hop-toad, I told her I did 
hope she ’d be able to save him from a drunk- 
ard’s grave; an’ she wanted to know what I 
meant, an’ I said, ‘‘ Well, I guess I ’ve said 
enough, and I won’t say no more.” And, in- 
deed, there war n’t no more to say, but I see 
that she was upset, and I always think that 
least said is soonest mended. He’s perfectly 
sober and respectable, I understand, but his 
father was a drunkard, and you never can 
tell; but maybe I ought n’t to have said as 
much. But, anyways, I stopped, and next I 
heerd she ’d broke off the engagement on ac- 
count of his habits. I really think I did him 
a service, because she was n’t worth havin’ ef 
she ’d stop without tryin’ to save him. 

I want to know ef you’ve met the noo people 
that ’s moved into the Granger place? Harlen, 
the name is. I met Mis’ Harlen at the sewin’- 
circle, and I said I hoped she was no relation 
to Dick Harlen that was sent up to the peni- 
tentiary for forgery. And then she turned 
scarlet, an’ I said, ‘‘ Well, of course%t could n’t 
be a relation, because Harlen is only your 
married name; but they say Dick’s brother 
Tom married an awful common woman.” And 
then she turned scarleter than ever, an’ said 
she wished folks would mind their own busi- 
ness; an’, come to find out, she was Tom’s wife. 
I did n’t like the way she bridled up over an 
un’tentional remark; an’, fer my part, I don’t 
intend to call on her. 

Do you know Joe Ardsley? Joseph Car- 
rington Ardsley he is now, sence he become an 
author. I met him the other day at the lawn 
party the Weldons give to their daughter-in- 


law, that rich Noo York girl that their son 
married. ’Most every one was there,— all the 
summer folks, of course, and a good many of 
the village folks, because the Weldons are 
popular in spite of their money. I had n’t seen 
Joe Ardsley before sence he printed that novel 
of his, and I found that success had sp’iled him. 
He was talkin’ to them rich Salstonstalls from 
over Worcester way, and I pushed right up, 
for I was glad to see him, —he wintered and 
summered in South Hanaford two years, —an’ 
so I says realhearty: ‘‘ Well, Mr. Ardsley, I’m 
real pleased to see you an’ Mis’ Ardsley,again, 
an’ to hear about your success at writin’ books. 
I suppose you ’ve ’mos’ forgot the days when 
you was so hard put to get along, an’ had to 
go barefoota wholesummer because you did n’t 
want to owe the shoemaker. My land,” I says, 
‘*how you and your wife did have to skimp! I 
s’pose youcan buy meat zowadays without en- 
quirin’ the price.” 

Well, do you know, he never took it the way 
I meant it at all; and his wife she looked mad 
enough to kill me. I never didlike her. Well, 
the Saltonstalis they was kind of edgin’ off, as 
ef they was ashamed of hearin’ about Mr. 
Ardsley’s hard times, an’ so I wanted to show 
’em that I liked himin them days; an’, besides, 
I must say I was kinder proud of knowin’ him 
now, seein’ his name is in every paper you 
pick up; so, although I had n’t had an intro- 
duction to them, I says: ‘‘I’ve known the time, 
sir, when this young man was glad to come to 
Sunday dinner to my house, because I made 
sure to hev chicken and he was n’t sure of 
anythin’ at home. Was you, Mr. Ardsley? 
Well, I’m glad you succeeded,” says1; ‘‘ but 
you must n’t never forget them days, because 
ef you had n't struggled and skimped and 
be’n helped then, you would n’t never have got 
anywhere. But,” I says, ‘‘I never will forget 
how low in mind an’ pocket you was when you 
fust come to South Hanaford to live.” 

Now, no one could say I did n’t speak as 
kind as I could, because I liked that young 
man; but success has turned his head, for he 
answered me so short an’ so unlike the smilin’ 
Joe of the old days thet I felt friz up, an’ went 
into the room where they was servin’ hot soup 
that looked like tea, jes so’s to get my feelin’s 
ca’med. 

Ef his wife thinks she’s go’n’ to make him 
forget what he riz from, I don’t intend he 
should. I guessit’s no disgrace to eat chicken 
dinner at my house, an’ he ’s beholden to me 
more than that, for they say that I gev him 
the idee for one of the characters in his novel — 
Mrs. Tackless. Awful queer name, an’ there ’s 
nothin’ in the character to remind me of 
myself. 

Don’t go. Ain’t there an awful lot of sick- 
ness an’ death around this spring? I told Rev. 
Green that I never knowed it to be so excitin’ 
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as it is this year. No tellin’ who ’ll be called 
next. I was tellin’ Sayrah Taintor that I did n’t 
think her father had what you might call a 
strong hold on life, an’ I was glad he was pre- 
pared for the life tocome. Queer how things 
hits folks. She did n’t seem to like it at all. 
She ’s kind of flighty, 7 think. I sh’d think 
she ’d be glad her father was a Christian, 
church-goin’ man. I told her so, too. I said 
if he was sech another man as his brother 
Peleg, his death would be a calamity to him 
an’ a blessiti’, in a way, to every one else; an’ 
she huffed right up an’ said, ‘‘I love Uncle 
Peleg.” 

I don’t see t’ her lovin’ him makes him any 
better example to our young men. He ain’t 
be’n to church in ten years, an’ he has sucha 
pleasant way of speakin’ that he ’s worse than 
a whitéd sepulcher. I say ef a man ain’t go’n’ 
to go to church he ’d better be bad, out an’ 
out, an’ not be so good-natured that folks 
thinks they can stay home from church, too, 
an’ no harm done. But of course I could n’t 
make her see it my way. 

Must you be go’n’? Well, I’m real glad 
you called. It’s brightened me up consider’ble 
to see you; but ef I was you I would n’t put 
off seein’ a doctor. Sometimes these heart 
troubles snuffs you right out. Oh, there now! 
I nearly forgot to ask you ef it was true that 
you had set your affectionson Mark Whitman. 
Mis’ Hendey told me that when you heerd he 
was engaged you grew as pale as death; but 
I said I would n’t.bélieve it — not till I asked 
you— Why, what is the matter, child? Here, 
drink this water. Now you jes set still in that 
chair an’ J ’ll go nex’ door to the Sims’ an’ 
tel’phome for the doctor. I knoo your heart 
was affected. 

Charles Battell Loomis. 


The Incubated Chick 
(A PSYCHOLOGIC TRAGEDY) 

I ’M not a little orphan, sir, 

But I am just as sad, 
A-peakin’ and a-pinin’ for 

The love I never had— 
One touch of human sympathy 

Would melt my poultry natur’, 
But I refrain from hope so vain, 

For ma’s an incubator ! 


When first I burst my parent shell, 
How hideous the dream— 
No rich cluck, cluck fond love to tell; 
No sound, alas, but—steam / 

I felt in vain for sheltering wings 
Within that broilin’ crater ; 

And then, in sooth, the horrid truth— 
Ma was an incubator ! 


I see that tin thing over there 
And weep beside my brother— 


“ Ah, hideous lie—how muck I try 
I cannot call it mother!” 
You say I ’m false, unnatural, 
Cruel as an alligator! 
One can’t remain quite normal when 
His ma ’s an incubator. 


Sometimes at rosy-fingered dawn 
I stand in pensive mood 
As now and then some kind, sweet hen 
Walks proudly with her brood— 
Dear influences of the home! 
And I, a woman-hater, 
Stand all apart with withered heart: 
For ma ’s an incubator. 


Wallace Irwin. 


The Relative Importance 


HE was my lawyer, and says he: 
‘* Amos,” says he, 

Winkin’ as cunnin’ as ever you see— 
‘¢ Amos,” says he, 

‘<’Bout this here suit for that title to lan’: 
Have n’t had time t’ do much more’n scan 
Them papers 0’ yourn. . H-m-m! How 

d’ you stan’ 
With the jedge?” says he. 


He was my lawyer; so says I: 
“¢ Jenkins,” says I, 
‘¢ Only jes tol’able,” I says, dry, 
Then says I. 
Th’ more we was talkin’ the harder he 
chawed, 
Till after a little he looked at me odd: 
‘“‘What d’ you think of that jury that ’s 
drawed ? ” 
Winkin’ his eye. 


He was my lawyer; so says I: 
‘« Jenkins,” says I, 
‘‘Don’t know a soul on it,” I says, dry, 
Then says I. 
So then he looked at me, takin’ a chaw, 
Shiftin’ it ’round t’ other side of his jaw: 
“¢ Amos, I guess we must Iook up some /aw,” 
He says, dry. 
J. W. Foley. 
Jottings 


HOPE is faith holding out its hands in the dark. 

Doubt is the beginning, not the end, of 
wisdom. 

Degree is much: the whole Atlantic might 
be lukewarm and never boil us a potato. 

Form may be of more account than sub- 
stance. A lens of ice will focus a solar beam 
to a blaze. 

Tén builders rear an arch, each in turn 
lifting it higher; but it is the tenth man, who 
drops in the keystone, who hears the huzzas. 

Imagination is a window. If too wide, it 
means a weakened wall and light in hurtful 
excess. 
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Mere precedence, is much. No man will 
ever have.as many descendants as Adam. 
The eyes of Columbus pointed to every moun- 
tain and stream ever mapped i in America. ; 

An art is a handicraft in flower. 

Sound travels farthest as music; the. most 
telling form of truth is poetry. 

A leader should not stride forward too fast, 
otherwise he may be hidden from his followers 
by the curvature of the earth. 

A superstition is a premature explanation 
that has overstayed its time. 

George Iles. 
Why? 
WHY, muvver, why 
Did God pin the stars up so tight in the sky? 
Why did the cow jump right over the moon? 
An’ why did the dish run away with the spoon? 
’Cause did n’t he like it to see the cow fly? 
Why, muvwver, why? 


Why, muvver, why 
Can’t little boys jump to the moon if they try? 
An’ why can’t they swim just like fishes an’ 
fings? 


~ R-CORY nr 


An’ why does the live little birdies have wings, 
An’ live little boys have to wait till they die? 
Why, muvver, why? 


Why, muvver, why 
Was all-of vose blackbirds all baked in a 
ie? 
Why could n’t we have one if I should say, 
“Please ’’? 
An’ why does it worry when little boys tease? 
An’ why can’t fings never _be now,—but 
bime- -by ? 
Why, muwver, why? 


Why, muvver, why 
Does little ac froats ners ache when they 
cry? 
An’ why does it stop when they ’re cuddled 
up close? 
An’ what does the sandman do days, do you 
s’pose? 
An’ why do you fink he ’Il be soon comin’ by ? 
Why, muvver, why? 
Ethel M. Kelley. 








Drawn by B. Cory Kilvert 


OPERATION NECESSARY 


Tue Cuitp: Grandma, do you think my dolly could wear a straight front if I took out some of her sawdust? 
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